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Art. I.— The complete Poetical Works of Witt1am Worps- 
wortH, edited by Henry Reep, Professor of English Lite- 
rature in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 
1857. 1 vol. 

The Poetical Works of Witt1am WorpswortH. London: 
1837. 6 vols. 


Tue era of English poetry, if dated from the birth of Chau- 
cer, is a period of five hundred years. Iesumed after a long 
silence during seven reigns of disputed legitimacy, from the 
time of the ill-fated Surrey to the present day there has been a 
continuous strain, often sounding in its noblest tone, and often 
sinking into a feeble and sickly key. If it were possible to be- 
hold at one view all the efforts of all the minds that have sought 
utterance in the measured words of our language — to summon, as 
it were, from the grave those who in the flesh had been inmates of 
the court, or the camp, or the garret, the poets of each age —the 
small names commemorated by Johnson, and the great names 
omitted by him—the most worthy of all times, down to the pu- 
niest versifier of our own day,—what a strange variety of intel- 
lect and heart would be presented !—a few of gigantic stature, 
many of the common mould, with dwarfs innumerable! Now 
to assign to each one of this throng his rightful rank would tran- 
scend the power of the boldest criticism, for no philosophy could 
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devise a standard to graduate with precision their relative merit. 
But there are names which Time and ‘Truth, the daughter not 
of Time but of Heaven,” separate from the multitude, and among 
these a further discrimination may be attempted. It is the re- 
sult of mature reflection, when we express the conviction, that 
the five centuries of English poctry have produced five poets of 
the highest order —Chauce or, f Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth. They are named in the succession of time, for 
we frankly acknowledge a greater difficulty in estimating their 
relative rank, than in reaching the belief that below them a well- 
defined line may be drawn. In this enumeration we have chiefly 
echoed the judgment of time, for the fame of the first four great 
poets is established. ‘The mind may not, however, be prepared 
to find a living bard placed by their side. We are sensible that 
there may be something startling in a classification which, pur- 
porting to rest on some principle, passes from the names of 
Shakspeare and Milton to Wordsworth. We cannot pause to 
explain the omission of other names of great celebrity ; our pur- 
pose is to show, that in the poetry of Wordsworth there is a 
principle of fame, vital enough to sustain his memory in the 
highest region of English poetry. 'T'o this opinion is opposed 
the preliminary prejudice, arising from the mere fact that age 
has given none of its honors. In placing one of our own times 
in the select company of those who were glorious to our young 
imaginations, and who had been honored in the thoughts of our 
fathers and our fathers’ fathers, an undefined sentiment of pre- 
sumption is suggested, which would fain recoil from treading 
lightly on sacred dust. But in reality this may be a sentiment 
of superstition. Is it not a frailty in our nature, which withholds 
honor from the prophet familiarly living in the present house- 
hold of the world? Between the language of fame and courte- 
sy there seems, too, to be a mutual repugnance ; for while we 
smile at the awkward designation, in an old volume, of ** Mr. 
Shakspeare,” or ‘ Mr. Milton,’ we encounter a kindred embar- 
rassment in realizing the fame of those towards whom the dialect 
of courtesy is still employed. We advert to these considera- 
tions to defeat the influence of a natural but unfounded preju- 
dice. 

In speaking of poetry of the highest order, we may appear to 
use a phrase too comparative to suggest a very definite concep- 
tion. But to claim for a poet a place among those whose rank is 
universally recognised, is a convenient mode of appealing to the 
sense of fame. Pointing to the familiar glory of Chaucer, Spen- 
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ser, Shakspeare, and Milton, we speak intelligibly when we 
avow the belief that Wordsworth is native to the same region 
of poetic inspiration, and that if this generation falter in the judg- 
ment, another, sooner or later, will do him justice. It is in no 
rash spirit of passionate partiality that we speak thus confidently 
of a living author, but from a conviction, sinking deeper into 
the heart at each thoughtful communing with his works, that the 
permanent fame reserved for Wordsworth is not fully realized 
by even his truest admirers. It may be thought that the poet’s 
cause would be more discreetly advocated, were we to plead more 
cautiously. It is not our desire to deal so with the reader, or to 
apply the ordinary tactics of the rhetorician, for it would be un- 
worthy to affect a reserve or timidity which is not felt. Why 
should the strong sense of the poet’s genius be disguised—or 
why should the expression be guarded, and surrounded with 
qualifications and conditions, which betray the consciousness of 
insecurity, whenever error shares the citadel with truth? We 
have classed Wordsworth with such as Shakspeare and Milton, 
not for the senseless purpose of direct comparison, but as a sim- 
ple and explicit mode of indicating, that amidst the vast variety 
of poets—the winged race of powers so multitudinous— he may 
be joined to those, whose flight is sustained in the highest and 
purest regions of poetry. There is a glowing rhapsody of Cole- 
ridge on the multiplicity of poetic power, as honorable to his 
humility, as it is in itself illustrative of that genius, which was 
diverted from verse to the teaching of Christian philosophy : 

** { have too clearly before me the idea of a poet’s genius to 
deem myself other than a very humble poet; but in the very 
possession of the idea I know myself so far a poet, as to feel as- 
sured that I can understand and interpret a poem in the spirit 
of poetry, and with the poet’s spirit. Like the ostrich, I cannot 
fiy, yet have I wings that give me the feeling of flight; and, as 
I sweep along the plain, can look up toward the bird of Jor e, 
and can follow him and say: ‘ Sovereign of the air, — who de- 
scendest on thy nest in the cleft of the inaccessible rock, who 
makest the meuntain pinnacle thy perch and halting-place, and, 
scanning with steady eye the orb of glory right above thee, im- 
printest thy lordly talons in the stainless snows that shoot back 
and scatter round his glittering shafts, —1 pay thee homage. 
Thou art my king. I give honor due to the vulture, the falcon, 
and all thy noble baronage ; and no less to the lowly bird, the 
skylark, whom thou permittest to visit thy court, and chant her 
matin song within its cloudy curtains; yea, the linnet, the thrush, 
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the swallow, are my brethren ;— but still I am a bird, though 
but a bird of the earth. Monarch of our kind, I am a bird, even 
as thou; and [ have shed plumes which have added beauty to 
the beautiful, and grace to terror, waving over the maiden’s 
brow and on the helmed head of the warrior chief; and majesty 
to grief, drooping o’er the car of death !’” — Literary Itemains, 
vol. iii. p. 170. 

It would be no strained fancy that this was conceived, with 
the vision of the Excursion, or some of Wordsworth’s lofty odes, 
floating before the enraptured imagination of that friend who 
had apprehended the poet’s genius from the moment that it 
dawned upon him. Yes, though Wordsworth’s meekness might 
aptly be emblemed in the caged dove, or the lark delighting not 
less in his lowly nest on the bosom of the very earth than in 
bathing his wings in the light of the upper air, the symbol of his 
power is the eagle’s flight. 

But what is this high order of poetry? Some standard must 
be looked for, by which opinion may be put to the test, for what 
can be more vague than the popular notions of poetry, and what 
more purposeless than criticism not controlled by some princi- 
ples? The light of philosophy is needed to guide us over a 
tract where a thousand paths are open to mislead ; ; nay, more, 
we want some rays from a higher fountain of light to reveal how 
holy a thing the power of a poct is, and to win us from the ser- 
vice of idols that have been set up in its place by passion, and 
prejudice, and folly. ‘I'he canons of a contracted criticism, that 
can look at nothing but little defects, are vainly applied to the 
nobler productions of inspiration and art; what is it but casting 
aside the instruments of science to measure mountains with a 
pocket-rule? ‘The question has been often asked—what is 
poetry ?—but, like Pilate’s interrogatory, it seems doomed to 
go unmated with an answer. ‘The visionary faculty sends forth 


its creations, like nature, and like nature it eludes the grasp of 


definition. Still, difficult as it may be to characterize it in words, 
we cannot doubt the existence of one eternal idea of poetry, 
which, for instance, gave the impulse to the spirit of Shakspeare, 
and fashioned and controlled its creations ;—the same which, 
taking early hold of the heart of Milton, and kindling his as- 
pirations in manhood as well as youth — giving ever and anon 
light to the fierceness of his polemic prose, and haunting him, 
no doubt, at the parliamentary council board, at length, in the 
darkness of blindness and the seclusion of political disfavor, 
came forth in the deathless form of the Paradise Lost. Now, in 
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the study of such models, we might learn what is this archetype, 
which, when it reveals itself in language, puts on such glorious 
shape. Or, looking into the depths of the heart, and discovering 
there a spiritual faculty which never fails to be responsive to the 
voice of genuine poetry, we might, perhaps, perceive what that 
power is which can thus sway our common humanity. We are 
not ambitious of adding another to the many attempted defini- 
tions of poetry; indeed, so various are its functions and so nu- 
merous the faculties marshalled in its service, that it may well 
be doubted whether there is not something unphilosophical in 
such attempts. On this subject we desire to appeal to authority, 
and, happily, from oracles of philosophy we can gather some 
sentences of wisdom to illustrate the characteristics of poetry, the 
duties of the poet’s high vocation, and the purposes for which his 
spirit isendowed. When Lord Bacon took that survey of human 
knowledge which has been a chart for inquiry, he did not forget 
‘‘ that part of learning styled poesy,” but saw in it the aspirations 
of “the spirit of man for a more ample greatness, a more exact 
goodness, the world being in proportion inferior to the soul.” “ Po- 
esy,”” he continues, in a sentence which shows that the light of 
truth was in his heart, ‘serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
morality, and to delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought 
to have some participation of divineness, becauseit doth raise and erect 
the mind, by submitting the shews of things to the desires of the mind.” 
This authority may be wholesome physic for that modern school 
which sets up its materialized notions, and, measuring the phi- 
Josophic vision of Lord Verulam by their own short sight, would 
tempt the credulous to think that the world of the senses can 
yield an all sufficient philosophy, and that in the scheme he 
shadowed forth, no thought was taken of the inner world of the 
human soul—the aflections, the will, the fancy, and that much 
mistaken faculty, which, in its purest state, makes man ‘in ap- 
prehension so like a god” —the imagination. ‘These passages 
have been quoted to sustain by the authority of a sage the lofty 
estimate of poetry for which we are contending. The philoso- 
phy of Bacon is itself instinct with processes of imagination, and, 
when in search of another authority we turn to Shakspeare — 
from the volume of philosophy to the volume of poetry — it is 
no unnatural transition, for, in the inventive faculty there is a 
bond of brotherhood between them. We have often regarded 
it as a remarkable evidence of Shakspeare’s powers of philoso- 
phical analysis, and of his deep insight into his own great en- 
dowment, that in a few lines—incidentally too, as a mere il- 
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lustration — he should have put into the mouth of one of his 
characters one of the finest descriptions on record of the prin- 
ciple and functions of poetic genius. The passage has been 
sadly blunted by the frequency of thoughtless quotation, but we 
require it now as a philosophical authority. First, to distinguish 
the processes of imagination from those of ‘ cool reason” — the 
calculating faculty — he groups together “ the lunatic, the Jover, 
and the poet, of imagination all compact,” and then, after glanc- 
ing at the diseased vision of madness, and the enthralled eyes of 
love, he sets before us the action of a sane though fervid imagi- 
nation : 


“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


When Spenser sent forth his immortal allegory, his high aim 
appears from the explanatory letter to Raleigh, that ‘ the gene- 
ral end of all the Booke is to fashion a gentleman or noble per- 
son in vertuous and gentle discipline,” and thus he ‘‘ moralized 
in song.” In all his laments too— heart-broken as he proba- 
bly was— is it not plain that not so much for personal neglect 
was he sorrowing, but that the voice of the muse found not a 
welcome in the minds of his countrymen ? 


“QO, pierlesse poesie! where is then thy place ? 
If nor in princes’ pallace thou doest sit, 
(And yet is princes’ pallace the most fit,) 
Ne brest of baser birth doth thee embrace, 
Then make thee wings of thine aspiring wit, 
And whence thou camest, flie backe to heaven apace.” 


In the same age, Spenser’s patron, the matchless Sidney, 
composed that Defence of Poetry, which cannot become obsolete, 
so long as the weakness of men’s spirits suffers the sensual to 
usurp dominion in them over the ideal, and so to bow the poet’s 
godlike function to the earthy knowledge, that enters by the eye 
and the ear, and is wrought by the hand. We cannot forbear 
adding, that if, in the sixteenth century, when the christian faith 
had, by the blessing of God, returned to the innocence of its 
childhood —when the apathy of a decrepid superstition just cast 
off, the pulse of protestant England was beating with the flush 
of youth—when loyalty and chivalry and the sense of danger 
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were breathing new blood into the nation’s heart— and when 
the unexplored regions of a new world were stimulating fancy 
and enterprise, if in such an age the voice of Sidney was de- 
manded to vindicate that art, which flourishes best in the atmos- 
phere of generous emotions, we fear a mightier magic must be 
appealed to in our generation, when a mechanical philosophy, 
dealing in things of sense alone, and therefore proud and self- 
sufficient, is proclaiming that the chief avenues to truth are her 
paths of observation and experiment. We take side with Shak- 
speare, and beneath the shield of his name maintain that there 
is a high road to truth, a sacred way lighted by the highest in- 
tellectual faculty —the imagination ; and there the humble and 
docile spirit may advance more safely than when holding the 
hand of an unimaginative and faithless spirit of inquiry. Better 
far to confide in that wisdom, which, like Shakspeare’s, learns 
more of truth in the recesses of its own being, than in the com- 
plicated processes of that vain philosophy, which goes about to 
peep and peer into the chambers of nature. When the imagi- 
nation is shut out, and our thoughts surrendered to the dominion 
ofthe mere speculative power, infidelity is ready to follow quickly 
in the train, because the aspirations of the soul are suspended. 
What but this is the secret of that scandal of atheism from which 
Sir Thomas Browne labored to vindicate his profession ? 
When Chaucer portrays the ‘* Doctor of Physic,” he makes him 
rich in all the lore of the outward world —* of cold or hot, or 
moist or dry,” but one significant line tells, as a natural sequel, 
of his irreligious temper : 


“His study was but little on the Bible.” 


It matters not whether speculation is busy among the nerves, 
or with the palpable substance of the br?in— our mortal mechan- 
ism—or whether armed with a mighty calculus it reach to the 
mechanism of the heavens; the knowledge which is not spiritual- 
ized by imagination, may take the name of philosophy, but the 
poison of a godless wisdom is in it— it is sensual, hollow, and 
perishable. Accustomed to acquire knowledge chiefly by pro- 
cesses of the understanding, we are apt to grow skeptical 
respecting the functions of imagination. It becomes mysterious 
to us, and in our feebleness and pride we question the existence 
of its highest forms. It is thus that the genius of Shakspeare is 
looked on as anomalous and inexplicable. But we ask no bet- 
ter proof of the presence of such a sovereign power in the mind, 
and of its might in revealing truth, than the creations in his dra- 
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mas. By what observation or experience—in what walk of 


his life, or in what volume could Shakspeare have gathered the 
materials to place before the mind’s eye, in such reality, those 
beings whose names, or little more, had been made familiar by 
history. How happens it, that so far as personal character is 
concerned, or the periods of history which he has touched, there 
is a stronger light than all the chronicles can give? What fa- 
culty but imagination could take the skeleton of some old tradi- 
tion—the dry bones of some mouldering legend, and clothe 
them with flesh and blood, and give them life? Or when pass- 
ing above nature, he creates Ariel, and Puck, and the Wierd 
Sisters—nameless and sexless—does not the heart instinctively 
recognise that they, too, are true—almost historic personages 
—and in that instinct is there not an acknowledgment of the 
virtue of imagination, such as it had being in the soul of Shak- 
speare ? 

We dwell on these subjects, because, in approaching the exa- 
mination of the works of one who has earned some of the muse’s 
highest honors, we are anxious first to disabuse the mind of that 
low estimate of poetic genius which people are apt to give 
in to, when every mawkish versifier is styled a poet. The arti- 
fice of a flowery diction is confounded with the simple majesty 
of true inspiration. ‘* I must confess,” says Lord Shaftsbury, 
in his advice to an author, “there is hardly any where to be 
found a more insipid race of mortals than those whom we mo- 
derns are contented to call poets, for having attained the chiming 
faculty of a language, with an injudicious random use of wit 
and fancy.” Imagination is feebly appreciated, too, not only 
in consequence of the loose colloquial acceptation of the word, 
but because it is cramped in the narrow definitions of the schools 
of metaphysics, teaching that its office is to dissect what nature 
offers, and then culling its materials to build up a new nature of 
its own. No—lofty as this faculty is, it is not so presumptuous 
— it has an humbler wisdom : its chief duty is rather to take na- 
ture as it is, and to disclose the moral and spiritual associations 
of all that is palpable to the eye and ear—to show not only the 
outward world of sense, but the inner world of the human soul — 
and to give them unity. 

Another great authority for the worth of poetic wisdom is 
Milton, for he, too, accomplished his own conception of the po- 
et’s calling. It would be easy to show that at no period—in 
the buoyancy of youth — in the bitterest of his controversies, or 
in his state services— whether vindicating his private good name, 
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or standing forth to defend the English people — in favor, or in 
poverty and persecution — did he forget that the great business 
of his life was to give utterance to the promptings of imagi- 
nation. Poetry was his imperial theme — the controlling and 
harmonizing idea of his existence, and the aspirations of his in- 
most nature may be traced throughout all his writings, no matter 
how unpromising their topic. The art enters into his scheme 
of education, “not,” as he protests, “the prosody of a verse 
among the rudiments of grammar; but that sublime art which 
teaches what are the laws of a true epic poem, what of a dra- 
matic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, which is the grand mas- 
ter piece to observe. This would soon show what despicable 
creatures our common rhymers and play-writers be, and what re- 
gious, what glorious and magnificent use might be made of poetry, 
both in divine and human things.” When “Milton addresses the 
parliament, he is true to his fraternity, and cites, as an authority 
to that tribunal, the imaginative lore of our sage and serious 
poet, Spenser, whom,” he adds, “I dare be known to think a 
better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.” And when nearly 
thirty years before its consummation, the idea of his ‘¢ adventu- 
rous song” broke the bonds of silence in anticipations that at 
some distant day he might ‘take up the harp and sing an elabo- 
rate song to generations” — and when he spake of being ‘led 
by the genial power of nature to another task” than polemic the- 
ology, and of “ the inward prompting that by labor and intense 
study, joined with the strong propensity of nature, he might per- 
haps leave something so written to afier-times, as they should 
not willingly let die,’ — all—not Jess than his immortal epic 
— show his deep conviction that the highest aim of the human 
mind is poetry — that the things of “ highest hope and hardest 
attempting proposed by the mind in the spacious circuits of her 
musing” are to be wrought out by the imagination. This may 
conflict with the pride of the understanding and the conceit of 
pedantry, as it is the error of unimaginative intellects that the 
faculty in question is among the subordinate powers of the 
mind. In the spirit of Milton, it brought an intuitive sense of 
its majesty, which bursts forth in its own sublime vindication — 
probably the most eloquent annunciation of the functions of the 
imagination ever uttered : 

‘¢ These abilities, (by which the grandest poetry is produced,) 
wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift of God, rarely 
bestowed, but yet to some (though most abuse) in every nation : 
and are of power, beside the office of a pulpit, to imbreed and 
NO. VII.—VOL. IV. 
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cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and public civility, 
to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in 
right tune ; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne 
and equipage of God’s almightiness, and what he works, and 
what he sufiers to be wrought with high providence in his 
church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the 
deeds and triumphs of pious nations, doing valiantly through 
faith against the enemies of Christ; to deplore the general re- 
lapses of kingdoms and states from justice and God’s true wor- 
ship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in 
virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath passion or admiration 
in all the changes of that which is called fortune from without, 
or the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts from with- 
in; al] these things with a solid and treatable smoothness to 
point out and describe.” With such thoughts of the poet’s of- 
fice, Milton goes on in a prophetic mood to covenant for the 
production, after some years, of ‘“‘ a work not to be raised from 
the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine; like that which flows 
at waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher 
fury of a rhyming parasite; not to be obtained by the invoca- 
tion of dame memory and her syren daughters, but by devout 
prayer to that eternal spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his 
altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” 

Besides these authorities for the opinion that the highest po- 
etry is a birth from the greatest intellectual energy, there are 
writers of our own day who have deemed its defence no un- 
worthy task. ‘The students of Coleridge’s writings will recol- 
lect it as a favorite theme scattered among the fragments of bis 
philosophy and criticism. Winning their way as the works of 
that gentle sage are, into many a thoughtful spirit, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with one expression of the lofty estimate of poetic 
genius which he so faithfully cherished : «‘ No man was ever yet 
a great poet without being at the same time a profound philoso- 
pher. For poetry is the blossom and the fragrance of all hu- 
man knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language.” And how familiar is that other exquisite sentence 
growing, in which he tells us —* poetry has been to me its own 
‘exceeding great reward;’ it has soothed my afilictions; it 
has multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it has endeared soli- 
tude, and it has given me the habit of wishing to discover the 
good and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me.” 

Another writer, lately among the living, devoted much of his 
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efforts to the same cause — the discrimination of genuine poetry 
from that which claims kindred with it, with no better title than 
a tawdry rhetoric, or a technical and artificial polish. We allude 
to the late Sir Egerton Brydges, whose natural enthusiasm 
seems to have received an additional impetuosity from the dis- 
gust with which he regarded pretenders in poetry. He was as 
prodigal of his thoughts as of his fortune, and his opinions are 
to be gathered not only from his larger works, but from a multi- 
tude of prefaces to the volumes of old English literature, to the 
recovery of which he so largely contributed. We propose to 
quote from several of these, perhaps somewhat at the cost of co- 
herency, some detached passages on poetic genius, for few wri- 
ters have more earnestly repudiated that vulgar fallacy, that the 
work of imagination is to falsify, and that there is no distinction 
between the poet’s creations and the fictions of a silly no- 
velist : 

«True poetry is the illustration of truth, in its most sublime, 
most beautiful, or most aflecting appearances, embodied to the 
mental eye! It is the gift and the duty of this inspired art not 
merely to represent the material form, but the internal move- 
ments, the sentiments which are associated with an image. ‘This 
is the poet’s creation: the spell that calls to life the materials 
with which he deals! .... Truth, eternal and grand truth, is 
the object; but it must be truth exhibited, not by reasoning, but 
by the lamp of imagination. .... The true poet seeks to exem- 
plify moral truths by the rays of an inventive imagination. 
There is implanted in him a spiritual being, which adds to the 
material world another creation, invisible to vulgar eyes.” .... 

.... “ We have nature before us, but not nature associated 
and embodied with intellectual and moral impressions and feel- 
ings. We require the aid of the great poet to do this for us... . 
We want only things as they are, but in their fairest, best, and 
most afiecting shapes and tints. We want to have the ideal as- 
sociations, which come mistily upon us, rendered more distinct 
and impressive. We want to have the slumbering inscriptions 
of the soul wakened and made legible. Whatever does this, 
gives us the charm and the use of poetry... .. ‘There are mil- 
lions of associations of the moral and spiritual with the material 
world, which are constantly flitting in a more or less clear and 
Juminous state across the human brain. ‘These it is the busi- 
ness of poetical genius to detect, and bring into distinct and 
visible form : to embody them in elegant and vigorous language, 
and to add the harmony of rhythm.” .... 
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....“A gifted spirit goes forth into the world, not merely 
to hold a mirror to it, but to throw a light upon it. very one 
is not formed to read the inscriptions which are written, how- 
ever clearly, on all the objects of creation. .... Genius walks 
forth arrayed in light, and throws forth its beams on every side. 
From whatever it touches, it drives away the shadow of obscu- 
rity. But its prime faculty Jies in piercing and exposing the 
secret movements of the human heart: thus it knows best how 
to awaken sympathy, and to what point to direct its rays. It 
lives itself under the sunny blaze of truth; and, therefore, has 
written a guide how to pursue the mazes of wisdom, and to trace 
those mystical characters of the human soul, which, when its 
lamp is cast upon them, start out into visible signs. ‘This is the 
spell which the muse inspires.” ... . 

....“ The object of the best poetry is to perform a much 
higher service than merely fo please! It is its business to call 
into action the most sublime and most aflecting powers of our 
intellect, for the purpose of conveying the noblest lessons of 
moral instruction.” .... 

.... Poetry” [the sentence is aptly put into the mouth of 
Milton] “ teaches by embodyment of abstract ideas.” 

We have thus arrayed the authority of illustrious minds, 
Bacon, Shakspeare, Spenser, Sydney, and Milton, with two 
deeply meditative writers of our own day, all with perfect har- 
mony of opinion and feeling upholding the dignity and moral 
uses of poetry. ‘Theirs was no timid faith in the reality of an 
endowment mightier than the understanding, and for which 
imagination, in its ordinary acceptation, is an inadequate term. 
This visionary faculty, which by its creative energy is foremost 
in the attainment of truth, may be unnamed as it is unexplained 
in the schools, but the commen voice of man recognises its 
power, when with no feeling of profanity it calls it by the sacred 
name of inspiration. 

In the passages which have been quoted, some expressions 
occur which lead our inquiry yet higher than the books of sages. 
When Lord Bacon speaks of “the world being inferior to the 
soul,” and of poetry “ submitting the shews of things to the de- 
sires of the mind,” —and when Sir E. Brydges tells us of “ the 
mystical characters— the slumbering inscriptions of the human 
soul,’ —in a word, when writers begin to theorize about the 
soul, ought we not to remember that there is another authority 
to be studied? We are too apt to go on speculating on the sou! 
of man, and to forget that from the inspired history of it simpli- 
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city of heart might perhaps gather more of truth than a wiser 
head could extract from the sophistications of mere earthly sci- 
ence. The high philosophic meditations on poetry, which we 
have cited, have led us on until the mind, rising a little higher 
from the impulse thus received, finds itself arrested by a myste- 
ry in human nature, that needs a stronger and clearer light than 
man’s philosophy can strike to dispel it. All that we humanly 
know is, that the creations of poetry in all ages have found in 
the breast of man something congenial, though in the world 
around us we may search in vain for the archetypes of those 
creations. Wordsworth boldly and plainly tells us of 


“the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream,” 


and yet it is undoubted, that all this is by our spiritual being 
recognised for its truth. To the poet’s most enraptured strain, 
there issues from the recesses of man’s heart, an echo— hollow 
the sound may be —but stil] an answer. We are aware that 
we are venturing to approach delicate ground, and that in the 
suburbs of vexed questions we must step cautiously. Philoso- 
phy can tell not one syllable respecting the history of the hu- 
man soul: it is revealed trath alone that explains the mystery of 
its mingled majesty and servitude— the secret of its aspirations 
so strangely blended with its frailties. It may appear grotesque 
to seek for illustrations of the principles of poetry from what is 
associated with knotty points of theology, but perhaps philoso- 
phy would often move with a firmer step if in humility it sought 
the guidance of revelation. Now it is not uncommon that isola- 
ted texts of scripture are looked on with the spirit of a Rabbin- 
ical superstition ; and thence the state of man since the fall is 
fearfully exaggerated. The desperate wickedness of the heart 
is so magnified, that our first parents might be thought to have 
fallen from their high estate into the desperate condition of de- 
moniacs. Let not our positions be perverted into any extenua- 
tion of the evil or the helplessness of our nature, of which there is 
abundant proof in the word of God, and in the self-condemning 
spirit in each mortal bosom. But in both there is also plain evi- 
dence that the sad punishment of the first of our race did not 
bring with it the annihilation of their original endowments. In 
the unqualified denunciations of human iniquity, is it not for- 
gotten that the simple record of the Bible shows what does not 
accord with such doctrine? When without prejudice we read 
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that mournful narrative, what does it tell us was the first act — 
what the first feeling of the man and the woman immediately 
after their disobedience? It manifested a nature, doubtless not 
of the original purity, and yet not of absolute wickedness. The 
first emotion was the sense of shame. Now shame is not the 
attribute of unqualified depravity :— it is the characteristic of a 
mingled nature. They met their Maker neither with the un- 
blushing brow of evil, nor with the fearlessness of innocence. 
Not alone the consciousness of guilt would have driven them 
into the shady covert, but they were saddened and abashed by 
the remanent sense of their faded glory. We see no other con- 
clusion than that the fall did not extinguish the power of the hu- 
man soul to recognise in its imaginings something better than 
this mortal state. Is it not indeed every day experience that 
shame is a mixed sentiment, neutral to the regions of innocence 
and vice, and may we not infer that, when 


Th’ angelic guards ascended, mute and sad, 


man’s primeval character had indeed undergone a wretched 
change — that the gifts of his nature were enfeebled, corrupted, 
and disorganized, but not wholly forfeited? ‘The soul had be- 
come a revolted colony of God. ‘The tree from which the fruit 
was plucked was not the tree of the knowledge of evil alone. 
The glory of the heart was darkened, but not utterly quenched. 
Why, then, may we not believe that in every era of humanity, 
poetry has been addressing its aspirations to that portion of the 
human heart which God’s word tells us survived? Nay, more, 
when the hapless pair stood trembling before the offended Deity, 
his voice poured into their hearts the breath of hope. In our 
wordy controversies, no heed is taken of the mercy that the pro- 
mise was announced before the sentence, and the spirit was not 
too desolate for hope to enter. ‘Thus we find, beside the re- 
maining faculties of the soul, another element which poetry has 
never ceased to appeal to. Now when philosophers, like Bacon, 
speak of ‘the desires of the mind dissatisfied with the shews of 
things,” because ‘“ the world is inferior to the soul,” the history 
of those from whom all humanity has been transmitted, explains 
the mystery. Our fallen nature, utterly forlorn in working its 
own redemption, lost not the capacity of some fitful aspirations 
for its native brightness ; fearful as was the penalty, it did not 
destroy the sense of former glory, and even in the darkness of 
the first wrath, the light of hope was kindled by the divine pro- 
mise, as if to animate the scattered faculties of humanity. In 
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the obscurity of paganism, what was the high poetry of the an- 
cients but the struggling of those surviving powers for something 
more adequate than a sensual faith to fill the caverns of the 
heart? When the knowledge of the Godhead, too vast for the 
fallen mind, was dispersed into the fantasies of polytheism— 
when a thousand deities were enshrined in gorgeous temples 
and in the household— when men were bowing down before 
images, or worshipping the sun, or fire, or whatever they might 
chance to turn to— in all these perverted creeds there was che- 
rished the instinct of the insufficiency of this mere mortal life. 
Let it be meditated on, that the most subiime aspirations, ap- 
proaching nearest to the sphere of Truth, were the efforts of 
poetic genius. It was neither reason nor the lore of philosophic 
schools, but the creative faculty of imagination that wrestled 
most strenuously with paganism. ‘The moral wisdom of an- 
cient heathendom was in its great poems. On the pages of the 
chief Greek poets may be traced the consciousness of our min- 
gled nature, as felt by them, — showing that they partly realized 
the condition of the soul —its weakness and its strength — its 
celestial attributes soiled with some, to them unknown, earthly 
taint. It was the poets by whom some light was shed on those 
‘faded and mystical characters on the human soul.” How first 
inscribed, and how obscured, was a mystery to be broken only 
by the narrative on the first pages of the bible. ‘The soarings 
of Pindar, in many instances, illustrate this view of heathen po- 
etry. The famous simile of “the dream of a shacow” is not 
closed without adding that a ray given from the gods can send 
reality and splendor. The fine opening of the sixth Nemean 
ode, has, to our feelings, something deeply touching in its min- 
gled humility and ambition—the flutterings of hope and the 
despondency of mere humanity — its “‘ voices of two difierent 
natures.” It awakens a christian commiseration, and we long 
to share with the poet the light of our faith. We remember no 
pagan language more clearly manifesting the sense of a human 
nature created in the image of God and in his likeness, but cor- 
rupted and deranged : 


‘Ev dvdpav, Ev Ocdv yévos* ix 
Midas 62 mvéopev 

Marpos dpporepot 

Ateipyer 02 rica xexotpévac 
Asvapis ds 76 piv dvdév, 

‘O d& yidxeos dopadris aici Edos 
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Mévet oipavds. *AXAG re tp0e~Epopev 
“Epray 3} péyay vooy, ij- 


Tot pbow * Adavarois’ 


One is the race of Gods and men; 

And from one mother are we both descended : 
But for the power; there the main difference lies : 
These a mere nothing, born at once and ended ; 
For them, an indestructive mansion 

Abideth in the skies. 

Yet do we some likeness bear, 

In what is wise and fair, 

Unto th’ immortals. — Cary. 


We have entered into a somewhat elaborate disquisition on 
the subject of poetic art, because in venturing to class a living 
bard in the rank of Spenser, and Shakspeare, and Milton, we 
deemed it appropriate to show the scope of all poetry of a high 
order. We have sought to establish that poetic genius is not 
that fickle and lawless power it is often supposed to be—that 
imagination is sovereign among the faculties of the mind—and 
further, that the high aims of poetry, and its welcome to the 
heart, are in accordance with what the only authentic history 
teaches us of the history and constitution of the human soul, 
without which information the aspirations of poetry make a mys- 
tery in our nature that no philosophy can unriddle. From the 
same volume it might be shown to those who would place the 
imagination in vassalage to the understanding, that inspired pa- 
triotism, and prayer and praise and thanksgiving, took the 
voice of song,—and that prophecy and even the Redeemer’s 
lessons are glowing with the fervor of the visionary faculty. 
This is indeed the proudest attribute of imagination, that when 
the wisdom of God comes down to earth to speak to man through 
inspired lips, it is addressed chiefly to that faculty,— and when 
human imagination is faithful to its nature, it rises to claim its 
kindred with the skies. ‘The highest order must be, as it always 
has been, moral. LEarth-born and earthly it may be, but at the 
same time it must be ethereal. If it creep upon the ground, it 
is weak and perishable—if it strive to soar for ever to the sky, 
it becomes vain and fantastic. It must be at once lowly and 


aspiring, like Wordsworth’s sky-lark, 


Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam ; 
True tothe kindred points of Heaven and Home ! 
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It is the duty of the great poet to spiritualize humanity, and 
otherwise can no one rightfully possess the fame. Sadly has 
genius often betrayed its trust by perverting its holy endowment 
to darkening by profanity the shade that already hangs upon 
our nature—sensualizing instead of spiritualizing. We care 
not how great may be the power thus abused, the sacred title is 
forfeited for ever. In Shakspeare’s rhapsody, there is a deeper 
truth than the meaning floating on the surface, when he tells us 
that “the poet’s eye—doth glance from heaven to carth, Jrom 
earth to heaven.” 

After detaining the reader from our main subject, we turn to 
the collection of Wordsworth’s poems, to see whether they cor- 
respond to the ideal of poetry on which we have been dwelling. 
And first, we seek to know what is his own conception of the 
poet’s calling. Like Milton, he has chanced to record it in 
prose, and there is enough to show that he “ deems the art not 
lightly to be approached, and that the attainment of excellence 
iu it, may Jaudably be made the principal object of intellectual 
pursuit by any man, who, with reasonable consideration of cir- 
cumstances, has faith in his own impulses.” ‘The ‘ Preface to 
the Lyrical Ballads,” and the “* Supplementary Essay,” are re- 
plete with a sublime sense of poetry. He describes the poet as 


“a man speaking to men: a man, it is true, endowed with a 
more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has 
a greater knowledge of human nature, and a more comprehensive 
soul, than are supposed to be common among mankind ; a man 
pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more 
than other men in the spirit of life that is in him; delighting to 
contemplate similar volitions and passions as manifested in the 
goings on of the universe, and habitually impelled to create them 
where he does not find them.” 

....“ The knowledge both of the poet and the man of science 
is pleasure ; but the knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a neces- 
sary part of our existence, our natural and unalienable inherit- 
ance ; the other is a personal and individual acquisition, slow to 
come to us, and by no habitual and direct sympathy connecting us 
with our fellow beings. The man of science seeks truth as a re- 
mote and unknown benefactor; he cherishes and loves it in his 
solitude: the poet, singing a song in which all human beings join 
with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as a visible friend and 
hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science. Emphatically may it be said of the poet, 
as Shakspeare hath said of man, ‘that he looks before and after.’ 

NO. VII.—VOL. IV. 3 
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He is the rock of defence for human nature ; an upholder and pre- 
server, carrying every where with him relationship and love. In 
spite of difference of soil and climate, of language and manners, of 
laws and customs; in spite of things silently gone out of mind, and 
things violently destroyed : the poet binds together by passion and 
knowledge the vast empire of human society, as it is spread over 
the whole earth and over all time. The objects of the poet’s 
thoughts are every where ; though the eyes and senses of man are, 
it is true, his favorite guides, yet he will follow wheresoever he 
can find an atmosphere of sensation in which to move his wings. 
.... Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge — it is immortal 
as the heart of man.” 


Wordsworth’s exalted opinion of poetry is expressed frequently 
in verse. In the lines with the simple title, “* September, 1819,” 
he looks out upon an early autumnal scene, depicted with that 
miniature fidelity, which is one of his characteristics : the ‘ leafy 
shade, unfaded, yct prepared to fade,” becomes associated with 
the sere leaf of his own life, but from the still lively notes of the 
birds comes the reflection, that age has free choice of ‘ undis- 
cordant themes,” that may be prized “ not less than vernal ecsta- 
sies and passion’s dreams,”’ 


For deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they, like demi-gods are strong 

On whom the Muses smile ; 

But some their functions have disclaimed, 
Best pleased with what is aptliest framed 
To enervate and defile. 


Not such the initiatory strains 

Committed to the silent plains 

In Britain’s earliest dawn ; 

Trembled the groves, the stars grew pale, 
While all-too-daringly the veil 

Of nature was withdrawn! 


Nor such the spirit-stirring note 
When the live cords Alczeus smote 
Inflamed by sense of wrong ; 

Wo! wo to tyrants ! from the lyre 
Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire 
Of fierce vindictive song. 


And not unhallowed was the page, 
By winged Love inscribed, to assuage 
The pangs of vain pursuit ; 
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Love listening while the Lesbian maid 
With finest touch of passion swayed 
Her own £olian lute. 


O ye, who patiently explore 

The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
What rapture! could ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 


That were, indeed, a genuine birth 
Of poesy; a bursting forth 

Of genius from the dust ; 

What Horace gloried to behold, 
What Maro loved, shall we enfold ? 
Can haughty Time be just ? 


If more evidence be desired, let it be remembered that Words- 
worth has consecrated his whole lifé to poetry. It has been his 
sovereign intellectual pursuit, for what he has given to the world 
in prose has chiefly been incidental. On this side the ocean we 
are aloof from biographical gossip respecting living British au- 
thors, but from Wordsworth’s own pages we can gather, 1 in his 
statements and allusions to his personal history, all that is needed 
to illustrate the genius of his poems. Relying on such authentic 
information, it is proper to advert to some circumstances in his 
career. Many years ago he “ retired to his native mountains, [in 
the north of England,] with the hope of being enabled to con- 
struct a literary work that might live.” This was no morbid 
seclusion — nothing of that faint and false hearted flight from 
society of which genius has sometimes been guilty, but retire- 
ment was sought as the vantage ground of imaginative and medi- 
tative truth, and in his solitude, as we shall have occasion to 
show, he has nursed his heart to a quick sensibility to all healthy 
sympathies with his country and mankind. He has been fortu- 
nate in the cordial communion with Coleridge, and Southey, and 
«Lamb, the frolic and the gentle,” and in the friendship of 
such as Sir Walter Scott and Rogers. In another respect has 
he been fortunate — the intellectual female sympathy he has en- 
joyed in the bosom of his own family.* This appears not only 


* A newspaper report some time since raised an expectation that some of Miss 
Wordsworth’s writings were about to be published : the extracts from her Diaries 
and other effusions scattered among her brother’s poems are every way calculated 
to keep this expectation alive as a hope. 
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in the poet’s delicate allusions to the members of his household, 
but in a passage from Mr. Southey’s life of Cowper, plainly al- 
luding to Wordsworth: the facts are honorable to woman as 
well as to him who has recorded them, and should. not be over- 
looked; after speaking of the valuable influence on Cowper’s 
mind by his intimacy with Mrs. Unwin and Lady Austen, Sou- 
they adds — “ were I to say that a poet finds his best advisers 
among his female friends, it would be speaking from my own 
experience, and the greatest poet of the age would confirm it by 
his.”” — Wordsworth’s plan of life has been kept inviolate : his 
home is still among the mountains— and the aim of “ all his 
endeavors in poetry has been that they should be fitted for fill- 
ing permanently y, a station, however humble, i in the literature of 
his country.” It is remarkable that in not a Jine can be detected 
any lowering of his aim to the secondary objects of authorship. 
No trace of mercenary motive —no paltering with artificial 
tastes — no sacrifice of truth and nature for the gain of notoriety 
— no dallying with fashion, betray a faltering in the purpose to 
which he had devoted himself. Now, considering the state of 
public taste, this demanded extraordinary self-possession — all 
the fortitude of genius to preserve its equanimity. It is not for- 
gotten that Wordsworth’s successive publications were assaulted 
by a flippant, heartless, and, in its recklessness of truth, a licen- 
tious criticism. But the citadel on which it beat had its founda- 
tions deep in the rock of nature, and we have lived — and what 
is more precious to think of — the poet himself has lived to see 
the waters of that insolent tide gradually trickling down, and 
now ail] that is left— the froth and the foam, the dirt heaved up 
from the bottom, and the drift-wood on the surface, are fast float- 
ing out of sight. The early attacks on Wordsworth’s poetry 
are passing out of the thoughts cf men, save when now and then 
the breath of resentful truth is kindled against them. They 
served their short-lived purpose of displaying the absolutism of 
the chief tribunal that issued them, and now need be exposed fur 
no other end than as a terror to critical malefactors. The seat 
of the judge was then the seat of the scornful, and his mandates 
were submitted to, partly because they were addressed to bad and 
little passions, and partly because there may always be found in 
the world (in the language of Jeremy Taylor) “ herds and flocks 
of people that follow any body that whistles to them or drives 
them to pasture.” Those criticisms may be preserved as curi- 
osities of literature, and Lord Jefirey has doubtless begun to have 
some misgivings about “the case” which his fierce surgery pro- 
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fessed to abandon as “ hopeless and incurable.” Nay, the time 
may come when /is memory may be chiefly perpetuated in the 
sinister fame which *“* The Excursion” will confer on that memora- 
ble phrase of his: “* T'hzs will never do.” Those short-sighted judg- 
ments on Wordsworth’s poetical character present nothing which 
demands examination, and we dismiss the subject with a pithy and 
pertinent anecdote from one of those delightful autobiographical 
prefaces with which Southey has enriched the recent edition of 
his poetical works. Soon after the publication of “ Roderick,” 
the author received a letter from the Ettrick Shepherd, giving 
an account of his endeavors to obtain from Mr. Jefirey a favora- 
ble notice for the poem in the Edinburgh Review : Hogg adds, 
‘‘T suppose you have heard what a crushing review he has given 
Wordsworth.” We know no finer specimen of what might be 
called the scornful sublime, than Southey’s answer to this pas- 
sage: ‘There can be no reason,” he remarks in the preface, 
“ for withholding what was said in my reply, of the crushing re- 
view which had been given to Wordsworth’s great poem: — 
‘ He crush the Excursion!! Tell him he might as easily crush 
Skiddaw !” 

A few words must be given to the examination of an ambigu- 
ous phrase of not unfrequent occurrence — “‘ the school of Words- 
worth.” It is objectionable as suggesting the idea of mere man- 
nerism. Now, mannerism is not a characteristic of true genius : 
it detracts from the ideal by including the personal. It is as if 
an oracle were to utter its voice with a dialect or a provincial 
accent. We have nothing to say respecting the term ‘ Lake 
Poets,” which has become obsolete, because as soon as people 
began to disenthrall their minds of a spurious criticism, they saw 
the absurdity of going to the geography for such a designation, 
and still more of putting into the same category, the authors of 
Christabel, of Roderick, and of the Excursion. Setting that 
folly aside, we do not believe that creative genius so works, that 
its results may with any propriety be described as a school —a 
term which implies the predominance of the artificial. ‘True, there 
may be individual traits — personal characteristics — but these are 
subordinate. In the noblest productions of poesy, in sculpture 
or painting, or in the winged and more imperishable form of 
measured words, the impression is, that the work is from the 
mould of nature. ‘The more masterly the creation, the more 
plainly will it show the superscription of eternal truth. The art- 
ist’s personal mark may be discovered in no prouder place than 
the hem of a garment, or some retired corner of the work. 
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When an inferior power is dealing with the task, the traces of 
‘the ’prentice hand” are more boldly obtruded; and then we 
hear of this man’s school and that man’s school. But there may 
be periods when the love of the true and the natural has been 
set aside by artificial taste ; and then, wherever artifice has grown 
into a second nature, the very attempt to break the bonds of 
custom will be looked on as artificial. Nature is not recognised 
when sophistication usurps her place, and then fidelity to the ex- 
iled sovereign encounters the odium of lawlessness. This, we 
doubt not, has encouraged the notion of some especial scheme 
of poetry, implied in the phrase “ the school of Wordsworth.” 
In this sense we protest against it. It cannot be maintained, if 
it signify that his poetry has a character so peculiar as widely 
to separate it from other poetry of equal elevation. We should 
not fear to put this to a test: let there be selected passages that 
may be taken as fairly characteristic of him, and we would en- 
gage to furnish selections parallel in the mode of thought and 
feeling from poems of long established fame. From the severe 
and chaste models of ancient imagination — from Pindar and 
Homer, (from the latter, especially, instances will suggest them- 
selves to the classical student) — and from English literature in 
its best days, enough could be cited to show the kindred of ge- 
nius. In all its great essentials there is but one school of poetry, 
because “ poetry is the image of man and nature,” and the world 
of sense and the world of the human soul are forever the same ; 
and moreover, because truth, which is the high aim of the muse, 
is eternal. It is the school of such as Pindar and Homer, as 
Dante and Tasso, and Spenser, and Shakspeare, and Milton — 
and, as has been felt by the meditative spirits, who cherished the 
belief when it was a persecuted truth, it is the school of such as 
Wordsworth. 

In rejecting all imputations of mannerism, it may be fancied 
that we are abandoning the claim to originality. When we 
speak of the unity of poetry, it will scarcely be supposed that we 
are advocating a doctrine, like the rule of the dramatic unities, 
calculated to bind invention down to the wearisome repetitions 
of imitation. Wordsworth has been styled by some of his enthu- 
siastic admirers “ the regenerator of English poetry.” This ap- 
pears to us an exaggeration. The revolution which brought 
English poetry back to the vigor of its earlier days had previ- 
ously begun. Its decline — probably a symptom of the decline 
of national character with which it was coeval in its commence- 
ment, after lasting from the time of Charles II., seemed to ap- 
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proach its natural limit towards the close of the last century. 
The artificial style of poetry, which culminating in the exquisite 
polish of the versification of Pope, was sustained by the autho- 
rity of Dr. Jobnson, had in weaker hands begun to betray that 
it contained the seeds of its own dissolution. Warton had ven- 
tured, though with a timidity illustrative of the state of public 
taste, to maintain that Pope was not one of the great English 
poets, and a better day was dawning. ‘The work of regenera- 
tion was begun by poets earlier than Wordsworth, as he has him- 
selfshown. Thomson, and Collins, and Cowper, and Gold- 
smith, were bringing the muse nearer, once more, to the path of 
truth and nature. But not only on account of such) as these, is 
it unjust to appropriate to Wordsworth a title implying the sole 
championship in this revolution: it should not be forgotten that 
Coleridge and Southey took the field as early and as independ- 
ently. 

Disclaiming on the one hand this assumption for Wordsworth, 
and on the other denying the formation of any peculiar school 
of poetry by him, the question recurs, in what degree he is to 
be regarded as a poet of original powers. Now let it be borne 
in mind that mere novelty is not proof of originality : a whimsi- 
cal fancy may produce combinations from which a sane imagi- 
nation would recoil, and which arrogate the merit of invention 
for no other reason than that the heart can find nothing kindred 
to recognise. ‘These spurious births—new indeed but uncouth 
—must not pass for legitimacy. The genuine creations of ima- 
gination bring with them none of this strangeness; we seem to 
have known them of old; lo! how familiarly do the fictions of 
Shakspeare come to us! The clay to be wrought by the plas- 
tic power of poets is nature, and when they seek any other ma- 
terials than truth—truth of the imagination and the feelings as 
well as of the senses—they are no better than moon-struck mad- 
men. It is the pride of a feeble imagination that spurns such 
materials. As the main principles of nature are ever the same, 
there is therefore an assimilative principle in all the high efforts 
of poetic genius, of which we may be made conscious by the re- 
flection that we can pass from the one to the other without a 
thought of their being separated by the chasm of ages, or the 
barrier between living and dead languages. And what more 
than nature supplies, need be desired by the visionary faculty in 
its most ambitious moods? ‘The poet wedded to nature is rich 
in the dowry she brings. She sets before his enraptured sight 
the earth with all its sublimity and beauty, of mountain and 
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vale—of ocean and lake—the heavens and all the lights that 
are looking from them—the mute creation—the human form 
and countenance —and more boundless than the world of sight 
and sound, the world within each human bosom— the unseen 
elements of humanity—its passions, its fears and hopes— its 
joys and sorrows—the first recollections of childhood—the 
blessed memory of the happy dead—and the undying aspira- 
tions that spring from a holy faith. Such as these are the poet’s 
theme, and he is original, when he sufluses a spot of earth with 
the light of imagination—or when by the same creative power 
he reveals a single association between the outward world of 
sense and the inward world of the soul—when he unsensualizes 
what is bodily, or sends a ray into the depths of the heart— 
when he breathes life and hope into any forsaken principle of 
our being —in a word, when he reclaims any desolate region of 
thought or feeling, and enlarges the sphere of enjoyment and 
sensibility for the honor of humanity. In some form, this has 
been the tendency of the great poets of all ages, modified by in- 
dividual character and the times in which they lived. It is one 
spirit in Pindar moralizing the strife of national games and kind- 
ling heroic emotions—in Homer dealing with man in the larger 
theatre of hostile nations — in Spenser displaying human passions 
through his gorgeous allegory—in Shakspeare giving to the 
spirits of man’s inner nature form and speech and action— in 
Milton elaborating the great tragedy of mankind—and in 
Wordsworth, his 


“ theme 
No other than the very heart of man,” 





restoring to the lowly conditions of society their native portion 
—arraying homely life and household affections with a glory 
more enduring than the pomp of chivalry —creating an affinity 
between the objects of nature and our moral being —disclosing 
the forms of beauty still left on earth, and spiritualizing the 
senses, the intellect, and the passions, by teaching that within 
the soul there is an instinct aspiring beyond what is fugitive into 
the region of 


“ truths that wake 
To perish never !” 





The earliest date to any poem of Wordsworth is the year 
1786 — a juvenile effusion of his sixteenth year; the late edi- 
tion of his works was issued in 1837 ;—more than half a centu- 
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ry devoted to the Art. His productions in prose best known are 
the Essays interspersed among his poems, beside which are the 
‘“‘ Description of the Lake Country in the north of England,” 
(restored in the Philadelphia edition to its connexion with the 
poems,) and the * tract on the Convention of Cintra,” compo- 
sed during the peninsular war. Our present purpose is with 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and we allude to his writings in prose 
only as illustrative of it, and to remark that all is prompted by 
the same spirit. No matter what may be the subject, whether, 
in verse, some little trait of childhood—an incident in rural life 
—the description of an old beggar—a classical tradition— 
a burst of indignant patriotism to animate his countrymen in 
arms—a high strain of thanksgiving for a nation bowing down 
in gratitude for victories which rescued Europe from military 
despotism —the history of the church in England —the mourn- 
ing over some retired grave — the sage remonstrance with skep- 
ticism —or some deep intimation of immortality springing from 
communings with his own inmost soul ; or whether, in prose, it 
be the description of some landscape, or the fervid exposure of 
an ignominious negotiation—the same animating spirit may be 
found in each. ‘There is a symmetry in the productions of 
Wordsworth’s -youth, his manhood, and more advanced years. 
In the essential properties of his writings at different periods, 
we perceive no fluctuations, no recantation or backward move- 
ment. From the few lines bearing the earlist date down to the 
latest of his poems, the direction of his mind is the same—his 
imagination strengthening with his years. Let it not be thought 
that this implies a monotony in his poetry, or a uniformity in the 
modes in which it is conveyed. It is the unity of its spirit, and 
a consequent singleness of purpose, that we speak of— a zeal to 
call forth the divine part of man’s nature, often slumbering or 
imbruted, and to guide the impulses of the heart, by teaching it 
‘nobler loves and nobler cares.”” In the now rare tract on the 
convention of Cintra, amid many eloquent passages, whose im- 
passioned strain needs only the garb of metre to transfigure 
them into poetry, we find the following philosophical estimate of 
human nature, which is admirably illustrative of the aims of the 
author’s poetry : 


“It is a belief propagated in books, and which passes currently 
among talking men as part of their familiar wisdom, that the hearts 
of the many are constitutionally weak ; that they languish, and are 
slow to answer to the requisitions of things. I entreat those who 
are in this delusion, to look behind them and about them for the 
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evidence of experience. Now, this, rightly understood, not only 
gives no support to any such belief, but proves that the truth is in 
direct opposition to it. The history of all ages; tumults after tu- 
mults; wars, foreign or civil, with short or no breathing-spaces, 
from generation to generation ; wars — why and wherefore! Yet 
with courage, with perseverance, with self sacrifice, with enthusi- 
asm — with cruelty driving forward the cruel man from its own 
terrible nakedness, and attracting the more benign by the accompa- 
niment of some shadow which seems to sanctify it; the senseless 
weaving and interweaving of factions —vanishing and reviving 
and piercing each other like the northern lights; public commo- 
tions, and those in the bosom of the individual ; the long calenture 
to which the lover is subject ; the blast, like the blast of the desert, 
which sweeps perenially through a frightful solitude of its own 
making in the mind of the gamester; the slowly quickening but 
ever quickening descent of appetite down which the miser is pro- 
pelled; the agony and cleaving oppression of grief; the ghost-like 
hauntings of shame ; the incubus of revenge; the life-distemper 
of ambition ; — these inward existences, and the visible and fami- 
liar occurrences of daily life in every town and village ; the patient 
curiosity and contagious acclamations of the multitude in the 
streets of the city and within the walls of the theatre ; a procession, 
or a rural dance; a hunting, or a horse-race; a flood, or a fire; 
rejoicing and ringing of bells for an unexpected gift of good for- 
tune, or the coming of a foolish heir to his estate ; — these demon- 
strate incontestibly that the passions of men (I mean the soul of 
sensibility in the heart of man,)— in all quarrels, in all contests, 
in all quests, in all delights, in all employments which are either 
sought by men or thrust upon them — do immeasurably transcend 
their objects. The true sorrow of humanity consists in this : — not 
that the mind of man fuils ; but that the course and demands of ac- 
tion and life so rarely correspond with the dignity and intensity of 
human desires: and hence, that which is slow to languish, is too 
easily turned aside and abused.” 


It is the truth told in this last sentence, on which Wordsworth’s 
poetry in all its varied forms is an imaginative commentary. 

This contrariety of the course of life to the dignity of human 
desires is constantly changing in the progress of the world, and 
therefore the poet’s efforts must be adapted to the form the anta- 
gonist power chances to assume. While the wisdom of a great 
author is in many respects mated to all time, there will still be a 
correspondence between his spirit and the age and country in 
which Providence has placed him. This is an important consi- 
deration in estimating the structure of a poet’s mind. We 
hazard little in saying that Wordsworth’s mission has been to an 
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unimaginative age. In the same volume the character of the 
times is described in a passage, which reminds us of the states- 
manly philosophy of Burke: 


“Men have been pressing forward, for some time, in a path 
which has betrayed by its fruitfulness; furnishing them constant 
employment for picking up things about their feet, when thoughts 
were perishing in their minds. While mechanic arts, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, commerce, and all those products of knowledge 
which are confined to gross, definite, and tangible objects, have, 
with the aid of experimental philosophy, been every day putting 
on more brilliant colors; the splendor of imagination has been 
fading. Sensibility, which was formerly a generous nursling of 
rude nature, has been chased from its ancient range in the wide 
domain of patriotism and religion, with the weapons of derision by 
a shadow calling itself good sense: calculations of presumptuous 
expediency — groping its way among partial and temporary con- 
sequences — have been substituted for the dictates of paramount 
and infallible conscience, the supreme embracer of consequences: 
lifeless and circumspect decencies have banished the graceful neg- 
ligence and unsuspicious dignity of virtue.” 


But it may be asked whether, when poetry assumes to minis- 
ter to this sorrow of humanity — the degeneracy of our desires 
to unworthy objects, it is not trespassing on the province of reli- 
gion. O no! it is in meek attendance in the temple of faith. 
The highest poetry must be sacred, in the most comprehensive 
sense. It is in humble alliance for the rescue of exposed huma- 
nity. Poetry, for its own glory and the safety of its disciples, 
preserves at once its affinity and subordination to religion, and 
it is important, distinctly to appreciate this relation of poetry, 
to guard on the one hand against its fanatical rejection, and on 
the other, against its superstitious elevation. 


“ Faith,” says Wordsworth, in the ‘Supplement to the Preface,’ 
“‘was given to man that his affections, detached from the treasures 
of time, might be inclined to settle upon those of eternity : — the 
elevation of his nature, which this habit produces on earth, being 
to him a presumptive evidence of a future state of existence ; and 
giving him a title to partake its holiness. The religious man values 
what he sees chiefly as an ‘ imperfect shadowing forth’ of what he 
is incapable of seeing. The concerns of religion refer to indefi- 
nite objects, and are too weighty for the mind to support them 
without relieving itself by resting a great part of the burthen upon 
words and symbols. The commerce between Man and his Maker 
cannot be carried on but by a process where much is represented 
in little, and the Infinite Being accommodates himself to a finite ca- 
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pacity. In all this may be perceived the affinity between religion 
and poetry ; between religion— making up the deficiencies of rea- 
son by faith; and poetry — passionate for the instruction of rea- 
son ; between religion — whose element is infinitude, and whose 
ultimate trust is the supreme of things, submitting herself to cir- 
cumscription, and reconciled to substitutions ; and poetry — ethe- 
real and transcendent, yet incapable to sustain her existence with- 
out sensuous incarnation.” 


In illustrating this examination of Wordsworth’s poetry by 
the usual process of disjoined quotation, the difliculty of select- 
ing from so rich a collection of miscellaneous pieces, and from 
an elaborate poem like the Excursion, would be greatly increas- 
ed, were it not for the harmony of purpose which pervades 
them. This is noticed in the preface of the Excursion, which, 
it will be recollected, is but part of an unpublished “ philosophi- 
cal poem, containing views of man, nature, and society, to be 
entitled ‘ The Recluse ;’”’ we are also informed of the existence 
of another unpublished poem of an autobiographical character, 
on the growth of an individual mind. Of these it is remarked, 
‘¢the two works have the same kind of relation to each other, if 
the author may so express himself, as the ante-chapel has to the 
body of a gothic church, and that the minor pieces have such 
connexion with the main work as may give them claim to be 
likened to the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, ordi- 
narily included in those edifices.” ‘The arrangement of the 
poems “apparently miscellaneous,” is described in the general 
preface, as designed to “ serve as a commentary directing the at- 
tention of a reflective reader to the poet’s purposes, both parti- 
cular and general.”’ ‘Thus divided into several classes, accord- 
ing to the powers of mind predominant in them— to the forms 
given to them — or to their subjects— and according to an or- 
der of time, commencing with childhood and closing with o!d 
age, death, and immortality, the smaller poems are to be “ re- 
garded under a twofold view ; as composing an entire work in 
themselves, and as adjuncts to the philosophical poem, ‘ The 
Recluse.’” ‘These considerations may aid us in our present 
illustrations. 

The extract from “The Recluse” introduced in the preface 
to “ The Excursion,” is, perhaps, the fullest exposition of the 
general argument of Wordsworth’s poetry. Commending it 


entire to a thoughtful perusal, we must content ourselves with 
but a fragment : 
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“‘ —. Beauty — a Living Presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 

Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials — waits upon my steps ; 
Pitches her tents before me as I move, 

An hourly neighbor. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields — like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Main — why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 

For the discerning intellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 

A simple produce of the common day. 

— I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 

Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation : — and, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would 1 arouse the sensual from their sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 

To noble raptures ; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the external World 

Is fitted : — and how exquisitely, too — 

Theme this, but little heard of, among men — 
The external World is fitted to the Mind; 

And the creation, (by no lower name 

Can it be called,) which they with blended might 
Accomplish : this is our high argument. 

— Such grateful haunts foregoing, if I oft 

Must turn elsewhere — to travel near the tribes 
And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 

Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 

Must hear Humanity in fields and groves 

Pipe solitary anguish ; or must hang 

Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 

Of sorrow, barricaded evermore 

Within the walls of cities — may these sounds 
Have their authentic comment; that even these 
Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn ! 
Descend, prophetic Spirit! that inspir’st 

The human Soul of universal earth, 

Dreaming on things to come ; and dost possess 
A metropolitan Temple in the hearts 

Of mighty Poets; upon me bestow 

A gift of genuine insight; that my Song 
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With star-like virtue in its place may shine, 
Shedding benignant influence, and secure 
Itself, from all malevolent effect 

Of those mutations that extend their sway, 
Throughout the nether sphere !”” 





There need be no surprise, that by poetry, of which the ar- 
gument is at once so exalted and so delicate, popular favor 
should be slowly won. Greater far would the marvel be if it 
had earned a quick sympathy ; for, when a poet is charged with 
the duty of enlarging the sphere of sensibility, it is necessarily 
part of his labor to create the very taste by which he is to be 
enjoyed. How could it be otherwise, when old poetic feeling 
had been blunted by an artificial school of poetry, and when the 
best impulses of the soul were checked by a cold philosophy, 
whose glory — whether in religion, or government, or letters — 
was a heartless skepticism. Besides, a taste for poetry of a high 
order is not that passive thing it is often taken for. The reader’s 
spirit must be not sympathetic only, but co-active :— it must 
possess an imagination of its own and kindred to the master’s 
mightier faculty. ‘“ How,” exclaims Coleridge, “ shall he fully 
enjoy Wordsworth, who has never meditated on the truths which 
Wordsworth has wedded to immortal verse?’ Itis such causes 
rather than temporary and local agencies, which, after all, ex- 
plain the world’s slow reception of his poetry. Wordsworth’s 
genius first opened on the sight with the meckness of an unex- 
pected moon—at one moment, the crescent light hid by some 
interposing evening cloud; at another, itself still concealed, 
giving to the cloud “a silver lining” that was not so before ; 
again, piercing it with a ray no greater than a star; at length, 
suflusing it with a radiance with which the veil passes away into 
air, — and now 


“Tn full-orb’d glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky.” — Thalaba. 


It is every way characteristic of Wordsworth, that, with a 
fearless fidelity to his own impulses, he devotes his first pages to 
a class of poems calculated to bring him in conflict with intellect- 
ual pride, and with the fastidiousness of an artificial taste. ‘The 
«¢ Poems referring to the period of Childhood” form the humble 
and narrow entrance, as if inviting the approach of only simpli- 
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city and lowliness of spirit. ‘The poet’s illustration of the Gothic 
church, quoted above, admits of another application than to the 
mere relation between his respective poems. We know of no 
fitter type of the complete structure of Wordsworth’s poetry than 
some illustrious model of Gothic architecture. The analogy is 
brought strongly to our thoughts, when we trace in the humble 
introductory pieces a similitude to the low gateway common to 
the proudest Abbey or Cathedral ; the lofty pile, not rising like a 
Greek temple on its aspiring flight of steps, but resting on the 
simple level of the soft earth. Proud thoughts must bow down 
at the very threshold. Passing into the inner region the student 
may feel, that, in the poet’s solemn musings on the mind of man 
— his lofty contemplations of nature, with a fidelity to her small- 
est forms—the stories of saints and good men, glowing with the 
tints of his imagination — the tributes of private grief — the me- 
morials of deeds famed in his country’s annals — and, in the 
range of his sublime aspirations, tending to thoughts of eternity 
and meditations of prayer and faith, there is no capricious like- 
ness to the high embowed roof — the dim aisles — all that is vast 
with a prodigality of delicate forms —the monumental effigies 
— the colored rays from the “ storied windows’ —and the aw- 
ful perspective of the nave, leading up to the light that breaks 
in at the East above the altar. There is in Wordsworth’s poet- 
ry the Gothic harmony of all that is grand with all that is minute 
but not mean; for, both the architect and the poet work not 
servilely but congenially with nature, as her hand moulds not 
less the mountain’s bulk, than the fine tracery of each leaf that 
waves above it. Not only at the entrance and in the interior is this 
similitude ; — when the visitant comes forth in the open air, stil] 
feeling that his spirit, at first humbled, had been expanded into 
a sense of infinitude, he may look back from the thronged street 
and amid the intrusion of trivial cares, and behold the editice in 
its outward glory — pinnacle and spire high reaching to the sky. 
Thus, the heart familiarized with the spirit of Wordsworth’s po- 
etry, feels its deep communion not only in the meditations it 
awakens, but bears forth into the outer world its humanizing in- 
fluences — a light upon our daily path. It is a question of an 
accomplished and philosophic writer — Julius Hare: ‘* Do you 
not, since you have read Wordsworth, feel a fresh and more 
thoughtful delight whenever you hear a cuckoo, whenever you 
see a daisy, whenever you play with a child ?’—(‘Guwesses at 
Truth.’) When we consider Wordsworth’s strenuous and con- 
stant efforts for the spiritual elevation of mankind — his solici- 
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tude for the humble ones forgotten in the world’s account — his 
care for the least element of suffering humanity — his imaginative 
following of an Apostle’s lessons in the primal duties of faith, 
and hope, and love, — we feel that, not profanely, we may ap- 
ply to his poetry the vision of one of his own sublime sonnets : 


“ In my mind’s eye a Temple, like a cloud 
Slowly surmounting some invidious hill, 
Rose out of darkness: the bright Work stood still ; 
And might of its own beauty have been proud, 
But it was fashioned and to God was vowed 
By Virtues that diffused, in every part, 
Spirit divine through forms of human art : 
Faith had her arch —her arch, when winds biow loud, 
Into the consciousness of safety thrilled ; 
And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 
Under the grave of things; Hope had her spire 
Star-high, and pointing still to something higher ; 
Trembling I gazed, but heard a voice —it said, 
‘ Hell-gates are powerless phantoms when we build.’ ” 


His reverential affection for childhood is an element of Words- 
worth’s poetry. Memory and imagination are sent to seek for 
the idea of infancy — the faded vision of the innocence and natu- 
ral blessedness of the morn of life. It is a delight of the poet’s 
to watch the early portion of existence in all its forms. Not 
content with the rude divisions into infancy and childhood and 
boyhood, he marks it into more minute epochs : —the babe in 
“‘ new-born helplessness ;’’ —the “ frail and feeble monthling,” 
on whose face 


“‘ Smiles are beginning, like the beams of dawn 
To shoot and circulate ; smiles have there been seen; 
Tranquil assurances that Heaven supports 
The feeble motions of its life, and cheers 
Its loneliness :” 





or the ‘happy creature” of three years old: or in the exquisite 
group of the “ Jewish Family,” 


“The grace of parting Infancy 
By blushes yet untamed ; 
Age faithful to the mother’s knee, 
Nor of her arms ashamed :” 


or in the story of “ Michael,” the growth of his only child— 
the child of his old age, the gift that “‘ brings hope with it, and 
forward-looking thoughts” —first rocked by the shepherd ‘ as 
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with a woman’s gentle hand’ — and “ uttering, without words, 
a natural tune;”’—then, “ the boy’s attire not yet put on,” a 
playmate at his busy father’s side, who bestowed “ looks of fond 
correction and reproof” 


“Upon the child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears :” 


then at five years old, equipped with a little shepherd’s staff, and 
placed 


“‘ At gape or gap, to stem or turn the flock ; 


And, to his office prematurely called, 

There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 
Something between a hinderance and a help ; 

And for this cause not always, I believe, 
Receiving from his father hire of praise ; 

Though nought was left undone which staff, or voice, 
Or looks, or threatening gestures, could perform :” 


then with ten years’ strength ‘to stand against the mountain 
blasts,”—and at last when the stripling goes from his father’s 
roof, he is described as putting on “a bold face,” when he 
reaches the public way. 

But not only with such familiar ways of childhood does Words- 
worth delight to dwell. So deep is his apprehension of the holi- 
Jiness of the soul yet unspotted by the world, that even in his 
high-wrought musings upon nature, he finds companionship in 
the heedless little one, that sports beside him : 


“ 


Air sleeps — from strife or stir the clouds are free ; 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea : 

But list! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear happy Girl! if thou appear 
Heedless — untouched with awe or serious thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year ; 

And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not.” 


Again the solemn sense of childhood illuminates some simple 
recollection, and, in the sonnet entitled ‘‘Catechising,” is ex- 
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pressed not less in the exquisite description of the little group, 
than in the pathetic remembrance of a mother’s love : 


“From Little down to Least, in due degree, 
Around the Pastor, each in new-wrought vest, 
Each with a vernal posy at his breast, 

We stood, a trembling, earnest company ! 

With low soft murmur, like a distant bee, 

Some spake, by thought-perplexing fears betrayed : 
And some a bold unerring answer made : 

How fluttered then thy anxious heart for me, 
Beloved Mother! Thou whose happy hand 
Had bound the flowers I wore, with faithful tie ; 
Sweet flowers! at whose inaudible command 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doth re-appear : 
O lost too early for the frequent tear, 

And ill requited by the heartfelt sigh !”’ 


To what, it may be asked, does this reverence for childhood 
tend — what is the impulse and the motive of the poet in carrying 
the heart back into the shadowy region of its early conscious- 
ness? ‘The principle to which he appeals is universal in man- 
kind, but it is not to be explained by superficial reasons. A 
deeper truth is needed to expound the elements of the human 
soul, and it is given when he moralizes the glowing description 
of the two Boys, in the latter books of the Excursion : 





“we live by hope 

And by desire ; we see by the glad light 

And breathe the sweet air of futurity ; 

And so we live, or else we have no life. 
To-morrow— nay, perchance this very hour, 
(For every moment has its own to-morrow !) 
Those blooming Boys, whose hearts are almost sick 
With present triumph, will be sure to find 

A field before them freshened with the dew 

Of other expectations ; —:in which course 

Their happy year spins round. The youth obeys 
A like glad impulse ; and so moves the man, 
*Mid all his apprehensions, cares, and fears, — 
Or so he ought to move. Ah! why inage 

Do we revert so fondly to the walks 

Of Childhood — but that there the Soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 

Of her own native vigor ; thence can hear 
Reverberations ; and a choral song 

Commingling with the incense that ascends 
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Undaunted, toward the imperishable heavens, 
From her own lonely altar ?” 


When imagination thus lights up these sublime visions of 
childhood and infancy, what wisdom, what moral strength are 
we to gather —or are they to pass away as profitless as dreams ? 
The answer is this : — the lesson that teaches how holy a thing, 
even with all its frailty, the heart is, before worldly passions 
throng to take possession of it, is in itself persuasive to aspira- 
tions after a renewed innocence and simple feelings. ‘The con- 
sciousness or the recollection of a better nature, call it which you 
may, and dim and shadowy though it be, is precious, because 
God in mercy has not divorced the soul of man from hope and 
the joy inspired by the mere sense of the good and the pure and 
the beautiful. That sense is strengthened by these imaginative 
revelations of infancy, reflecting promises of a redeemed nature, 
which in themselves are often feebly apprehended ; and thus, to 
apply to this subservience of imagination to revelation one of 
Wordsworth’s beautiful images, we may behold the 


“ce 





uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 


Not only assurances of a better nature are gained; these ima- 
ginative “ recollections of early childhood” expand into ‘inti- 
mations of immortality” in the lofty ode closing the miscellane- 
ous poems. The imagination fashions the memory of * delight 
and liberty, the simple creed of childhood,” into the idea of a 
pre-existent state — a mode of symbolizing the eternal and the 
ideal—and by a mighty grasp the past and the future are 
brought together as fragments of eternity, and from the memory 
of our inmost being in early life, there springs up an intimation 
of our immortality : 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
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He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely Nurse does all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came.” 


We know of no mightier effort of poetic genius, than the immor- 
tal endowment of the poet’s spirit thus struggling with its earthly 
freight — “ custom, time, and domineering faculties of sense,” 


and we feel that the power is victorious, when he exultingly tells 
us, 


“ The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : 
for those first affections 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


These strains belong to the very highest order of imagination. 
They may, to some, appear flighty, wild, and extravagant — to 
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others, mystic and cloudy. This will vary according to the in- 
tellectual and imaginative endowments of different readers. A 
matter-of-fact philosophy, not conversant with man’s inner being, 
may demand what is the spot of reality from which the poet’s 
imagination has soured so high. A dogmatic fanaticism may 
arraign the heart of childhood —beholding there, not as with 
the poet’s eye, “glimpses of glory,” but only spots of sin — the 
feebleness of our fallen nature and symptoms of incipient de- 
pravity. ‘The poet’s creed, divested of its radiance, is this — 
that recollections of early childhood awaken in the mind con- 
ceptions of a state of being purer and better than what belongs 
to our after-years — that those conceptions wrought upon by 
the imagination become endowed with attributes not limitable by 
time or space — that thus the soul acquires a sense of something 
within itself that is more than earthly —. a consciousness of com- 
munings with eternit: this spiritual mood it passes 
over the limits at once of physical birth and death, and is borne 
forward from its youngest memory into an existence bey ond the 
grave. In the image of childhood the heart recognizes its own 
imperishable nature, and in the innocence of those days it dis- 
covers faintly shadowed forth promises of the soul redeemed and 
happy. “In that little Goshen —the heart of childhood,” — 
says Charles Lamb, “ there will be light, when the grown world 
flounders about in the darkness of sense and materiality.” 
Wordsworth’s devotion to the beauty of early life is the same 
trait of genius which produced Shakspeare’s sweet pictures of 
childhood — Jeremy Taylor’s—and Southey’s afiectionate 
playfulness with his * good little women and men.” But the 
question may occur, what authority has Wordsworth for thus re- 
garding childhood as emblematic of a happy hereafter? How 
dare he so deeply reverence any era of man’s life? How dare 
he in any form of humanity —corrupt, and wretched, and 
down-trodden as it is— in the feebleness of infancy or the flut- 
terings of childhood — trace intimations of immortality — fore- 
tokenings and assurances of heaven? ‘This shall be fully met 
— but by no other vindication than an allusion to that narrative 
which tells us that Jesus bade his busy disciples suffer the little 
children to come unto him—and prociaiming that * of such 
is the kingdom of God,” “took them up in bis arms, put his 
hands upon them, and blessed them.” Now, to turn the ques- 
tioning back,— who will impute to Wordsworth a heresy, 





_ in thus, as it were in obedience to the Saviour’s teaching, an- 


nouncing that childhood is a consecrated thing for man to medi- 
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tateon? We have before spoken of all poetry of a high order 
partaking of a sacred character in a more comprehensive sense 
than that to which as a metrical expression of doctrine, the term 
is usually appropriated. Poetry becomes auxiliar to Divine 
truth, with which it acts in harmony without identifying itself 
with the same forms of its lessons. For fear of misapprehen- 
sion, it may be well to illustrate this by the present instance. 
The Saviour announces in one short sentence that ‘ of such (the 
little children) is the kingdom of heaven :”’ then it is a fit theme 
for uninspired wisdom to disclose what is the nature of the little 
child. Thus, when Wordsworth sends his spirit to explore the 
heart of childhood and bring to light the beauty of its innocence, 
the impulse of his chastened poetic instinct, is in accordance with 
the teachings of childlike simplicity which distinguish Christi- 
anity, and the deepest of his musings is consecrated to the truth 
of revelation. 

This subject has been dwelt on, to illustrate the sublime tone 
of Wordsworth’s poetry when treating even the simplest forms 
of humanity. From the emotions of childhood, anotier law of 
our moral being is evolved in the lines with which the poet meets 
his reader on his first page : 


** My heart leaps up when 1 behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die ! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

It is one of the sorrows of humanity that we are feeble in car- 
rying forward into life the freshness of our early days, and that 
our self-consciousness loses its continuity. ‘* Men exist,” remarks 
Coleridge, in fragments.” ‘The elements of the heart are 
wasted when the sympathy between different periods of existence 
is broken. No recollection of youthful innocence rises up to 
plead with the sophistications of manhood— impulses are re- 
ceived only from what is outward and accidental—and, when 
animal decay comes on, the heart which has never recognised 
its inner modes of feeling, is found to be desolate. How affec- 
tionately does Charles Lamb —‘‘ the man Elia” —regard his 
other self — * the child Elia, in the back ground,” as “ a guard- 
ian giving the rule to his unpractised steps, and regulating the 
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tones of his moral being!” It is one of Wordsworth’s great 
aims to preserve the freshness of the spirit by cherishing the 
sensibility to the beauty of external nature ; but with that fidelity 
to truth which never leaves him, it is acknowledged, that the 
feeling is not exempt from the influence of time. ‘The change 
from the passionate gaze on nature to meditative contemplation, 
is feelingly described in the admirable “Tintern Abbey” lines. 

To do any thing like justice to Wordsworth’s descriptive 
powers is impossible within our limits. A hundred passages 
might be cited to show the world of sense, painted not only in 
its bolder features, but in its most delicate lines. ‘The study of 
external nature pervades the Excursion, the Memorials of ‘Tours, 
the beautiful series of ‘* Evening Voluntaries,” and is scattered 
through the small pieces. We shall not attempt more than a 
few detached specimens of the minute accuracy of his descrip- 
tions : 


“ A single beech-tree grew 
Within this grove of firs! and on the fork 
Of that one beech, appeared a thrush’s nest ; 
A last year’s nest, conspicuously built 
At such small elevation from the ground 
As gave sure sign that they, who in that house 
Of nature and of love had made their home 
Amid the fir-trees, all the summer long 
Dwelt in a tranquil spot.” ——— Naming of Places, 6. 


“We paused, one now 
And now the other; to point out, perchance 
To pluck, some flower or water-weed, too fair 
Either to be divided from the place 
On which it grew, or to be left alone 
To its own beauty.” ——— Naming of Places, 4. 


“ the lake 
Just at the point of issue, where it fears 
The form and motion of a stream to take ; 
Where it begins to stir, yet voiceless as a snake.” 
Desultory Stanzas. 


“ By this the stars were almost gone, 
The moon was sitting on the hill, 
So pale you scarcely looked at her : 
The little birds began to stir, 
Though yet their tongues were still :” — The Idiot Boy. 
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the description of a clear, and tranquil winter morning : 


“ Bright shines the Sun, as if his beams would wake 
The tender insects sleeping in their cells; 
Bright shines the Sun — and not a breeze to shake 
The drops that tip the melting icicles :” — Thanksgiving Ode. 


the picture of the repose and dimness of an evening scene : 


“ A stream is heard —I see it not, but know 
By its soft music whence the waters flow ; 
Wheels and the tread of hoofs are heard no more ; 
One boat there was, but it will touch the shore 
With the next dipping of its slackened oar ; 
Faint sound, that, for the gayest of the gay, 
Might give to serious thought a moment’s sway, 
Asa last token of man’s toilsome day !” — Evening Voluntaries. 


These may show how faithful a student of nature Wordsworth 
has been. But the world of the eye and the ear, like the senses 
that observe them, are subject to decay, and it is not the cha- 
racter of his genius to pause upon whatis perishable. “The true 
service of nature cannot be divorced from man’s inner spirit : 


“Oh! ’tis the heart that magnifies this life 
Making a truth and beauty of her own.” 


Deep and habitual as is Wordsworth’s devotion to nature, it 
is no idolatry of what is material. He fails not to impress on us 
that her forms, loved as they are, are fugitive — valueless except 
when contemplated in their relation to man and to his Maker — 
that “‘ the earth, the dear green earth,” when the soul is alien- 
ated from it, becomes, as to Hamlet’s morbid mood, “a steril 
promontory,” and that the universe is hollow without the pre- 
sence of faith and imagination : 


“T have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions ofa smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ! and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith.” Excursion, b. iv. 
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It is the principle of the poet’s love of nature that the soul, 
during its abode in our mortal frame, can gather, from all that 
meets the senses, food for its nobler faculties, and, in relation to 
its immortal endowment of spiritual aspirations, the earth is only 
“the homely Nurse, with something of a Mother’s mind.” In 
all Wordsworth’s descriptive poetry may be observed 


“ The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine.” 





In this spirit are given the beautiful exhortations to his sister: 





“‘ Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her: ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, nor disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 

To blow against thee: and in after years, 
When these wild ecstacies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations !” Tintern Abbey. 


Such is Wordsworth’s faith in the Infinite Wisdom, that 
framed the earth, the elements, and the physical heavens, to fos- 
ter the heart of man, that no spot is too desolate or silent for 
the communion with nature : 





“The estate of man would be indeed forlorn, 
If false conclusions of the reasoning power 
Made the eye blind and closed the passages 
Through which the ear converses with the heart. 
NO. VIIL.—VOL. IV. ) 
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Has not the soul, the being of your life, 
Received a shock of awful consciousness, 

In some calm season, when these lofty rocks 
At night’s approach bring down the unclouded sky, 
To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 

A temple framing of dimensions vast, 

And yet not too enormous for the sound 

Of human anthems, — choral song, or burst 
Sublime of instrumental harmony, 

To glorify the Eternal! What if these 

Did never break the stillness that prevails 
Here, — if the solemn nightingale be mute, 
And the soft wood-lark here did never chant 
Her vespers, — Nature fails not to provide 
Impulse and utterance. The whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights, 
And blind recesses of the caverned rocks ; 
The little rills and waters numberless, 
Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 

With the loud streams: and often at the hour 
When issue forth the first pale stars, is heard, 
Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 

One voice — the solitary raven, flying 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome, 
Unseen, perchance above all power of sight— 
An iron knell! with echoes from afar 

Faint — and still fainter — as the cry, with which 
The wanderer accompanies her flight 

Through the calm region, fades upon the ear, 
Diminishing by distance, till it seemed 

To expire ; yet from the abyss is caught again, 
And yet again recovered !” — Excursion, b. iv. 


But in all Wordsworth’s recognitions of the influences of nature, 
the world of materiality is kept in due subordination to the im- 
mortal power in the heart, and the truth steadfastly upheld, that 
the sou] has an existence independent of the frail tenure of sense. 
The sublime apostrophe to the Deity, in the fourth book of the 
Excursion, proclaims that though the universe be perishable, 


there may be an undying communion between God and the soul. 


of man: 


“ Thou, dread source 
Prime, self-existing cause and end of all 

That in the scale of being fill their place ; 

Above our human region, or below, 

Set and sustained ; — thou, who didst wrap the cloud 
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Of infancy around us, that thyself, 

Therein with our simplicity a while 

Might’ st hold, on earth, communion undisturbed ; 

Who from the anarchy of dreaming sleep, 

Or from its death-like void, with punctual care, 

And touch as gentle as the morning light, 

Restor’st us, daily, to the powers of sense, 

And reason’s steadfast rule — thou, thou alone 

Art everlasting, and the blessed spirits, 

Which thou includest, as the sea her waves: 

For adoration thou endur’st ; endure 

For consciousness the motions of thy will; 

For apprehension those transcendent truths 

Of the pure intellect, that stand as laws 

(Submission constituting strength and power) 

Even to thy Being’s infinite majesty ! 

This universe shall pass away — a work 

Glorious ! because the shadow of thy might 

A step, or link, for intercourse with thee. 

Ah! if the time must come, in which my feet 

No more shall stray where meditation leads, 

By flowing stream, through wood, or craggy wild, 

Loved haunts like these ; the unimprisoned mind 

May yet have scope to range among her own, 

Her thoughts, her images, her high desires. 

If the dear faculty of sight should fail, 

Still, it may be allowed me to remember 

What visionary powers of eye and soul 

In youth were mine; when, stationed on the top 

Of some huge hill — expectant I beheld 

The sun rise up, from distant climes returned 

Darkness to chase, and sleep ; and bring the day 

His bounteous gift! or saw him toward the deep 

Sink, with a retinue of flaming clouds 

Attended; then, my spirit was entranced 

With joy exalted to beatitude ; 

The measure of my soul was filled with bliss, 

And holiest love ; as earth, sea, air, with light, 

With pomp, with glory, with magnificence !” 
But not only is the independence of the mind thus asserted. In 
the beautiful churchyard narratives, its power is portrayed, when 
impaired in its faculties of sight and hearing. ‘The account of 
the cheerful deaf man is conceived in such a deep sympathy that 
the poet seems speaking from the very heart of the unfortunate : 


“ The bird of dawn 
Did never rouse this Cottager from sleep 
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With startling summons; not for his delight 

The vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for him 
Murmured the laboring bee. When stormy winds 
Were working the broad bosom of the lake 

Into a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 

The agitated scene before his eye 

Was silent as a picture. 


There is something exquisitely soothing in the passages which 
go on to show happiness discovering other avenues to the heart, 
and at last, even over the deaf man’s grave a beauty is cast by 
one of those matchless touches, which grace the muse of Words- 
worth : 

— “Yon tall pine tree, whose composing sound 

Was wasted on the good man’s living ear, 

Hath now its own peculiar sanctity ; 

And at the touch of every wandering breeze 

Murmurs, not idly, o’er his peaceful grave.” 

Excursion, b. vii. 


The description of the blind man, “ enlightened” by his other 
senses, and by the spiritual illumination within, is moralized in 
even a higher strain, rising into an imagination of the Christian’s 
victory over the grave, and closing with one of Wordsworth’s 
favorite tributes to the congenial mind of Milton : 


“ proof abounds 

Upon the earth, that faculties which seem 
Extinguished, do not, therefore, cease to be. 

And to the mind among her powers of sense 
This transfer is permitted, —not alone 

That the bereft their recompense may win ; 

But for remoter purposes of love 

And charity ; nor last nor least for this, 

That to the imagination may be given 

A type and shadow of an awful truth ; 

How, likewise, under sufferance divine, 

Darkness is banished from the realms of death, 
By man’s imperishable spirit, quelled. 

Unto the men who see not as we see 

Futurity was thought, in ancient times, 

To be laid open, and they prophesied. 

And know we not that from the blind have flowed 
The highest, holiest raptures of the lyre ; 

And wisdom married to immortal verse ?’’ — 
Excursion, b. vii. 
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We have been anxious to prove that Wordsworth’s contem- 


“cc 


Trembling, I look upon the secret springs 
Of that licentious craving in the mind 

To act the God among external things, 

To bind, on apt suggestion, or unbind ; 
And marvel not that antique Faith inclined 
To crowd the world with metamorphosis, 
Vouchsafed in pity or in wrath assigued ; 


Such insolent temptations wouldst thou miss, 


plations of nature involve no dependence of the mind upon ac- 
cidents of the outward world, and so to vindicate his poetic faith 
from suspicion of any pantheistic tendencies to an absolute na- 
ture-worship, disparaging man’s immortal endowment, and ex- 
cluding a distinct recognition of the Supreme Being. The 
danger of the heart, in this respect, has not been overlooked by 
him: 


Avoid these sights ; nor brood o’er Fable’s dark abyss !”’ 


Processions. 


The kindly influences of nature are shown by Wordsworth, 


“ Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 


Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 


not only in scenes of extraordinary splendor and sublimity, in- 
spiring lofty raptures, but, as he exults : 


Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


From that favorite of the elder poets— the Daisy —he draws 


instruction copiously : 


A hundred times, by rock or bower, 

Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 

Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehensions ; 

Some steady love ; some brief delight ; 

Some memory that had taken flight ; 

Some chime of fancy wrong or right ; 
Or stray invention. 


If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to Thee should turn, 
I drink out of en humbler urn 
A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure.” 
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More than this, to nature is ascribed a power of softening the 
feelings hardened by a reckless sensuality —of reclaiming from 
vicious habit the heart of such a being as “Peter Bell.” By 
such agency 





“is Peter taught to feel 
That man’s heart is a holy thing ; 

And nature, through a world of death, 
Breathes into him a second breath, 

More searching than the breath of spring.” 


It is Wordsworth’s aim to show not only the influences of na- 
ture on our moral being, but the reciprocal action of our feelings, 
by the agency of imagination, on the outward world, which the 
senses are said to “ half perceive and half create.” The mere 
personification of any of the forms of nature is but a rude poetic 
process, but the higher purpose is to endow them with attributes 
of sentient and intellectual being, and by such interchange, to 
create a moral sympathy between the heart of man and all that 
meets his senses. It is one of the principles of Wordsworth’s 
poetry to develop’this harmony of the sensuous and the spiritual, 
by giving not only life to breathless nature, but impulses and 
feelings kindred to those in the human breast. It is the philo- 
sophical moral of the poem of * Hart-leap Well,” that the face 
of nature puts on an expression correspondent with any impress- 
ive incident she has witnessed. It is there beautifully illustrated, 
but we must content ourselves with an instance in a fragment of 
the lines “‘ written during an evening walk, after a stormy day, 
on the expected death of Mr. Fox:” ; 


“Loud is the Vale! the Voice is up 
With which she speaks when storms are gone, 
A mighty unison of streams ! 
Of all her Voices, One ! 


Loud is the Vale ; — this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the Sea ; 

Yon star upon the mountain-top 

Is listening quietly.” 


The poet’s communion with nature is not confined to its in- 
animate forms— it is comprehensive of sympathies with the be- 
ings below the scale of humanity. An eloquent exhortation to 
the cultivation of an affectionate knowledge of the inferior kinds, 
as members of “the mighty commonwealth of things, — up from 
the creeping plant to sovereign Man,” — is one of the sublime 
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passages of the fourth book of the Excursion. The sympathy 


descending to the mute creation is also especially shown in the 
«¢ White Doe of Rylstone” and the “ Hart-leap Well.” The 
stanzas — ‘‘ September, 1819,” finely illustrate Wordsworth’s 
spirit, expressing not only the communion of the human heart 
with other forms of being to which life and sense are given — 
but that both receive an impulse from “the outward shows of 
sky and earth” —and that all, — the lifeless masses— the un- 
thinking birds — and the human spirit, are looked on by the eye 
of their common God: 


“ The sylvan slopes with corn-clad fields 
Are hung, as if with golden shields, 
Bright trophies of the sun! 

Like a fair sister of the sky, 
Unruffled doth the blue lake le, 


The mountains looking on. 


And, sooth to say, yon vocal grove, 
Albeit uninspired by love, 

By love untaught to ring, 

May well afford to mortal ear 

An impulse more profoundly dear 
Than music of the Spring. 


For that from turbulence and heat 
Proceeds, from some uneasy seat 
In nature’s struggling frame, 
Some region of impatient life : 
And jealousy, and quivering strife, 
Therein a portion claim. 


This, this is holy ; while I hear 
These vespers of another year, 
This hymn of thanks and praise, 
My spirit seems to mount above 
The anxieties of human love, 
And earth’s precarious days. 


But list !— though winter storms be nigh, 
Unchecked is that soft harmony : 

There lives Who can provide 

For all his creatures ; and in Him, 

Even like the radiant Seraphim, 

These choristers confide.” 


In the piece on “ Gold and Silver Fishes in a Vase,” the 
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summate pictorial power of the language is not the chief beauty : 
— the vase becomes a “ type of a sunny human breast,” and its 
inmates, with forms so unessential, are instinct with meanings of 
their own, not uninstructive to the passions of thinking man. 
Who, remembering these lines, can ever look on such creatures 
without a deeper and better emotion than blank admiration ? 


“‘ How beautiful !— Yet none knows why 

This ever-graceful change, 

Renewed, — renewed incessantly — 
Within your quiet range. 

Is it that ye with conscious skill 
For mutual pleasure glide ; 

And sometimes, not without your will, 
Are dwarfed, or magnified ? 


Whate’er your forms express, 
Whate’er ye seem, whate’er ye are — 
All leads to gentleness.” 


At the very time that his fancy is thus luxuriating, Wordsworth’s 
faithfulness to truth is still apparent, for while he is adding by 
his imagery brightness to their * golden flash and silver gleam,” 
there are signs of a deeper emotion in his heart, because the rays 
come from a ‘glassy prison.” Bright and beautiful as the crea- 
tures are to the poet’s eye, he is true to nature, which he feels is 
violated, and in the sequel, “‘ Liberty,” when they are removed 
‘‘to the fresh waters of a living well,” 


“On whose smooth breast, with dimples light and small 
The fly may settle, or the blossom fall,” 


his heart beats with a freer motion. ‘The little beings are in- 
vested with man’s dread of slavery—a childlike fearfulness in 
their unnatural durance — and the human passion for freedom 
is made an endowment of all sentient life : 


“Who can divine what impulses from God 
Reach the caged lark, within a town abode, 
From his poor inch or two of daisied sod ? 
O, yield him back his privilege !— No sea 
Swells like the bosom of a man set free ; 
A wilderness is rich with liberty. 
Roll on, ye spouting whales, who die or kee 
Your independence in the fathomless Deep ! 
Spread, tiny nautilus, the living sail; 
Dive, at thy choice, or brave the freshening gale ! 
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If unreproved the ambitious eagle mount 
Sunward to seek the daylight in its fount, 
Bays, gulfs, and ocean’s Indian width, shall be, 
Till the world perishes, a field for thee !”’ 


Wordsworth’s strong affection for the inferior kinds never 
tempts him into extravagances from the ways of truth. It is 
not indulged at the expense of the dignity of human nature: it 
is his care at once to cultivate feelings of benignity towards all 
visible beings, and to preserve the natural station of each in the 
scale of creation. A delicate proof of this occurs in the first 
part of the “‘ Tribute to the memory of a favorite Dog.” This 
is a subject, which, in the hands of a poet of lighter feelings or 
of morbid temperament, tends invariably to exaggeration. The 
lifeless creature is raised to the level of humanity —or above it. 
The epitaph is made the vehicle of a cynical irritability, and the 
mourner over the dead dog begins himself to snarl at his fellow 
men. The reader will have no difficulty in recalling such in- 
stances. Now, if the remains of the old animal, who had his 
share in a thousand household thoughts, are cast out to be de- 
voured by birds, nature is violated —and feeling is violated — 
but they are also violated by the sacred honors of human sepul- 
ture. There is therefore a beauty in the simple rectitude of 
feeling in these lines : 


“ Lie here, without a record of thy worth, 
Beneath a covering of the common earth! 
It is not from unwillingness to praise, 
Or want of love, that here no Stone we raise; 
More thou deserv’st ; but ¢27s man gives to man, 
Brother to brother, th7s is all we can. 
Yet they to whom thy virtues made thee dear 
Shall find thee through all changes of the year: 
This oak points out thy grave ; the silent tree 
Will gladly stand a monument of thee.” 


Before passing from the poems especially devoted to external 
nature, we must allude to one, among the poet’s later produc- 
tions, which, when perused with the thought that is due to it, 
will be ranked among the most illustrious effusions in English 
poetry. ‘The Stanzas “on the power of Sound,” present the 
most sublime single illustration of the genius of Wordsworth in 
spiritualizing the world of sense. The gigantic scope of his ima- 
gination in gathering the vast variety of audible impulses on the 
air, is not more wonderful than the sagacity with which they are 
NO. ViI.—vVOL. IV. 
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associated with our moral being. The pulses of the ear and the 
pulses of the heart are made to beat so in unison, that the sensu- 
ous and the spiritual are blended into one. ‘This is one of the 
few of Wordsworth’s poems prefaced by an explanatory argu- 
ment, which is some indication of the depth of its inspiration. 
It peculiarly requires a continuous as well as thoughtful exami- 
nation, but we venture to refer to some passages init. This 
fragment is but a part of the range of observation : 


“ The headlong streams and fountains 
Serve Thee, invisible Spirit, with untired powers ; 
Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains, 
They lull, perchance, ten thousand thousand flowers. 
That roar, the prowling lion’s Here I am, 
How fearful to the desert wide! 
That bleat, how tender! of the dam 
Calling a straggler to her side. 
Shout, cuckoo ! —let the vernal soul 
Go with thee to the frozen zone ; 
Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone bell-bird, toll! 
At the still hour to Mercy dear, \ 
Mercy from her twilight throne 
Listening to nun’s faint throb of holy fear, 
To sailor’s prayer breathed from a darkening sea, 
Or widow’s cottage lullaby. 


Ye Voices, and Ye Shadows, 

And Images of voice —to hound and horn 

From rocky steep and rock-bestudded meadows 
Flung back, and in the sky’s blue caves, reborn — 
On with your pastime! till the church-tower bells 
A greeting give of measured glee ; 

And milder echoes from their cells 

Repeat the bridal symphony. 

Then, or far earlier, let us rove 

Where mists are breaking up, or gone, 

And from aloft look down into a cove 
Besprinkled with a careless quire, 

Happy milk maids, one by one 

Scattering a ditty, each to her desire, 

A liquid concert, matchless by nice Art, 

A stream as if from one full heart. 


Blest be the song that brightens 

The blind man’s gloom, exalts the veteran’s mirth ; 
Unscorned the peasant’s whistling breath, that lightens 
His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth ; 
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For the tired slave, Song lifts the languid oar, 
And bids it aptly fall, with chime 

That beautifies the fairest shore, 

And mitigates the harshest clime. 


The passage of deepest impression, and manifesting how faith- 
fully Wordsworth clings to the real heart of human nature, is 
the sublime recalling of his imagination from its flights into the 
region of fable : 





—“ The gift to King Amphion 

That walled a city with its melody 

Was for belief no dream : —thy skill, Arion! 
Could humanize the creatures of the sea, 
Where men were monsters. A last grace he craves, 
Leave for one chant ; —the dulcet sound 
Steals from the deck o’er willing waves, 
And listening dolphins gather round. 
Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 

’*Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 

A proud One, docile as a managed horse ; 
And singing, while the accordant hand 
Sweeps his harp, the Master rides ; 

So shall he touch at length a friendly strand, 
And he, with his preserver, shine star-bright 
In memory, through silent night. 





The pipe of Pan, to shepherds 

Couched in the shadow of Menalian pines, 
Was passing sweet; the eye-balls of the leopards 
That in high triumph drew the Lord of vines, 
How did they sparkle to the cymbal’s clang ! 
While Fauns and Satyrs beat the ground 

In cadence, — and Silenus swang 

This way and that, with wild-flowers crowned. 
To life, to life give back thine ear : 

Ye who are longing to be rid 

Of fable, though to truth subservient, hear 

The little sprinkling of cold earth that fell 
Echoed from the coffin-lid ; 

The convict’s summons in the steeple’s knell ; 

* The vain distress-gun’ from a leeward shore 
Repeated — heard and heard no more !” 


There — is the might of Wordsworth’s genius, in thus awa- 
kening a sense of the Joftiest moral sublimity by the utterance 
of simple truth and in simple language. But his soaring is car- 
ried higher into a sphere yet holier. It is characteristic that a 
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theme so palpably sensuous is associated with even more than 
the emotions of the heart. The labyrinth of the ear, in common 
with all that is material, is perishable ; but relief from the bur- 
den of that thought is not looked for in any mere fancy. The 
resting place of Wordsworth’s spirit is the lap of Faith—and 
the poem finds its sublime close in the truth of Christian revela- 
tion : 


“The heavens, whose aspect makes our minds as still 
As they themselves appear to be, 
Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting harmony ; 
The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 
Thy pinions, universal Air, 
Ever waving to and fro, 
Are delegates of harmony, and bear 
Strains that support the Seasons in their round ; 
Stern Winter loves a dirge-like sound. 


Break forth into thanksgiving, 

Ye banded instruments of wind and chords; 
Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 

Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words ! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon; 

Thou too be heard, lone eagle! freed 

From snowy peak and cloud, attune 

Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 

Of joy, that from her utmost walls 

The six days’ Work, by flaming Seraphim, 
Transmits to Heaven! As Deep to Deep 
Shouting through one valley calls, 

All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 
For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 
Into the ear of God, their Lord ! 


A Voice to Light gave Being; 

To Time, and Man his earth-born chronicler, 
A Voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir ; 

The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 

Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 

To archangelic lips applied, 

The grave shall open, quench the stars, 

O Silence! are Man’s noisy years 
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No more than moments of thy life ? 

Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 

With her smooth tones and discords just, 

Tempered into rapturous strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave ? No! though earth be dust 
And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, her stay 

Is in the Worp, that shall not pass away.” 


In Wordsworth’s poetry treating of character and the affec- 
tions, we discover even more of his fearless and affectionate con- 
fidence in truth, He sought in humble and rustic life materials 
for his imagination, ‘ because,” (among other reasons assigned 
by him,) “ in that condition, the essential passions of the heart 
find a better soil in which they can attain their maturity, are less 
under restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic language, 
—and because our elementary feelings co-exist in a state of 
greater simplicity, and, consequently, may be more accurately 
contemplated, and more forcibly communicated.” ( Preface.) 
Believing that the heart might be better studied, when divested 
of its artificial and arbitrary feelings, he turned to that portion 
of his kind, in which he could look on ‘ men as they are men 
within themselves.” But beside this professional motive, there 
was another impulse for his well-matured design of reclaiming a 
desolate tract of poetry —a region of humanity not really touch- 
ed by the artificial poets that had been in the ascendant so long. 
Not a few of Wordsworth’s poems were composed with the hope 
of their contributing to arrest the rapid decay, he had observed, 
of the home-affections among the lower orders of society —an 
evil resulting partly from some legislative measures and various 
social devices, inimical to independent domestic life. A private 
letter, accompanying the “ Lyrical Ballads,” was addressed to 
Charles James Fox by Wordsworth in 1801. This letter, 
which states some of the writer’s poetical principles, and does 
great honor to his heart, has been recently published in a life of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, and has reached us while this article is in 
preparation. The two poems, “ The Brothers,” and “ Michael,” 
to which Mr. Fox’s attention was invited, were designed, as the 
letter states, for pictures of the domestic affections as known to 
exist amongst a rural class in the north of England—and “ to 
show that men who do not wear fine clothes can feel deeply.” 
‘«« The poems,” the writer adds, “ are faithful copies from na- 
ture ; and I hope, whatever effect they may have upon you, you 
will at least be able to perceive that they may excite profitable 
sympathies in many kind and good hearts, and may in some 
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some small degree enlarge our feelings of reverence for our spe- 
cies, and our knowledge of human nature, by showing that our 
best qualities are possessed by men whom we are tov apt to con- 
sider, not with reference to the points in which they resemble us, but 
to those in which they manifestly differ from us.” It is thus the 
honorable — the Christian aim of much of Wordsworth’s poet- 
ry, to persuade mankind of their common human-heartedness — 
to correct whatever moral evil results from artificial divisions of 
society — to disclose the natural dignity of humble life, and to 
create a sympathy with it in other ranks. The broken fellow- 
ship of our race, is one of the sorrows of humanity prompting 
the pathetic lament — * Alas! what differs more than man from 
man !’? —in the last book of the Excursion. 

It is seen then that Wordsworth’s predilection for the depart- 
ments of daily life is not a mere intellectual choice of an apt sub- 
ject, but a moral impulse, and when it is vindicated on princi- 
ples of taste alone, the deeper and worthier motive is lost sight 
of. ‘There is something noble in the fervor and fearlessness 
with which he embarks in the cause of the simple forms of hu- 
manity : 


“‘ Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 


The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way 

With sympathetic heart may stray 
And with a soul of power. 


These given, what more need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 

What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 

May find or there create ?” 





Peter Beil. 


It is, however, a false, because a partial, estimate of Words- 
worth’s poetry — that it is exclusively devoted to humble life. 
Its purpose is more comprehensive ; first, to rescue from neglect 
the forlorn conditions, and then, to create an uninterrupted sym- 
pathy along the whole scale of society — feelings that can stoop 
as well as soar: 
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“Glorious is the blending 
Of light affections climbing or descending 
Along a scale of light and life, with cares 
Alternate ; carrying holy thoughts and prayers 
Up to the sovereign seat of the Most High ; 
Descending to the worm in charity ; 
Like those good Angels whom a dream of night 
Gave, in the field of Luz, to Jacob’s sight ; 
All, while he slept, treading the pendant stairs 
Earthward or heavenward, radiant messengers, 
That, with a perfect will in one accord 
Of strict obedience, served the Almighty Lord; 
And with untired humility forebore 
To speed their errand by the wings they wore.” — Humanity. 


Wordswerth’s poetic zeal for the character of the poor is full 
of its moral uses. ‘There is, for instance, no more hackneyed 
palliation for the want of charity than the demerit of those by 
whom it is solicited ; our weak affections grow weaker still by 
disappointment, and the heart, almost instinctively, contracts 
itself on the discovery of bounty ill requited, and misplaced 
compassion. ‘This is a common plea of selfishness, and a com- 
mon refuge from ingratitude. Now, when the Poet vindicates 
the sensibilities of the lowly, he does a service — not to them 
alone, but to all humanity — by fostering the natural love be- 
tween man and man. Itis a precious truth, that the heart of 
humble life is quickly susceptible to kindness. On more than 
one occasion in writings on the habits of the poor, have we seen 
careful observation bearing unintended testimony to this princi- 
ple in Wordsworth’s poems, and the touching stanza closing the 
little ballad of ‘*Simon Lee” again and again recalled and 
quoted : 


“ T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


What higher purpose need poetry seek, than that which is a 
pride of Wordsworth’s spirit — the assertion of the indestructible 
dignity of human nature. It is apparent in the tear-moving 
story of the ‘‘ Deserted Cottage,” and the Church yard tales in 
the Excursion, as well as in many of the small poems. There 
is gospel love in his heart when he tells us, 


“?Tis Nature’s law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
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Of forms created the most vile and brute, 

The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good -— a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. Then be assured 

That least of all can aught — that ever owned 
The heaven-regarding eye and front sublime 
Which man is born to— sink, howe’er depressed, 
So low as to be scorned without a sin; 

Without offence to God cast out of view ; 

Like the dry remnant of a garden flower 

Whose seeds are shed, or as an implement 

Worn out and worthless.” 





The Old Cumberland Beggar. 


In this poem, designed to show the moral value of a being whose 
active usefulness had wholly ceased, there is an exquisite trait of 
Wordsworth’s genius. ‘The portrait is minutely elaborated, of 
one in the last stages of animal decay — the pulses of life almost 
stopped — even the passive emotions scarce recognised — in a 
word, almost kindred to the dust that is hardly disturbed by his 
feet. Now, it is not enough to discover the negative attributes 
of such a shell of humanity — the unconscious instrument to in- 
spire the hearts of others with impulses of kindness — but 
Wordsworth confers on this very “shadow of a dream,” an 
endowment, which, while it gives just a ray of human dignity, is 
in perfect harmony with the picture of utter human helplessness : 


“The aged Man 
Had placed his staff across the broad smooth stone 
That overlays the pile ; and from a bag 
All white with flour, the dole of village dames, 
He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one ; 
And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun, 
Upon the second step of that small pile, 
Surrounded by those wild unpeopled hills, 
He sat, and ate his food in solitude ; 
And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, 
That, still attempting to prevent the waste, 
Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 
Fell on the ground; and the small mountain birds, 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal, 
Approached within the length of half his staff.” 


And the beauty of the Poet’s benevolence shines forth in the 
closing aspiration, that the old man—a burthen to the earth 
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only in the thoughts of heart-swoln pride, and of “ that half-wis- 
dom half-experience gives” — may still in freedom live, the be- 
nefactor of inferior creatures : 


“Jet him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or on a grassy bank 

By highway side, and with the little birds 

Share his chance-gathered meal ; and, finally, 

As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die !” 





There are two poems — ‘ The Two April Mornings,” and 
* The Fountain” — of which we desire to speak, without viola- 
ting their beauty by broken extracts. Their indefinable charm 
we scarcely know how to explain, except by a conviction ex- 
pressed by the Poet himself, in a note to the Excursion, that 
‘‘ vigorous human-heartedness is the constituent principle of true 
taste.” The grace with which homely life is arrayed —the 
sympathetic power of the simplest emotions — the communion 
with nature — and the independence of artificial excitement, do 
not adequately explain their effect. Inimitably they show the 
delicate ebb and flow of human feeling — the mysterious visita- 
tions to the heart — and oh! how the memory of the dead comes 
back to us, we know not whence. 

In Wordsworth’s highly cultivated affection for human na- 
ture we may look for that reverence of womanhood, which, it is 
our belief, is an inseparable accompaniment of all manly genius. 
It is part of his comprehensive scheme for elevating and purify- 
ing humanity, to throw the light of his imagination upon the 
meek majesty of the female heart— its faithfulness — its forti- 
tude — its heroism. Now the sanity of Wordsworth’s genius 
admits of no romantic exaggeration or vapid sentimentality on 
this subject, nor does it correspond with his mood of thought to 
idolize a beauty that is perishable. While it is his delight to 
show “ how divine a thing a woman may be made !”’ he regards 
her moving in the orbit of domestic life— not as enshrined by 
a superstitious chivalry, but the being that God gave, because it 
was not good for man to be alone. It is a worthy, and no light 
effort of poetic genius, to take from the extravagances of romance 
all that is attractive, and to blend it with the daily-household 
worth of womanhood, and thus preserving its beauty, to reveal 
the spiritual and the practical, which in their harmony make up 
the perfection of female loveliness. Such is the idea of this pic- 
ture: 
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“She was a Phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament; 
Her eye. 1s stars of Twilight fair ; 
Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time’s brightest, loveliest dawn ; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman, too! 

Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A Beiug breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel-light.” 


Into his pictures of female gracefulness, Wordsworth incorpo- 
rates his love of external nature. In one finely imaginative 
piece, the processes are described by which Nature moulds the 
maiden’s form and face by silent sympathy with the motions and 
appearance of “ mute, insensate things,” and so makes “a Lady 
of her own.” It seems too, as if to give permanence to fleeting 
charms, that they are illustrated by the less perishable forms of 
beauty on the earth and in the sky — as in that sweet stanza de- 
scriptive of a girlish loveliness : 


“No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free ; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea.”’ 
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Animate and inanimate nature seem endowed alike with life. 
This beautiful blending together of different forms of creation 
appears in the little poem, * ‘The Solitary Reaper :” 


“ Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stup here or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O, listen! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss or pain, 
That has been and may be again! 


Whate’cr the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ; — 

I listened motionless and still; 

And, as [ mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore 

Long after it was heard no more.” 


Tt is, however, to the endowments of the heart of woman that 
Wordsworth’s noblest tributes are paid, in the admirable epi- 
sodes in the Excursion —the stories of Margaret and the desert- 
ed Cottage, and. of “poor Ellen,” in which, without a single 
romantic incident, the deepest pathos is produced by the simple 
narrative, in one case, of a hope wearily deferred, and the heart’s 
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mortal sickness, and, in the other, of the pangs of a broken faith, 
with the added anguish of a mother’s mourning. 

To the passion of love itself — the most common property in 
the tenure of poets — but little of Wordsworth’s poetry is de- 
voted, —partly, perhaps, because his forward-looking mind finds 
in beauty food for meditation more than rapture, and partly be- 
cause a more expanded theory of love pervades all his strains. 
In the fanciful lines, “The Poet and the Caged Dove,” the 
a of having kept aloof from lays of love is met by the 
plea, 


“‘ Love, blessed Love, is every where 
The spirit of my song : 
*Mid grove, and by the calm fireside, 
Love animates my lyre.” 


Besides, the passion in most of its developments is a fitful and 
restless one, and the home of Wordsworth’s spirit is in ‘ the 
depths, and not the tumult of the soul.” It is his delight to por- 
tray the emotion which is fervent, but not ungovernable ; almost 





“such love as Spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure ;” 


and to show not so much its transports as its enduring stead- 
fastness, and the heroism it inspires into the heart of woman: 





“ mightier far 

Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 

Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favorite seat be feeble woman’s breast.” 


But if the poet has refrained from lays of love, he has made 
amends in that poem which Landor has spoken of as “‘ a compo- 
sition which Sophocles might have exulted to own,” by a single 
stanza, containing a moral conception of love worth volumes of 
amatory stuff : 


“ Learn, by a mortal yearning, to ascend — 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven — 
That self might be annulled: her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream opposed to love.’”” — Laodamia. 
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It might be thought that Wordsworth’s love of external na- 
ture and of ideal beauty, not less than his affection for homely life, 
would withdraw his genius from sympathy with the bolder im- 
pulses of public and national emotions. But the soul of a great 
poet is large, — and strong to range through the whole sphere 
of humanity. So far from his poetry being divorced from pub- 
lic feeling, it is rich in the lessons of a thoughtful patriotism, and 
in the universal principles of genuine freedom. This is the fel- 
Jowship between the Briton and his republican kinsman ; and it 
would be interesting to show that the strains Wordsworth has 
dedicated to liberty are instinct with a spirit not limited to any 
fashion of government. His poems on the subject of liberty are 
thoroughly British in spirit, — they would be false and defective 
were they otherwise, but they involve principles that are the 
common inheritance of all who are sprung from British ancestry 
— spiritual truths not limited by soil or by time. Like all his 
poetry, they are fraught with the imperishable, and may foster a 
love of freedom and of country, the wide world over, 

Mr. Wordsworth’s life has been coincident with a period full 
of instruction, on these subjects, to the philosophic mind. Du- 
ring the early part of the French Revolution he was in France 
for a short time, and his was not a spirit to remain unmoved, 
when to the eye of enthusiasm, ‘the whole earth the beauty 
wore of promise.” But soon, in sober mood, he detected in the 
form of Liberty which started from that soil, Licentiousness dis- 
guised — and at length transformed into ‘an armed creature 
— abhorred by Heaven, a terror to the Earth; and when to 
England seemed assigned the exalted office of not only defend- 
ing her own shores, but of redeeming Europe, it was a glorious 
theme for the greatest of her poets, from his native mountains, 
to sound 


“Wo! wo, to all that face her in the field ! 
Appalled she may not be, and cannot yield.” 


But the sympathies of Wordsworth are not only with his coun- 
trymen in arms. His heart is wherever the battle of freedom is 
fought — with the Venetians, the Tyrolese, and the Spaniards 
—with Hoffer, and Palafox — in the fastnesses of the Alps, and 
in the streets of Zaragoza, made glorious by ‘“‘ meek-eyed wo- 
men without fear,” and by “ more than martial courage in the 
breast of peaceful civic virtue.” — The “ Sonnets dedicated to 
Liberty,” with the accompanying Odes, are worthy of affection- 
ate study, as a series of the noblest effusions of a pure and phi- 
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losophic patriotism. They address every element by which the 
sense of nationality may be quickened. ‘The genius of the re- 
publican Milton is sublimely apostrophized — the memory of the 
great men of other days — the moral associations of England's 
ancient glory —of her language and her faith — all are appealed 
to breathe new life into the nation’s heart. Shame and sorrow 
are in the poet’s strains, when he fancies his countrymen unequal 
to “the good old cause” of freedom, and faint-hearted and dis- 
pirited by apathy and selfishness and monied apprehensions. 
But the most precious lesson in these poems, is that a people’s 
power is not in martial array — fleets, and armies, and external 
wealth — nor even in Nature’s protection— mountains and the 
Ocean — but in man’s unconquerable mind, and in the majesty 
of right: 


“ The power of armies is a visible thing, 
Formal and circumscribed in time and space; 
But who the limits of that power shall trace, 
Which a brave People into light can bring 
Or hide at will, — for freedom combating 
By just revenge inflamed? No foot may chase, 
No eye can follow, toa fatal place 
That power, that spirit, whether on the wing 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 
Within its awful caves. — From year to year 
Springs this indigenous produce far and near ; 
No craft this subtle element can bind, 
Rising like water from the soil, to find 
In every nook a lip that it may cheer.” 


This same trath is illustrated in the Tract on the Cintra Con- 
vention, by a reference to the vile policy of the British ministry 
in hiring Hessians against revolted America, ‘The force with 
which these troops would attack, was gross, tangible, and might 
be calculated; but the spirit of resistance which their presence 
would create, was subtle, ethereal, mighty, and incalculable.” 
It is admirably in character, that, while Wordsworth recognises 
in the’ magnificent sonnet on the two voices of the Sea and of 
the Mountains the shelter that Nature gives to liberty, he pro- 
claims the greater might of the human soul, and of a protecting 
Providence : 


“ Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood; 
And saw, while sea was calm and air was clear, 
The coast of France — the coast of France how near! 
Drawn almost into frightful neighborhood. 
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I shrunk ; for verily the barrier flood 

Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 

A span of waters ; yet what power is there! 
What mightiness for evil and for good ! 

Even so doth God protect us if we be 

Virtuous and wise. Winds blow and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity ; 
Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only the Nations shall be great and free.” 


Wordsworth’s perfect self-possession is finely shown in his 
mode of treating the career of Buonaparte, which does not so 
much provoke vehement denunciation, as suggest meditations 
on the frailty of all lawless and immoral force. His heart is 
chiefly moved because of the warfare “‘ against the life of virtue 
in mankind,” but still he looked on the Adventurer of France 
with a confidence that * old judgments keep their sacred course,” 
and that at no distant day he might raise the triumphant song — 
‘the horse and his rider are thrown into the sea.” The poet’s 
sense of truth is manifest in repudiating with scorn the pretexts 
with which, as from a Roman master, liberty —a French boon — 
was proclaimed to captive nations, and in this spirit, in the ani- 
mated lines, «* Rob Roy’s Grave,” he recalls a hasty comparison 
between the Emperor and the Scottish Outlaw : 


“OQ! say not so; compare them not; 
I would not wrong thee, Champion brave! 
Would wrong thee nowhere ; least of all 
Here standing ou thy grave. 


For thou, although with some wild thoughts, 
Wild Chieftain of a savage Clan ! 
Hadst this tu boast of; thou didst love 

The liberty of man. 


And had it been thy lot to live 

With us who now behold the light, 

Thou would’st have nobly stirred thyself 
And battled for the Right. 


For thou wert still the poor man’s stay, 

The poor man’s heart, the poor man’s hand ; 

And all the oppressed, who wanted strength, 
Had thine at their command.” 


During the struggles with France, it was Wordsworth’s pur- 
pose to kindle a holy indignation against their enemy, and a 
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martial spirit in the bosoms of hiscountrymen. In this he never 
faltered, ‘‘ for, if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle ?’ But in these impassioned strains 
of war, it is beautiful to perceive the poet’s heart essentially the 
same as when asserting the native dignity of man in the homely 
paths of peace. When he gathers into one dark cloud his in- 
dignant emotions, we can still perceive the soft radiance of his 
gentle and meditative spirit. In this blending of various ele- 
ments there is a beauty, which may not unaptly be compared to 
that unusual appearance in the sky, when a thunder-cloud is 
suffused with the light of sunset, and the flashes of the storm take 
a milder hue from the rays of evening. 

The poems on public topics are full of that close clinging to 
the human heart, and faith in “ one Almighty sway,” which cha- 
racterize Wordsworth’s poetry. A fine instance may be ob- 
served in the pieces on the destruction of the French Army in 
Russia : the first is a bold personification of Winter : 


“ He smote the blossoms of their warrior youth ; 
He called on Frost’s inexorable tooth 
Life to consume in Manhood’s firmest hold ; 
Nor spared the reverend blood that feebly runs ; 
For why — unless for liberty enrolled 
And sacred home — ah! why should hoary Age be bold ?’’ 


‘“‘ Fleet the Tartar’s reinless steed, 
But fleeter far the pinions of the Wind, 
Which from Siberian caves the Monarch freed, 
And sent him forth, with squadrons of his kind, 
And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 
And to the battle ride. 
No pitying voice commands a halt, 
No courage can repel the dire assault ; 
Distracted, spiritless, benumbed, and blind, 
Whole legions sink — and in one instant, find 
Burial and death: look for them — and descry, 
When morn returns, beneath the clear blue sky, 
A soundless waste, a trackless vacancy.” 


From this high mood of imagination, he passes to a strain in 
the next piece, overflowing with fancy : 


“Ye Storms, resound the praises of your King ! 
And ye, mild Seasons — in a sunny clime, 
Midway on some high hill, while father Time 
Looks on delighted — meet in festal ring, 
And loud and long of Winter’s triumph sing! 
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Sing ye, with blossoms crowned, and fruits, and flowers, 
Of Winter’s breath surcharged with sleety showers, 
And the dire flapping of his hoary wing ! 

Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green grass ; 

With teet, hands, eyes, looks, lips, report your gain : 
Whisper it to the billows of the main, 

And to the aérial zephyrs as they pass, 

That old decrepit Winter— He hath slain 

That host, which rendered all your beauties vain ! - 


But as if he had done injustice to the heart of man, and failed 
to recognise the help of the Most High, by ascribing too much 
to the unfeeling Elements, the poet turns away to even a higher 
and steadier flight : 


“ By Moscow self-devoted to a blaze 

Of dreadful sacrifice ; by Russian blood 

Lavished in fight with desperate hardihood ; 

The unfeeling Elements no claim shall raise 

To rob our Human-nature of just praise 

For what she did and suffered. Pledges sure 

Of a deliverance absolute and pure 

She gave, if Faith might tread the beaten ways 

Of Providence. But now did the Most High 

Exalt bis still small voice ; — to quell that Host 

Gathered his power, a manifest ally ; 

He, whose heaped waves confounded the proud boast 

Of Pharaoh, said to Famine, Snow, and Frost, 
‘Finish the strife by deadliest victory !’” 


Another element of his genius, brought into fine relief in these 
songs of freedom, i is W ordsworth’s invincible hopefulness. His 
confidence in humanity, with its ‘ few strong instincts,” and 
the majesty of right and genuine freedom, never wavered, even 
when Europe— Britain alone unconquered—was swept by an 
unrelenting foe. His inspiration is filled with Hope’s perpetual 
breath, and not the ascendancy of power taken in contempt of 
right can give a doubt of Providence. ‘This justifies his honor- 
able exultation : 


“the poet claims at least this praise, 
That virtuous Liberty hath been the scope 
Of his pure song, which did not shrink from hope 
In the worst moments of these evil days ; 
From hope, the paramount duty that Bleeven lays, 
For its own honor, on man’s suffering heart, 
Never may from our souls one truth depart — 
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That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye ; 

Nor, —touched with due abhorrence of their guilt 
For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt, 
And justice labors in extremity — 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 

O wretched man, the throne of tyranny !” 


It is this hopefulness that infuses such steady cheerfulness 
through his poetry, and guards his seriousness from sinking to 
dejection. For the mere tendency to excess of melancholy in 
the series of poems which had their beginning at the ‘ sorrow- 
stricken door” of Abbotsford, he makes a touching “* Apology.” 
Nor is the poet’s composure disturbed by witnessing the progress 
of Science, with all its ‘* motions and means—at war with old 
poetic feeling,” and marring the loveliness of nature. Nay, he 
proclaims its triumphs —the intellectual mastery over the blind 
elements—and mourns only when he beholds it leading to the 
sacrifice cf a people’s health—moral and physical. He de- 
plores not the loss of ancient themes of poetry, but mechanical 
philosophy ministering to the appetite for gain, and laying waste 
the old domestic morals of the Jand —its simple manners, and 
the innocent open-air life of childhood. Except so far as the 
devices of an inventive age tend to distemper a nation’s heart, 
Wordsworth’s poetic eye looks complacently on the career of 
Science, in the confidence that, though the ancient cisterns of 
poetry may be broken, imagination can draw from the living 
and inexhaustible fountains of truth and feeling. The genius 
of true Poetry is not to be daunted by the speed of Science ; it 
is ever in advance —- like the flying figure of Lucifer in Guido’s 
Aurora —the very flame of its torch not borne back by the cur- 
rent of its own flight, but pointing always forward : 


“ Desire we past illusions to recall ? 
To reinstate wild Fancy, would we hide 
Truths whose thick veil Science has drawn aside ? 
No, — let this Age, high as she may, instal 
In her esteem the thirst that wrought man’s fall, 
The universe is infinitely wide, 
And conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 
Can nowhere move uncrossed by some new wall 
Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone, 
Imaginative Faith ! canst overleap, 
In progress toward the fount of Love, — the throne 
Of Power whose ministers the records keep 
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Of periods fixed, and laws established, less 
Flesh to exalt than prove its nothingness.” 


In taking leave of the subject of this article, we cannot repress 
our mingled astonishment and regret at the number of poems 
we are obliged to leave untouched. ‘ The Excursion” alone, 
demands, rather than the cursory allusions we have made to pas- 
sages of it, the systematic comment due to a great philosophic 
poem. We pass by, also, among others, the admirable series of 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets — the poems on old age and death — ma- 
ny of the lyrical pieces, and the various narrative poems. In 
the latter, especially, i is conspicuous the poet’s confidence, that 
genuine imagination need never overstep the modesty of nature, 
but can earn for the simplicity of truth a deeper sympathy than 
all the stimulants of exaggeration can give. He is content with 
the serene light of nature, though our dull vision may feel it 
less than the flashes of a false imagination: —a conflagration 
may be quickly and widely reflected from a murky atmosphere, 
but what earth-kindled fire can fill the vault of a cloudless sky ? It 
is only the highest poetic genius that is native to the calm regions 
of simple wrath, In the story of ** Michael,” for i instance, the tra- 
gic events of which — the catastrophe of the son’s career — are 
told in five lines, may be seen how free Wordsworth is from 
the pertinacity with which inferior artists worry the heart into a 
state of sensibility. We must omit, also, the consideration of his 
powers of versification, and the faultless taste with which every 
mode of thought and feeling seems to find a peculiarly accord- 
ant form of metre — from the sweetness of his rhyme to the ma- 
jestic march of his blank verse — the appropriate music of his 
high philosophy. It is his praise, too, to have fully exemplified 
the unknown capacities of the sonnet to express almost every 
variety of poetic impulse. In the delicate but rich melody of 
Wordsworth’s verse may be heard what Lamb describes as * that 
small soft voice, which the idea of articulated words raises in a 
silent reader.” The pure and transparent English in which his 
poetry is written, should not be overlooked. 

If our illustrations have omitted a large portion of the mate- 
rials of Wordsworth’s fame, how greatly is our astonishment in- 
creased by the knowledge that much is still reserved in the pri- 
vacy of his manuscripts. There is withheld from the world, not 
only “ The Recluse,” with that prefatory poem, which called 
from the admiring spirit of Coleridge, the tribute of a puem as 
honorable to him who gave as to him who received —but what 
appears to have excited most earnest curiosity — an unpublished 
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Tragedy. ‘This too,—written more than forty years ago, — 
was pronounced “ wonderful” by the same enthusiastic, strong- 
spoken friend. Why all these writings are so perseveringly 
kept back, now that the world is better disposed to do justice, 
we know not; nor are we disposed to question the propriety, 
when we reflect how much better Mr. Wordsworth has managed 
his own reputation than if he had been more guided by the critics. 
The published extracts from his manuscripts are undoubtedly 
calculated to raise a high expectation of the treasures yet in 
store. Whether the drama will equal Coleridge’s unqualified 
eulogy, or the commendation of the few friends to whom it has 
been imparted —and whether the author’s genius is better suited 
to develop the clements of human character, than to follow 
them through their exhibition in contest or repose, we will form 
an opinion, when the work is made public — and not till then. 
A tragic drama from the pen of Wordsworth naturally creates 
expectation, with something of curiosity to learn, whether, strip- 
ping “ gorgeous ‘l'ragedy” of her “ sceptred pall,” he has ven- 
tured to carry the muse, as in other of his poems, into the walks 
of homely life. A passage in the Excursion gives some encou- 
ragement to this thought. ‘Chat it could be done with effect is 
in some measure indicated by a dramatic stroke in the tragic 
story of Ellen, in the same book : 


“She reached the house, last of the funeral train ; 
And some one, as she entered, having chanced 
To urge, unthinkingly, their prompt departure, 
‘ Nay,’ said she, with commanding look, a spirit 
Of anger never seen in her before, 
‘ Nay, ye must wait my time !’ and down she sate, 
And by the unclosed coffin kept her seat, 
Weeping and looking, looking on and weeping, 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her Child, 
Until at length her soul was satisfied.” 


The powers of Wordsworth continue at the present day in 
matured and unabated vigor, and we hesitate not to believe that 
a life so employed may be providentially prolonged — a bless- 
ing to his kind. A career so iliustrious for fidelity to his great 
endowments can be explained by the moral cultivation, which 
alone guards genius from decay. Knowing that, when the 
visionary faculty is divorced from the moral being, the poet’s 
early gladness is at last changed into solitary-hearted sorrow, he 
has sustained the life of his imagination by endowing it with 
the imperishable attributes of spirituality. His consciousness 
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of the danger of poetic genius was expressed in that stanza 
opening with the finest description yet given of the hapless pro- 
digy of Bristol : 


“ T thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 
The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride ; 
Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain side : 
By our own spirits are we deified ; 
We Poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” 


We have claimed for Wordsworth, rank among the greatest 
of English Poets. We appeal to the tribunal in the hearts of 
the wise — the thoughtful —and the feeling. We have seen 
him breathing new life into poetry and philosophy, revealing a 
new world of poetry, by what has been spoken of as a law of 
his mind, that ‘* wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop than 
when we soar’ —and tracing the links by which the highest 
aspirations of our nature are connected with the ground-nest ia 
which they are fostered. We have seen him, in the spirit of the 
religion of humility, giving beauty to humble life— and shed- 
ding glory on the innocence of childhood, and on the meekness 
of woman: exposing the littleness of pride, and illustrating the 
kindred ties between Jowliness and sublimity — his poetry being, 
like one of his own fair scenes, * a lowly vale, and yet uplifted 
high among the mountains.” We have shown him so confiding 
in Truth as to disdain alliance with an artificial phraseology and 
unnatural stimulants, and to appeal from them to that natural 
abhorrence of falsehood, which happily has not perished in the 
heart of man: so confiding, too, in the sovereignty of his 
art as to look with composure on the progress of Science— 
knowing that no acquisitions of the senses or the understanding 
can disturb the tranquillity and the repose of an imaginative 
faith — that imagination can pitch her tents in advance of even 
the outposis of knowledge — and by its spiritual agency render 
the spoils of philosophy subservient to moral victories. It is thus 
that to Wordsworth’s poetry eminently is applicable the fine ob- 
servation of one of the “ Guessers at 'Truth,” that “ Poetry is to 
philosophy what the Sabbath is to the rest of the week.” The 
poet’s power has been exhibited not only in disclosing what is 
grand and beautiful in nature to the senses, but in associating it 
with the spiritual being within, and in proclaiming, in the lan- 
guage of those fearless stanzas on ‘¢ Presentiments,” that 
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“ Truth shows a glorious face 
While on that isthmus, which commands 
The councils of both worlds, she stands.” 


Not only has he enlarged the sphere of virtuous sensibility, but 
by animating neglected sympathies he binds the human family 
into a closer brotherhood, and by giving strength and dignity 
to the domestic and social affections, dispels the torpor of our 
common life. We have observed him moving with a serene 
flight along the whole scale of creation, up towards the throne of 
the Most High; and exploring the human heart, and all its 
range of emotions from its daily, homely feelings, to the height 
of heroic passions, and the depth of its most fearful anguish — 
withal, dealing so chastely with our disordered nature, that in 
the thousands of lines he has composed, there is not one word 
which (to rescue an harmonious line from an obsolete poet,) 


“would tear 
The tender labyrinth of a maid’s soft ear.” — Donne. 


It is the highest and holiest purpose of poetry to minister to 
the sorrows inherent in human nature. To this have Words- 
worth’s genius and his life been consecrated, and when we behold 
him sending the sou] into itself, to be admonished of its weak- 
ness, or made conscious of its power — taking thought for the 
poor and the humble — elevating the sense of humanity by the 
imaginative idea of childhood — in a word, forever cherishing 
in the heart of man, Faith, and Hope, and Love —then in the 
sublimity and beauty of his Muse, we can trace — in the sweet 
phrase of Spenser — 


“The lineaments of Gospell bookes.” 
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Art. II.— Reports on the Geological Survey of the State of New 
York, made by the Governor to the Assembly, February, 1836 
and 1837. 


THE whole science of geology is recent. It is little more 
than fifty years since faets began to be made the basis of this 
branch of knowledge. ‘The speculations and hypotheses of the 
older writers have scarcely any connexion with what is now de- 
nominated geology, or the science of the composition, structure, 
formation, and revolutions in the crust of our globe. 

Recent as is the science, it has had its vicissitudes. Begin- 
ning with lofty pretensions, and prosecuted by many bold and 
fearless spirits, it was supposed to lead to dangerous conclu- 
sions. It therefore met with violent opposition from those who 
felt it a duty to defend the authenticity of revealed truth. Nor 
can it be denied that some geologists seem to have taken a plea- 
sure in exciting the suspicions, and calling forth the censures of 
theologians, and have, in the heat of the argument, forgotten 
that revelation is founded on great and palpable facts; that it 
is supported by invincible testimony ; and that the inspired wri- 
ters constantly appeal to the providential government of the Crea- 
tor. Certain it is, that in no instance has the record of scripture 
been found at variance with the evidence of the book of nature ; 
although narrow minded interpreters of both have arrayed them 
in opposition to each other. Some of the defenders of revela- 
tion have, in this contest, unwarily laid down interpretations 
which are contradicted by the most decided evidence, and geo- 
logists, proud of a fancied victory, have proceeded to the adop- 
tion of conclusions which the premises did not warrant, an” 
which subsequent discoveries have set aside. Churchmen have 
repeated the error committed in the case of Galileo, who was 
subjected to the discipline of the Inquisition for teaching that the 
earth moved around the sun, and have treated as infidels those 
who saw in the structure of the earth irrefragable proofs that it 
could not have been created from nothing within the space of 
six natural days; while geologists, finding themselves required 
either to helieve what was contradicted by the clearest evidence, 
or to admit themselves infidels, have, in some unlucky instances, 
adopted the Jatter alternative. 
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Geology has, however, suffered as severely from feuds among 
its friends, as from the opposition of its enemies. ‘The war of 
the Vulcanists and Neptunists had well nigh produced a convul- 
sion as disastrous to the science, as bad been the mighty revo- 
lutions of the globe, whose history geology was attempting to 
unfold, to the globe itself? But while Beneficence had control- 
ed the latter, and brought order out of confusion, so has it guided 
those dissensious to beneficial results. ‘The family contest has 
ended. ‘The remains of the contending forces are now arranged 
under the same banners. ‘The development of facts in this conflict 
of mind has made some definite and permanent changes in the 
details of the science. ‘Tie nature and bearing of geology is 
now far better understood. ‘The moral conclusions to which it 
leads are felt, appreciated, and sanctioned. It has become a 
most important supporter of revealed religion, in its triumphant 
maintenance of the grand principles of natural theology. * All 
geologists will agree with Dr. Buckland,” (in his Bridgewater 
Treatise,) said Mr. Lyell, in his able and interesting address 
before the Geological Society of Londor, in 1857, * that the 
most perfect unity of plan can be traced in the fossil world 
throughout all the modifications it has undergone, and that 
we can carry back our researches distinctly to times antece- 
dent to the existence of man. We can prove (from geology) 
that man had a beginning, and that all the species now cotem- 
porary with man, and many others which preceded, had a be- 
ginning : consequently, the present state of the organic world 
has not gone on from all eternity as some philosophers had 
maintained.” ‘This is an unanimity of opinion on a point of 
momentous import in the consideration of our moral relations, 
which it was not to be expected could so soon have been 
produced from the examination of geological facts; and the 
world is soon to be led on to the same happy agreement of 
opinion as to the * beginning” of all things, when ‘God 
created the heavens and the earth.” ‘he operation is begun; 
the process is advancing to this fixed result; the conclusion 
has already been drawn by Buckland in the same treatise, 
and not a fact stands to-day in opposition to it. 

Union of opinion has not, however, diminished the ardor of the 
zealous admirers of geology, or made the records of the mighty 
changes which are read upon the rocky tablets of the ‘“ everlast- 
ing hills,” less wonderful and delighttul. Europe has teemed with 
ardent minds engaged in translating into our language those 
records of devastating changes. In our own country, too, the 
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iovers of the works of the Almighty, as they are seen in their 
ruder forms —in the mountain ranges, where the older rocks 
raise their majestic tops through and above the pressure of the 
incumbent hills once laid upon them — in the deep excavations 
of the mountain torrent — in the mural banks of the river — in 
cataracts, and precipitous ridges — in the hills, and over the 
plains of rock and sand — in the exploration of caves and mines 
for ore, and coal, and salt—in the search after vegetable and 
animal remains, those concealed but enduring monuments of the 
ancient and long continued changes of the surface of our globe 
— have followed with untiring zeal and with extraordinary suc- 
cess. The means of knowledge have indeed been vastly in- 
creased since Maclure first drew only the broadest outlines of the 
geology of our conntry. ‘Twenty-five years ago, and there were 
few men of science who knew even the common minerals, or un- 
derstood any scientific classification and description of them ; 
fewer still had opened their eves upon the broad expanse of rock 
formations which every where meets the geologist. Knowledge 
on these subjects had scarcely begun to cross the Atlantic, and 
even on the other side of the great deep only the dawning of 
this day had begun. But the light has brightened and strength- 
ened—the sun has arisen. The inquirer has no longer to look 
with an almost hopeless eye for some qualified guide to conduct 
him to the possession of the treasures of mineralogy and geology. 
The minuteness of the investigations at the present time, make 
strong demands for more helps upon the way. ‘The necessity 
of extensive knowledge in all the departments of natural history 
was never so great, and is constantly on the increase. The 
knowledge of the races of fish and fowl, of the land and water 
tribes, of anatomy and conchology, of botany, and chemistry, 
and mineralogy, is essential to the advancement of geological 
pursuits. And these helps are continually coming forth in the 
progress of discovery throughout the scientific world. 

The geological surveys which have been commenced under 
the authority of so many of our state governments, constitute an 
era in the geology of our country and of the world. Extensive 
as are our formations and basins, the results must affect the state 
of geological knowledge not only in the United States, but lead 
to grand conclusions for the science every where. 

The Reports of the Geological Survey of the State of New 
York embody a great amount of facts. ‘The first and prominent 
object of the surveys is, the economical advantage of the citi- 
zens in the development of the mineral resources of the country, 
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in the diffusion of useful knowledge in the collateral branches of 
business, in the detection of errors and the correction of mistakes 
in agriculture, mining, metallurgy, the nature of building ma- 
terials, and the practical application of natural substances. The 
survey of New York, although extended over only a part of the 
state, has taken a wide range of investigation, and is equally 
honorable to the legislature and to the gentlemen engaged in the 
work. 

In calling the attention of our readers to these reports, it is 
our object to exhibit the interesting economical results —to trace 
the important geological facts disclosed in them— and to present 
some remarks on the moral bearing of the science to which they 
relate. 

I. The two reports which have been made through the govern- 
or to the assembly, contain the results of observations for 1836 and 
1837. The duty of drawing up these reports has been confided to 
four geologists, to whom the state has been allotted by districts, 
namely, Messrs. Mather, Emmons, Vanuxem, and Hall. With 
these gertlemen several assistants have been associated, and their 
researches have been aided by Dr. Beck, who has undertaken 
the departments of mineralogy and chemistry, and by Mr. Con- 
rad, to whom, under the sounding title of palzeontologist, has been 
assigned the natural history of the animal and vegetable re- 
mains which occur in the formations. 

This division of labour does not appear to have been well ar- 
ranged, for we cannot but consider that every geologist ought to 
be capable of performing the task of examining, testing, and na- 
ming the mineral species which he meets with in his researches. 
It would have been far better to have divided the state into a 
greater number of districts, than thus to have divided the respon- 
sibility. So, also, it might have been well to have provided a 
consulting zoologist, to whom the district geologists might have 
referred their specimens for examination ; but the total separa- 
tion of the two departments has already led to difficulties, which 
we shall have occasion to mention. For the present, we shall 
content ourselves with remarking, that the paramount and ex- 
clusive authority of the inferences deduced from the character of 
organic remains, has not been appreciated by the geologists as 
a body, while the palzeontologist has, in deference to them, given 
up a most important point. 

Had we been called upon to organize a corps for the geolo- 
gical survey, we should have preferred a single person to act as 
its chief director; allotted a sufficient number of district sur- 
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veyors; and furnished him with advisers in the departments of 
chemistry, mineralogy, and zoology, who need not have stirred 
from their cabinets. 

That we may in one breath give vent to all our objections, 
we may next remark, that the lithographic plates with which the 
work is intended to be illustrated, are disgraceful to the state of 
art in our country. It is possible that the drawings of the scene- 
ry from which the engravings were taken may have been faithful 
and accurate, or may have possessed merit as pictures ; but so 
far as the public can judge from their engraved similitudes, it 
would be inferred that they must have been detestable. Nor can 
we exempt from our censure even the representations of geolo- 
gical structure, in the engraving of which no difficulty need 
have occurred. One draught of this description alone can be 
cited with praise, and this is the delineation of the valley of the 
Genesee river, in which the principle of isometric perspective is, 
for the first time, applied to geological purposes. We wish that 
we could say with confidence that it is as true and faithful as it 
is neat and precise in execution ; but it is admitted in the reports 
that some important points have been settled by inferences, of 
which, for our own part, we see no satisfactory evidence, and 
which, if true, are contrary to all other known phenomena. This 
map may therefore be considered as a part of the romance of ge- 
ology, instead of its true history. ‘I'he bounty of the state has 
not confined itself to geology alone, but has added a zoologist 
and botanist in the persons of Drs. Dekay and Torrey. These 
gentlemen have not been called upon to join in the two reports 
which have been published ; their labors are of a nature not to 
admit of partial development, but we know that they are active- 
ly and assiduously engaged in the fulfilment of their duties. 
From their known abilities and acquirements, the most import- 
ant results may be anticipated. 

It is to be regretted that the public mind in our state could 
hardly be considered as prepared, at the time the act organizing 
the geological survey was passed, for beginning the business at 
the proper place. Physical geography is the basis, as well as 
the most important result of geology. Ou this department of 
knowledge, as regards our state, we are deplorably ignorant, 
and shall not be enlightened until a trigonometric survey shall 
have been accomplished. Yet had such a proposition been pre- 
sented to our legislature, there is little doubt that it would have 
been rejected or Jeft undiscussed for want of support. We 
have however now before us the example of the state of Mary- 
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land, in which the examination of the geographical features has 
kept pace with the geological survey, and whose geologist, Dr. 
Ducatel, has thus been enabled to present to the world the most 
satisfactory report of his transactions of any which has yet ap- 
peared in this country. 

In the two reports to which we have referred, the geologists 
by whom they have been drawn up have not only given the re- 
sults of their own observations, but have added all that was be- 
fore known from the researches of others. We have thus before 
us in one connected view the mineral resources of the state as 
far as they have yet been developed. It would occupy far more 
space than would comport with the object of our journal, to en- 
ter into the detail of the valuable facts which are collected in 
the two reports. We shall therefore content ourselves with a 


brief synopsis. 


Iron in its several forms of ore abounds in the state of New 
York. These ores belong to different geological eras, and are 
found associated with rocks corresponding to them. The mag- 
netic specular and limonite ores, are associated in their order 
with the older, middle, and newer primary rocks ; argillaceous 
iron forms a vast bed in the transition rocks of middle and 
western New York, while the bog ore seems to have been depo- 
sited among the earths, clays, or soils, which have been the 
source of this oxyd of iron. In the northern and eastern part 
of the state, the magnetic and specular ore occurs in layers or 
beds, apparently formed with the stratified rocks there, and ha- 
ving the same inclination and dip which they exhibit. The beds 
of magnetic ore, belonging to the oldest stratified rock, have a 
much greater inclination than the beds of the latter. 

Magnetic Oxyd of [ron —'The counties of Clinton, Franklin, 
St. Lawrence, Essex, Warren, and Hamilton, contain numerous 
beds of this ore. It is only by exhibiting the details that we can 
appreciate the quantity. Being a country of primary rocks not 
well adapted to agricultural purposes — covered with intermina- 
ble forests, which may be made to yield an adequate supply of 
fuel for all the mineral operations in all future time — lying on 
a lofty range of wide spread mountains — this part of the state 
is supplied with an inexhaustible source of wealth in the beds of 
iron ore. 

In the south part of the state, especially in the counties of 
Orange and Putnam, magnetic ore is abundant, situated in the 
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primary rocks, in beds which follow the inclination of the rocks, 
like those already considered. 

The length and breadth of this range of magnetic iron ore 
from north to south, across the state, excepting a portion in the 
middle of this great distance, lying in the same rocks, inclined 
in beds like the strata, impresses the conclusion upon the geolo- 
gist, that the beds ‘are cotemporaneous with the rocks in which 
they exist.” This may have resulted from deposition, like the 
rocks in which the beds are found, or from chemical attraction, 
or galvanic agency, while the “* process of consolidation” was 
taking place. ‘The whole formation seems to have been up- 
heaved at the same period, leaving the tract along the middle of 
the range below the surface, and covered by the superincum- 
bent rocks and earths. ‘The rocks themselves, the associated 
minerals, and the contiguity of similar geological series of other 
formations, all point, in this case, to the same cause and age for 
the elevation of these two tracts of the state, containing the ore, 
from beneath that ocean where the deposition of the materials 
had been made, and the consolidation of the rock strata had 
taken place. It may be a wise arrangement which left the mid- 
dle part below the surface. 

Specular Iron Ore.— This ore, in its several varieties, is 
abundant in the state of New York. ‘The counties of Essex, St. 
Lawrence, and Jefferson, are rich in this source of wealth. 
When pure, this ore yields about seventy per cent. of iron. It 
is, however, generally mixed with some of the earths, so as to 
contain from forty to near one hundred per cenit. of peroxyd of 
iron. 

The specular ore occurs in beds, conformed to the stratified 
rocks where it lies, and more nearly horizontal than the mag- 
netic, associated with primitive limestone, or a stratum of gneiss 
in the limestone. It appears to have been formed cotempora- 
neously with the rocks in which it occurs. 

In respect to both these kinds of ore, it is observed in the re- 
port, that it is ‘so abundant in the highland range of moun- 
tains from New Jersey to Canada, that it may be estimated as 
sufficient to supply the wants of our country for ages.” — Ma- 
ther. 

Limonite, hydrous peroxyd of Iron, brown Hematite. — “ This 
is one of the most important of ores, and furnishes a considerable 
proportion of the iron now produced in the state.” It contains, 
when pure, about eighty-five per cent. of peroxyd of iron, or 
near sixty of pure iron. It yields a tough and strong iron, pe- 
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culiarly fitted for the manufacture of gun-barrels, anchors, chains, 
etc. Passing the beds of this ore in the counties of Orange, 
Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson, we find it abounding in 
Dutchess and Columbia counties, and the iron works which are 
supplied with it are numerous and flourishing. 

«The beds are undoubtedly continuous for great distances, 
and are a part of that great chain of iron deposites which extend 
from Canada to the Carolinas.” — Mather. 

The geological position of this ore is highly interesting. The 
beds appear often to be “ at the junction of mica or talcose 
slate with gray and white limestones,” the slate generally occur- 
ring on the east side. ‘* The limestone is convenient for use as 
a flux, and the tale and mica slate for firestone to line the fur- 
naces.” — Mather. 

Is it not found that this ore lies in beds separated by clay 
from the rocks, and in the depressions between two contiguous 
layers of the slate and limestone, and resting upon these rocks, 
not forming a layer between them? 

Argillaceous Iron Ore.—'This is sometimes called, from its 
form in some parts of the bed, lenticular ore, and sometimes, 
compost,.or red ochrey ore. This ore, too, isa bed cotemporaneous 
with the transition rocks in which it lies, and whose inclination 
it every where follows. It extends from the neighborhood of 
Utica, on the east, to some miles west of the Genesee river. 
«« This stratum, like the shale below, thins out west of the Gene- 
see, and like that, may, perhaps, be found west of the Niagara 
river.” — Hall. It evidently disappears for many miles between 
these tworivers. Its extent, however, is more than one hundred 
and fifty miles from east to west, and, with its windings, its length 
js more than two hundred miles. As the bed is the mere outer- 
topping of a stratum which extends southwards under the calci- 
ferous slate of Eaton, its width is merely nominal, for it is soon 
covered by earth or rocks, often many feet in depth. On the 
banks of the Genesee, the bed is to be seen for a mile along the 
river, associated with the marly slate, the ferriferous slate of Ea- 
ton; at this width, where it passes under the rocks at the lower 
falls, it is more than one hundred feet under the surface. At 
Rochester the bed is one foot in thickness; in Wayne county, 
where it supplies the iron works, it is three feet thick ; farther 
east it has a greater thickness still, and is sometimes in two or 
more layers. 

This ore seems to be a true argillaceous oxyd of iron, con- 
taining carbonate of lime and clay, in the proportion best suited 
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for its easy smelting, but requiring the addition of some loam for 
the separation of the iron. Dr. Beck “found no reason to 
think,” from his analysis, that ** any portion of the carbonic acid 
is combined with the oxyd of iron.” It is consequently a dis- 
tinct species from the carbonate of iron. ‘The quantity of oxyd 
of iron in this ore, from Wolcott, Wayne county, is equivalent 
to near thirty-seven per cent. of iron, and, in smelting, the ore 
yields from thirty-two to thirty-four per cent. of hard, brittle 
iron. 

When this ore is finely pulverized, it forms an excellent paint, 
like the common Spanish brown, and is in many other respects 
valuable. There can scarcely be a doubt that it affords no indi- 
cation of the proximity of coal; for although it bears a resem- 
blance to the ore situated near the beds of coal in Pennsylvania 
and Chio, its geological relations carry it far below the coal 
formation. 

This ore contains fossils of marine origin, such as producta, 
corallines, catenipora, encrinites, pentacrinites, and the like. 

Bog Iron Ore.— The formation of this ore is well under- 
stood. It is not a deposit in rocks, as layers or beds; but it is 
produced like calcareous tufa. It is oxyd of iron dissolved out 
of rocks by carbonic acid and water, and, being forsaken by the 
acid, is deposited in the cavities or valleys to which the water 
has borne it. It is thus continually produced. In the town of 
Chili, seven miles west of Rochester, it is to be seen in the pro- 
cess of depositing. As the carbonic acid leaves it in small bub- 
bles, it sustains the oxyd of iron in a thick, yellowish mass, on 
the surface of the water. ‘The quantity deposited in some places 
indicates the long period during which the operation has been 
going on. It is scattered widely over the state, but generally 
in sufficient quantity to be profitably employed. In some places, 
however, it occurs in great abundance. In Ridgway, a swamp 
of four hundred to five hundred acres affords a “large supply 
of bog ore, which has been manufactured into iron by Mr. Ben- 
nett.”” — Hall. 

But the most extensive localities are in the vicinity of the 
enormous beds of other ore in the counties of Franklin, Jefler- 
son, and St. Lawrence. ‘The ore is of excellent quality, some- 
times containing seventy-one per cent. of peroxyd, and forty- 
nine per cent. of pure iron. An extensive bed is to be seen in 
the ‘town of Brasher, on the Deer river. Omitting all others, 
the beds in the town of Hermon are said to contain an inex- 
haustible quantity.” — Emmons. 
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In the census of 1835, the iron produced in this state was 
valued at four million seven hundred and thirteen thousand five 
hundred and thirty dollars, being an increase of about one mil- 
lion of dollars, in the preceding five years. In that time there had 
been an increase of about one hundred iron works and trip ham- 
mers. ‘That a much greater amount of iron may be manufac- 
tured, is obvious from the abundance of all the necessary mate- 
rials. 

The reports contain much matter that is valuable to the man- 
ufacturer. ‘The development of the resources of the state in 
respect to iron alone, will be found amply to repay all the ex- 
penses of the geological survey. 

Tron Pyrites.— This ore is “seldom used to furnish iron ;” 
but it is the source of much of the copperas, an article essential 
in the present state of the arts. It abounds in the state, and it 
is gratifying to learn that the manufacture of copperas has been 
commenced. 


ORES OF LEAD, COPPER, AND ZINC. 


Galena, or Sulphuret of Lead. — 'This ore is found in many 
parts of the state. It has not yet, however, been found very 
abundantly in most of the numerous localities. In Dutchess and 
Columbia counties it is spread over a wide tract, running in veins 
which traverse the strata at a large angle “ near the junction of 
limestone with slate rocks.” — Mather. Of these, the Living- 
ston mine, at Ancram, Columbia county, has yielded most ore. 

In the township of North East are many localities of galena, 
but they can only be alluded to; for particular information the 
reader must be referred tothe reports. The galena is often as- 
sociated with ores of zinc and copper pyrites. 

The lead mine at Rossie, county of St. Lawrence, is by far 
the richest yet found in the state. ‘ The vein is situated about 
two and a half miles south of the village of Rossie,” and is 
*‘ beautifully exposed” in a bluff of gneiss and hornblende, about 
fifty feet high and nearly perpendicular, distinguished by its 
whitish color, and passing into the earth at the base, “ slightly 
inclining to the north.” On the summit of the ledge the vein 
has been traced four hundred and fifty feet, in a line E.S. E. 
The average width of the vein in the bluff, of which a lithogra- 
phic print is given in the last report, is two feet ; and the gangue 
is chiefly carbonate of lime. ‘The vein is colored by compounds 
of lead and lime, and these lead ashes abound in the explored 
part of the vein. This ore contains about eighty-five per cent. 
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of lead ; it gave no indications of silver by the humid analysis. 
— Beck. Ithas been wrought to the depth of one hundred feet, 
and the width of the ore continued to increase, and was at that 
depth three and a half feet, every where mixed with the gangue, 
but yielding great quantities of the ore. In the last year there 
was produced two million twenty-nine thousand four hundred 
and fifteen pounds of lead from this vein. - Besides this princi- 
pal vein — called the ‘“‘ Nash” vein—there are three others in 
the vicinity, which “ intersect each other.” — Emmons. 

Ore of Copper. — In St. Lawrence county, near Rossie, two 
veins of copper ore have yielded a large supply of ore, and 
one gives indications of a rich mine. ‘The production of copper 
will probably be added ere long to the other manufactures of 
metals. 

Sulphuret of Zinc. — The common ore of that metal has not 
been found in much quantity as yet. In Fowler, in St. Law- 
rence county, is a “remarkable vein of the sulphurets of zinc, 
lead, and iron, in about equal proportions, in a bed of serpentine, 
having a direction N. N. E., and a “ width about eight inches.” 
In small quantity the sulphurets of lead and zinc, with fluate of 
lime, occur in the geodiferous limestone of Katon, in Rochester 
and its vicinity. A small vein of lead is also said to traverse 
the limestone at the rapids of the Genesee. 


COAL. 


The existence of this valuable mineral to any great extent in 
this state, is not probable. ‘The thin veins of anthracite in the 
valley of the Hudson offer no profitable results. The rocks 
appear to be most decidedly removed from the coal formation. 
In western New York the rocks are far below the coal series in 
Pennsylvania. The existence of bitumen, as in the geodiferous 
limestone, and even in those below, cannot lead to the expecta- 
tion of finding coal in any formation below the carboniferous 
limestone. ‘The petrifactions and the rocks themselves render 
it highly improbable that coal shall be found. It is to be sought 
for only in the part of the state adjacent to the anthracite and 
bituminous coal formations of Pennsylvania. 

Peat, in Dutchess and Columbia counties, is estimated by 
Mr. Mather at three million cords. 


NO. VII.—VOL. IV. 1l 
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STONE, AND MATERIALS FOR BUILDING. 


Limestone, for ornamental purposes and building, from coarse 
to fine, and beautiful marble, are abundant. Graywacke for 
building and flagging stone, as well as the greenstone of the Pa- 
lisadoes, and the district south, for similar purposes ; also sand- 
stone or freestone in three great portions of the state; granite, 
gneiss, and hypersthene rock of Emmons, as well as silicious 
limestone, calcareous sandstone, hydraulic lime, and gypsum of 
the first quality, abound in places too numerous to be even men- 
tioned. 

Clays for brick and pottery are found in every section. Both 
these manufactures are matters of great interest, and the former 
certainly gives employment to many hands, and much capital. 
In Dutchess and Columbia counties alone, the number of com- 
mon bricks manufactured is estimated at eight million five hun- 
dred thousand, and that of stock bricks, at three million five 
hundred thousand annually. — Mather. 

Stone for the construction of locks, aqueducts, viaducts, and 
other hydraulic purposes, where the materials are exposed to 
the action of frost and water, is of great importance in this age of 
internal improvements. In the construction of her chains of ca- 
nals, the state has certainly been very fortunate in the selection of 
the materials employed, considering the ignorance which prevail- 
ed on this subject, when the works were commenced. ‘The aque- 
ductacross the Genesee at Rochester, built chiefly of the sandstone 
taken from the banks of that river, has been crumbling for years, 
and fears are entertained for its safety. While that sandstone 
stands common exposure in walls and houses perfectly well, 
it cannot endure frost acting with water dashing upon it. The 
limestone of some of the locks has also suffered much for the 
same reason. In the enlargement of the canal, the use of 
the best materials is all important, especially in structures like 
the acqueduct, which is to be built anew as well as enlarged. 
It was with apprehension, therefore, that we read the statement 
of Mr. Hall, the state geologist of the district, in respect to a 
part of the stone employed. ‘The facts and the reasons given in 
the report are deserving of the most serious attention. Only a 
portion of the stone has argillaceous seams, and this part of the 
rock is not durable. The seams are often very plain, often in- 
distinct. The facts of the opening of the rock at the seams are 
palpable. ‘That “more care should be observed in selecting 
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the materials” for works of such magnitude, is the plain remark 
ofa man honest and faithful in the performance of duty. Who- 
ever knows the character of Mr. Hall, requires no assurance of 
his sincerity and purity of motive. 

Hydraulic limestone, which is burned and ground into water- 
lime, as it is usually called, is spread over the eastern, middle, 
and western part of the state. ‘The quantity used is very great. 
The composition of this mineral is very different, and it is not 
easy to give it characters by which it can be ascertained, with- 
out a trial of its hardening power under water. 

Except some tracts in the south and west part of the state, 
limestone is relatively common. Through that portion not a 
rock of it is to be found. ‘The immense beds of gneiss — so 
much used as a building stone, under the incorrect denomina- 
tion of granite — which occur in the highlands of the Hudson 
river, and in the lower region of Westchester county, and the 
island of New York, have not yet fallen within the route of the 
geologist of the district in which they occur. It is with pleasure 
that we learn they are now about to be opened. The same is 
the case with granular carbonate of lime, containing magnesia, 
which abounds in Westchester county, and of which some is so 
beautiful as a building material. Among all the discoveries 
noted, the most interesting perhaps is, that of the great forma- 
tion of Labrador feldspar in the northern part of the state. This 
material, which approaches in its brilliancy to the gems, and 
which has hitherto been confined to the embellishment of mine- 
ralogical cabinets, must at no distant period be eagerly sought as 
an ornamental marble, if we may apply the name to it. 

Marl is a mixture of earthy limestone and clay in very variable 
proportions. The freshwater shell marl is chiefly calcareous. 
It is found in quantity in the counties of Dutchess and Columbia. 
As a manure it has great value, and as a substitute for gypsum, 
a still higher estimate. Itis supposed that twenty thousand tons 
of gypsum from Nova Scotia are employed along the valley of 
the Hudson. It is estimated that two million seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand loads of marl now exist in the two counties 
just mentioned. A considerable portion of the one hundred 
thousand dollars, paid annually for gypsum, may be expended 
in the use of their own marl, as it may in some degree form a 
substitute. The fertility of a soil depends in no small degree 
upon a due proportion of lime, and we may cite as an instance 
in our own state, the soil of the Genesee valley, which is full of 
it, and is famed for its fertility. 
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MINERAL SPRINGS. 


In the second Report is an elaborate account of the Mineral 
Springs of the State. ‘They are classed under six heads. 

1. Brine Springs, or Salines ; 2. Gas, or carburetted hydro- 
gen springs; 3. Nitrogen springs; 4. Carbonated, or accidu- 
lous springs ; 5. Sulphuretted, or sulphurous springs ; 6. Pet- 
rifying springs. A table contains the localities of one hundred 
and forty-eight springs, with their geological relations, tempe- 
rature, kind of gas evolved, solid matter and composition, so far 
as they have been determined. It is a very valuable and inte- 
resting summary. 

The Brine Springs. — These are far the most important, and 
will receive the more atttention. ‘These are found over a wide 
extent, “from the county of Otsego to those of Orleans and Ge- 
nesee, a distance of not less than one hundred and seventy 
miles, nearly east and west; and from Broome county, nearly 
north, to within a short distance of lake Ontario, being about 
eighty miles.” — Beck. 'Those, which are used to any extent 
at present in the manufacture of salt, are found on the * margin 
of Onondaga lake, a fine sheet of water about six miles in 
length, and one in width.” ‘The salt water is found on the bor- 
ders of the marsh which surrounds the lake, and “ is prevented 
from communicating with the fresh water of the lake, by a bed of 
marl from three to twelve feet in thickness, below which is a 
stratum of marly clay.”’ ‘The water is found in the wells at each 
of the villages of Salina, Syracuse, Geddes, and Liverpool] which 
is situated on the north side of the lake. 

The well at Salina yields the most water, and is sunk to the 
depth of seventy feet; temperature is 50° Fahrenheit, and 41.5 
gallons of the water yields a bushel, or fifty-six pounds of mer- 
chantable salt. 

The well at Syracuse is one hundred and seventy feet deep, 
temperature fifty-one degrees, and forty-four gallons give a 
bushel of salt. At the village of Geddes are two wells ; the one 
nearest the lake is one hundred and twenty-four feet deep, below 
the level of the lake, and the other one hundred and seventy-six 
feet ; temperature and strength the same as the last. 

The weil at Liverpool, on the north side of the lake, is eighty- 
two feet deep, and contams the strongest brine in the state, as 
40.5 gallons, yield a bushel of salt. 

At the salt springs on Holstein river, in Virginia, the wells 
are from two hundred to three hundred feet deep. 
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The quantity of salt inspected at those four villages, was, in 
1830, one million four hundred and thirty-five thousand four 
hundred and forty-six bushels, and in 1835, two million two 
hundred and nine thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven 
bushels, and in 1837, two million one hundred and sixty-one 
thousand two hundred and eighty-seven bushels; yielding a 
revenue of one hundred and eleven thousand five hundred and 
sixteen dollars. 

‘There seems to be raised from the wells a much greater quan- 
tity of brine than is manufactured. This waste is owing to leak- 
age at various points. In 1856, at least ten twenty-thirds of 
the water raised at great expense by the state, was lost in this 
way. It would seem that so great a loss of brine, from what- 
ever causes, demands the immediate attention of agents, if not 
of the legislature. 

The following table gives the relative strength of brine, man- 
ufactured into salt at various places : 


“* At Nantucket, 350 gallons of sea water give a bushel of salt. 


Boon’s Lick, (Missouri,) 450 gallons of brine do. 
Conemaugh, Penn. 300 do. do. 
Jackson, Ohio, 213 do. do. 
Shawneetown, 123 do. do. 
St. Catherines, U. C. 120 do. do. 
Zanesville, Ohio, 95 do. do. 
Kenhawa, Va. 75 do. do. 
Muskingum, Ohio, 50 do. do. 
Onondaga, N. Y. 41 to 45 do. do. 
Northwich, Eng. about 24 do. do.” 


All the wells at Onondaga show nearly the same composition, 
varying a little in the proportion of the ingredients. In all of 
them are found carbonate and sulphate of lime, chlorides of lime, 
and magnesia and soda, carbonic acid holding oxyd of iron, and 
carbonate of lime in solution, with a trace of bromine. All these 
are found in the waters of the ocean, and all but the chloride of 
magnesia in the rock salt of Cheshire, England. The strength 
of the brine appears to differ a little in different seasons of the 
year ; but the cause of the variation has not been ascertained. 

The brine springs of Onondaga do not appear to have any 
immediate connexion with the sandstone, the saliferous rock of 
Professor Eaton. Dr. Beck has given us the strata found in 
boring the well at the village of Liverpool: Shell marl, like that 
of the lake, twelve feet; fine sand, fourteen feet; very fine 
grayish clay, forty-three feet; below this, a deep bed of gravel, 
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in which the brine began to appear, and soon rose to near the 
surface. 

The strata of Montezuma brine springs were furnished by 
Dr. James Eights. Series descending: 


1. Vegetable decomposition, 8 feet. 
2. Quicksand, containing salt water weak, 21 
3. Fine muriatiferous clay, 8 
4. Very hard do. with pebbles of various kinds, 35 
5. Muriatiferous clay, 0.8 
6. Same as No. 4, with a mass of granite, 5 
7. Muriatiferous clay, with crystals of gypsum, 14 
8. do. with veins of gypsum, 15 
9. do. gypsum in crystals and layers, 14 
10. Gypsum, with the strongest brine on clay, 1 
Whole depth, 120.8 


In 1824, we saw the sinking of a well at Salina, near 
the one used, but to a greater depth, through hard marly clay, 
mingled in part with pebbles or small rolled stones, and cuntain- 
ing some gypsum, without any increase of strength in the brine, 
and without any appearance of sandstone. Indeed the sand- 
stone has not been reached at any of these wells; but the brine 
is in a hard clay with gypsum, lying above the sandstone, and 
not in it. 

“ Fibrous gypsum was found twelve feet below the surface, 
in strata of black mud intermixed with slate,” at Liverpool, 
three miles north of Syracuse. No sandstone appeared. 


ORIGIN OF THE BRINE SPRINGS. 


The discussion of this topic in Dr. Beck’s report is highly in- 
teresting. ‘To the substance of it will be added other occurring 
considerations. ‘Three theories have been proposed for the so- 
lution of the facts : 

The first is, that the materials are contained in the rocks, and 
that the elements of common salt are united by the decomposi- 
tion of the substances which contain them. The facts adduced 
in support of this supposition are, that in certain situations com- 
mon salt has been known to effloresce on rocks where no previ- 
ous evidence existed of the presence of the salt; the occurrence 
of the ‘‘hopper formed cavities and crystals in the saliferous 
rock,” the efflorescence of common soda on some rccks, as in the 
banks of the Genesee, and the indications of both chloride of 
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calcium, and carbonate of soda, in much of the water in the 
streams and wells. 

The second hypothesis maintains, that common salt, al- 
ready formed, is diflused through the rocks, and being dissolved 
by percolating water, is borne to the localities of the sa/ines. 
Plausible as the theory may appear, at least, froin its simplicity, 
no facts go directly to substantiate it. 

‘T'he third theory is, that the rock salt occurs in the rocks, or 
marls, in beds of no moderate extent, whence it is dissolved, and 
that these beds might be found by boring to sufficient depths. It 
is evident from the depth of the wells about Ouondaga lake, that 
the beds of salt must lie at a moderate depth, unless they 
are far back from the lake on the elevated ground. It is stated 
by Dr. Beck, that the theory advanced by him “eleven years 
ago,” and now resumed as the most plausible, does not imply 
that rock salt is to be found near al/ brine springs, but only those 
which have a ‘certain degree of strength.” ‘The facts are the 
following : 

In the department of La Meurthe, in France, “the brine 
springs had been worked before the christian era,” but rock salt 
was only found by boring within the present century. “ Atthe 
depth of fifty metres, the clay and sulphate of lime which the 
borer brought up began to be mixed with rock salt, and continu- 
ed so till about the sixty-seventh metre, at which the bed of rock 
salt began,” and at eighty-five metres deep, the boring had 
passed through more than twenty metres of salt, ‘ divided into 
three beds by thin strata of sulphate of lime.” Freestone, clay, 
and gypsum, had been passed through, and with the latter the 
borer began to bring up solid salt. 

In the salt mines of Hallein, in Hungary, says Beudant, “ we 
observe in the midst of these clays, beds of salt sufficiently large, 
gray or reddish,” with veins of * anhydrite, and beds of a brown 
compost gypsum.” 

Iu the salines of Worcestershire, in England, similar minerals 
are found associated with rock salt. At Droitwich, besides for- 
ty-three feet of mould and marl, the boring passed through one 
hundred and thirty feet of marl and gypsum to strong brine, 
“ten feet deep, and the rock salt is under this river of brine.” 
The brine rose to the surface. The similarity of the minerals 
bored through in England and France, to those found at Onon- 
daga, presents a high probability that solid rock salt is the 
source of the brine in ali the places. 

Another singular fact is the “ cavities or sink-holes in the im- 
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mediate vicinity of the brine springs” in Cheshire and Worcester- 
shire, England. For some reason, the earth about these springs 
often sinks to various depths, forming pits, holes, chasms, per- 
pendicular or oblique. In the neighborhood of these the rock 
salt is found in England. ‘These slips are thought to be caused 
by the solution of beds of salt below. 

Now, all these facts occur in the Onondaga valley. The 
gypsum occurs, the minerals are similar, and slips occur in the 
earth. 

About Salina are numerous slips, or funnel-form cavities, 
many of which are of long standing, for they were covered with 
the forest. In 1801, Dr. B. De Witt gave an account of one 
that had recently occurred. In 1837, Dr. Beck saw one of these 
recent slips on the grounds of Major Burnet ; depth fifteen feet, 
diameter ten feet, sides smooth like a work of art; it was a well- 
like cavity. 

The brine has been found to increase in strength with the 
depth. This will doubtless be true, till the rock salt is struck, 
provided the boring is over a bed of salt; otherwise, this is not 
to be expected, and the brine may become even weaker with the 
depth. 

On the whole, there is great plausibility in this hypothesis. 
That the facts warrant the expense of deep boring, is evident. 
The well at Salina is fed by a stream of several inches diameter, 
and the natural tube is hard and smooth. It is probable this 
brine has its source at some distance from the lake. It is to be 
hoped that the liberal policy of the state will lead to an adequate 
appropriation for extensive boring to ascertain the source of the 
brine. 

The depth of the lake is thought to influence the strength of 
the brine. This is a remarkable circumstance, if it be true. 
The proof can scarcely be considered satisfactory as yet. The 
escape of the water must be greatly affected to permit this result, 
or the brine must generally be at moderate depths. The salt 
water begins, indeed, at the surface of the marsh, but it is found 
at great depths. ‘There is need, as suggested in the report, of 
very accurate instruments, and of very careful and continued ob- 
servations upon the specific gravity of the brine, the rise or fall 
of the lake, the quantity of water which is drawn out at different 
times, and the difference in the composition of the water, or, 
certainly, its degrees of strength in different parts of the year. 

Carburetted Hydrogen Springs. — The gas is formed in great 
avantities bv some oneration continually going on. Dr. Beck 
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attributes it to the action of heat upon the petroleum, which is 
found in the bituminous limestone, or in the conglomerate con- 
nected with it. These springs are numerous. ‘The most cele- 
brated are in Fredonia, on Canadawa creek, Chautauque coun- 
ty, about three miles south of Lake Erie. The gas appears to 
originate in the blue slate, which forms the bed of the creek, at 
an elevation of one hundred and twenty-seven feet above the 
lake. Its illuminating power is equal to that of the “ ordinary 
coal gas.” The gas has been conveyed into the village, and 
employed in supporting seventy to eighty lights. Similar gas 
issues in the vicinity of Fredonia, in many places, from two 
hundred to six hundred and seventy-four feet above Lake Erie. 

Passing the nitrogen springs, of which the most remarkable 
is Lebanon, twenty-two miles east of Albany, and the acidu- 
Jous or carbonated springs, the most celebrated of which, at 
Saratoga and Ballston, are too well known to need comment, 
we come to the sulphurous springs. These are not uncommon, 
and in general they are of no great interest ; in western New 
York they abound, particularly in the canal district. Along 
the Hudson, also, from Sing Sing, for one hundred and fifty 
miles to the north; in the northern and eastern counties of the 
state, and indeed over the state, these springs are in great num- 
ber. In the brine district, they often contain a considerable 
quantity of common salt, and have their origin in the calcife- 
rous slate. More than thirteen pages of the report are em- 
ployed upon the sulphur springs. Those at Chitteningo and 
Avon are perhaps the most remarkable. 

In Genesee county, near North Byron, the gas is given off 
so as to be inflamed. In Byron, near the canal, is the Sour 
Spring, or spring of sulphuric acid. It is in a black, earthy, 
and vegetable matter, in an elevation of four or five feet, which 
is two hundred and thirty feet by one hundred. The earthy 
matter is decidedly sour, and the vegetable matter seems to be 
charred by the acid. It is an unquestionable locality of the na- 
tive acid of sulphur. ‘Two miles east of the latter, and near 
Byron Hotel, is a spring whose stream is sufficient to turn a 
grist-mill, and yet the whole mass of water has so much sulphuric 
acid as to give the “ common test with violets, and to coagulate 
milk.” Here is, indeed, a vast laboratory of this acid, ‘‘con- 
ducted by nature ;” the water holds scarcely any thing else in 
solution, so that the stream is dilute sulphuric acid, and has a 
specific gravity of 1.11304 at sixty degrees of Fahrenheit. 
Other sour springs are said to exist in the vicinity. — Beck. The 
NO. VII.—VOL. IV. 12 
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uniformity of temperature of the sulphuric springs is remarkable, 
varying only from forty-nine to fifty degrees. Longmuir’s spring, 
on the bank of the Genesee at Rochester, has a temperature of 
fifty-two degrees, but the water is obtained by boring to the 
depth of about two hundred feet. 

The origin of so great quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, is doubtless the decomposition of sulphuret of iron, yield- 
ing the gas; and the sulphate of lime, which is so common an in- 
gredient of the waters, and the absence of which in the Longmuir 
spring and some others, is probably to be accounted for by the 
presence of carbonate of soda, by which the sulphate of lime is 
decomposed. The quantity leads Dr. Beck to suggest some 
other origin. ‘The abundance of materials must be conceded, 
and we know not the limit to the production of the gas. 

The Petrifying Springs are highly interesting. These are 
waters issuing generally from the calcareous rocks on the sides 
of hills or banks of streams, carrying carbonate and sulphate of 
lime in solution. The latter chiefly goes on with the water, but 
the former is deposited, as the carbonic acid leaves it, in exten- 
sive beds, or large masses of calcareous tufa, sometimes contain- 
ing impressions of leaves and other parts of vegetables in great 
perfection, and sometimes taking the place of the vegetable mat- 
ter, forming decided petrifactions. The tree at Chitteningo has 
long been known, and long yielded its plunder to the cabinets of 
minerals. At this locality, ‘leaves, moss, wood, etc., are found in 
all states, from that of the proper vegetable, to that of the hard cal- 
careous substance in which scarcely a trace of vegetable matter can 
be detected.” It is singular that the evidence of vegetable struc- 
ture is often less obvious in these petrifactions than in those which 
are siliceous. ‘The banks of the Genesee at Rochester afford beau- 
tiful specimens of moss thus petrified, of the genus dicranum. In 
Jefferson county is found chara fragilis petrified, or partially chang- 
ed into carbonate of lime. Near the head of Otsquaga creek, in 
Herkimer county, is a vast deposite of this kind, and the “ tufa 
petrifactions of six logs, which stand obliquely against a side 
hill,” and are yet “‘ very perfect, retaining the forms of the shelly 
scales of the bark, knots, etc.” The bank of tufa is *‘ three hun- 
dred feet long, and fifty feet wide, and from ten to forty feet 
thick.” 

The report does not appear to notice the great petrifying 
spring, and the vast beds of tufa, at Caledonia, in Livingston 
county. The whole neighborhood of that village is one of the 
most interesting in the state, and even the fences exhibit rich 
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collections of organic remains. It is to be regretted that this 
locality has been passed over, or has not received its due share 
of attention, as it would have enabled the compiler of the map 
of the Genesee river, to have filled up from survey what has 
been supplied by the imagination. 

The process of petrifaction is one of mystery. What is done, 
is obvious ; how, is not manifest. In these petrifactions the sul- 
phate of lime is not to be found, though it is in the waters. Dr. 
Beck finds a difficulty here, and suggests the decomposition of 
the sulphate. But this is unnecessary. ‘The sulphate is not de- 
posited unless the evaporation is very rapid, and, even then, the 
water flowing soon after might take it up and carry it off. But 
the carbonate of lime, when left by the carbonic acid which dis- 
solves it in water, must be deposited, and can not be re-dissolved 
and borne away. It is reasonable to expect the sulphate of lime 
should not be left. Petrifaction takes place on some general 
principle ; any solution which will not satisfy the conditions, 
whether the petrifying matter is calcareous, ferruginous, sili- 
ceous, etc., must be defective. It is not impossible, but very im- 
probable, that the sulphate of lime is decomposed by the carbon 
of the vegetable, unless the acid too is decomposed, leaving the 
sulphur. But the sulphur is not to be found. 

This abstract will be convincing of the great amount of ad- 
vantage to be derived from the geological survey of the state of 
New York, and of the high interest which attaches to it. 


2. Important Geological Facts. 


Many such facts have occurred in the survey, and some have 
been already adduced. Most of them go to illustrate the con- 
clusions already made in Europe, and to show the wide extent 
in which the same conditions, and causes, and changes, have 
existed. ‘‘ The greater parts of our continents,” says Lyell in 
his Geology, ‘ are evidently composed of subaqueous deposits ; 
and in the manner of their arrangement, we discover many cha- 
racters precisely similar to those’ which are presented in the 
deposites now formed in our lakes and estuaries ; ‘ but the dif- 
ferent groups of strata are, for the most part, on a greater scale 
both in regard to depth and area, than any observable in the 
formation of lakes, deltas, or estuaries.” ‘They are derived 
from the wearing down and deposition of rocks already formed, 
so that gneiss and mica slate, for example, which are the oldest 
of the subaqueous deposites, are the consolidated and solidified 
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remains of the igniformed granitic rocks, which already existed, 
and on which, by the action of water and the elements, this vast 
change was produced—the difference in the quantity and va- 
riety of the rock formations, leading geologists to recognise, as 
Lyell observes again, ‘ the signs of a great succession of for- 
mer changes.”” Whatever may be the time required for the 
changes, geologists seem to be agreed upon various and impor- 
tant principles, many of which have been the subject of doubt, 
or of keen and abusive controversy: such as, that granite, por- 
phyry, greenstone, etc., are of igneous origin, and have taken 
their present subcrystalline form from a state of fusion ; that the 
stratification seen in slates, graywacke, sandstone, limestone, etc., 
has resulted from the sedimentary deposition of the materials, 
and that sand, gravel, and pebbles, have been worn to their pre- 
sent form by their action on each other through the agency of 
water ; that bowlders, huge as many are, have been removed 
and worn by the same action; that animal and vegetable re- 
mains, as petrifactions or preservations, were once organized 
and living bodies; that coal had a vegetable origin, and that 
the ancient and modern races of animals and vegetables are en- 
tirely different, although they belong to the same great classes 
and families as now exist. 

No fact is more singular than the regularity and uniformity 
of the strata which compose the surface of the globe, even 
amidst all the apparent disorder and confusion and inequalities. 
The same rocks hold the same place over the earth, as yet ex- 
amined. The strata may be of greater or less extent, but the 
strata are alike. The same nomenclature is fitted for the rocks 
on both sides the Atlantic; the elevations and depressions, the 
ranges of sand, gravel, and clay, of iron and coal, belong to 
the same relative positions. If a stratum or two is omitted, the 
remainder hold on their proper course, or an equivalent is sub- 
stituted, and shown to be a part of the same series. 

In identifying the series, the older geologists employed to 
some extent, four characters, but relied chiefly upon the first two : 
1. Supraposition, as the imposed rocks must have a later origin 
than those under them; 2. The character of fragments, where 
they are manifest; 3. The minerals found in rocks and traced 
through a series; 4. Organic remains, vegetable or animal, es- 
pecially the latter, as they are more widely difiused. By the 
older geologists, the last character was employed chiefly to dis- 
tinguish the grand divisions ; by the later, they are abundantly 
used to mark the separate series also. The more the fossils are 
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studied, and the more extensively they have been found in dif- 
ferent countries and of the same kind, the more certain have 
geologists become of the correctness of their classification and 
their location of the different rocks. The success which attend- 
ed the discoveries of geologists before the particular study of 
organic remains, is but one more proof of the certainty and value 
of the inductive philosophy. It involves, however, the broad 
principle, that the same causes have been operating in similar 
circumstances, leading to the same great general results. After 
the dogma of universal formations had been exploded by subse- 
quent observers, the geological formations seemed to be held 
together by no common bond. The confusion of chaos seemed 
to rest upon them. They were links, but formed not a chain. 
Continued observation has resulted, however, in the same con- 
clusion as before, only limited from the situation of the crust of 
the earth to basins of various extent, instead of concentric strata 
round the globe. ‘The universality consists in the uniformity 
of the strata found in the various basins. ‘The same broad 
principle seems to be resorted to on every side, because the proof 
is accumulated, that the same formations have been made in very 
different and distant parts of the earth by the operation of the 
same causes in the same circumstances. The situation of the 
transition and secondary rocks, as well as the tertiary, and par- 
ticularly of the coal formation, over so wide an extent in Europe, 
involves the cotemporaneous formation of the same rocks over 
that continent. 

The study of fossils has afforded uew and more evidence on the 
same subject. In our country, Professor Eaton had long since 
inferred the identity of our coal formation with that of Europe, 
from the sameness of the vegetable remains. Dr. Morton and 
others have exhibited much evidence in proof of the correspon- 
dence of the European and American tertiary series from the or- 
ganic remains. ‘The same has been done for extensive strata in 
South America. In the last of the Geological Reports, Mr. 
Conrad has added still more to this amount of evidence. He 
has identified eleven species of six genera with those of Europe, 
and adds, ‘ while the same kind of plants flourished upon the 
islands where now are the continents of Europe and America, 
the same species of shells existed in the waters which girded 
them. ‘Thus, in the iron stone layers beneath the coal of Tioga 
County, the common European bivalve, Producta scabriuscula, 
abounds, just as it does at Coalbrookdale, (England,) in the 
same rock.” It is with high interest we hear him remark, that 
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‘¢ specimens from both countries, if accidentally mixed, could not 
be separated by any mineral or conchological difierence.”” The 
inference is irresistible that the rocks are identical. ‘This is one 
of the most interesting results in geology. It places the whole 
series of changes before us as guided and controlled by the same 
great hand for the same great end. ‘“ We have,” says Mr. Con- 
rad, ‘an additional argument in favor of the universal nature of 
ancient formations, and the cotemporaneous deposition of our 
coal strata with those of Europe.” In another place Mr. Conrad 
remarks, that he ‘confidently expects to discover in our fossils 
nearly all the characteristic species of the lower transition or 
Silurean system of Europe.” Whether he is correct or not 
in his determination of the strata, it is certain that he sees the 
necessity of cotemporaneous and universal formations to account 
for the phenomena presented on examination. While we find 
the flora of the carboniferous era to have been every where 
nearly the same, we ought to find all the organic remains of 
such periods to consist chiefly of one group of species over the 
whole globe. It was, therefore, with much surprise we read the 
following from Mr. Conrad: ‘It is a curious fact, that whilst 
the Colymene Blumenbachii ceased to exist in New York after 
the final deposition of the Trenton series, it escaped into remote 
seas in the era of the Dudley limestone,” that is, in a much la- 
terera. This appears as strange, as the following is natural and 
to be expected: ‘“ ‘The Cryptolithus tesselatus, on the contrary, 
seems to have existed and to have become extinct, at the same peri- 
ods, in the seas which deposited the rocks of Llandeils and T'ren- 
ton Falls.” Ifthese petrifactions are characteristic of these series, 
or certain parts of them, and are not widely diffused through 
other rocks, they present proofs for and against the general prin- 
ciple ; and the fact certainly requires most careful examination 
before the conclusion can be received. ‘That species of Caly- 
mene ought to be carefully sought for in the rocks which are 
said to correspond to the Dudley period. Unless it is found, or 
some other consideration is introduced, can it be believed that 
fossils are a satisfactory evidence of the age and place of rocks ? 
Is not the fact, if it is a fact, at war with the principle of charac- 
terizing strata by their organic remains? Is it not more proba- 
ble that the rocks have not been located in their true place in the 
system? Weexpress these views with sincere desires to promote 
the objects of the survey, and to render the results more definite 
and certain to be corroborated by succeeding examinations. It 
has for some time been agreed that the rocks of the middle and 
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western part of the state belonged to the transition series. It 
has not been generally maintained that they belong to the oldest 
of this formation, till this survey had commenced. This was 
supposed to be the age of the strata on the eastern part of the 
state, against Connecticut and Massachusetts at least, because 
they were associated with the primary rocks on the east, and 
because they are series of graywacke and argillaceous slate, 
corresponding in place and character to those of Europe. Ex- 
tending as these do, to what has been called the gneiss of the 
Mohawk at Little Falls, and then appearing at the west side of 
this rock, it seemed probable that the rocks of Trenton Falls 
lay far above them, and were a part of the newer limestone of 
the transition series. Certainly, the place of the Trenton Falls 
limestone ought to be fixed most carefully. So it will no doubt 
be. The uplifting of the rocks in connexion with it may have 
changed its inclination, and made it appear lower than it actu- 
ally is. The supraposition is here an important character. 
Does not the whole difficulty lie in an error committed many 
years since by Professor Eaton, on whose authority the state 
geologists seem so implicitly to rely? Are the rocks of the 
Little Falls gneiss, or any thing like it, either in geological po- 
sition, or mineralogical character? The student of physical 
geography, if unacquainted with mineralogy, would not fail to 
trace the mountains which confine the Mohawk at this place into 
the Great Alleghany chain, and would infer that they were pro- 
bably of the same date, while mineralogists not inferior to Mr. 
Eaton, have seen in them the psammitic rocks (graywacke) of 
the red sandstone formation, which constitute in other places the 
mass of that groupe of mountains. In confirmation of this view 
of the case, does not the limestone of the lower valley of the 
Mohawk cross out from beneath the rocks of the Little Falls on 
the one side, as that at the mouth of West Canada Creek does 
on the other? Is not the identity of the remains at Trenton and 
on the Schoharie Kill, conclusive evidence of identity of forma- 
tion? The Calymene of Blumenbach is not the only means of 
connexion, but the peculiar fossil of ‘Trenton, the isotelus, is 
well known to occur on the Schoharie. Even those least ac- 
quainted with geology, cannot look upon traced specimens from 
Trenton and from Dudley without seeing that the Calymene is 
far from being the only identical fossil, and for ourselves we en- 
tertain not the least doubt of their belonging to precisely the 
same geological epoch. 
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In cutting this knot, however, we involve ourselves in a new 
difficulty. Ifthe Trenton limestone be thus connected with that 
of the lower Mohawk, it is merged in the great formation which 
can be thence traced without interruption to Georgia, and which 
forms the limestone valley of Pennsylvania and Virginia. Now 
this same limestone seems to cross from beneath the sandstone 
formation of the Alleghanys in the western part of our state, 
under the name of geodiferous limestone, and forms the table of 
the mountain ridge between the Genesee and the Niagara. On 
the other hand, the Trenton formation can be traced to the 
north west as far as the St. Lawrence, and into Upper Canada. 
To the south west it is succeeded by great formations which 
evidently rest upon it, and which in the form of shales and sand- 
stones form the southern shore of Lake Ontario. Now if the 
limestone of the mountain ridge rest in its turn upon these beds, 
all identity would be excluded. May we then ask, if the state 
geologists have adopted upon sufficient evidence, the statement 
that the rocks at the mouth of the Genesee River are inferior in 
geological position, to those of the falls at Rochester, and the 
mountain ridge? Is it net far more probable that the basin of 
Lake Ontario has been formed by a great convulsion, in which 
the rocks that to the south east are found high on the sides of 
the Catskills have sunk to the level of that lake? Why else 
should the sandstone of Oswego, used in building the first aque- 
duct at Rochester, and which, according to the state geologists, 
should be among the oldest of the transition rocks, be so similar 
to rocks of the carboniferous series? If this sandstone be of the 
date assigned to it, we can only say, that it is a solitary instance of 
a rock of that character occurring among those of so early a date. 
So far as European experience has gone, and our country has 
furnished no other contradictory fact, the Abyssic groupe of 
Brogniart is the oldest in which a true sandstone occurs, and 
the synonym of old red sandstone which is given it, proves the 
universal assent of geologists to the fact. Were we to theorize 
on the subject, we would say that previous to the deposit of this 
formation, the action of heat at the surface of the earth had been 
too intense to allow of the loose mode of aggregation by which 
the parts of sandstone are united. We must, therefore, press 
these points upon the consideration of the state geologists, and 
their importance will warrant all we have said of the bearing of 
their survey, not only on the geology of their own districts, but 
on that of the world. If they succeed in establishing that the 
limestones of Dudley and Trenton are of different dates, they 
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destroy the whole value of organic remains as a test of identity 
or diflerence in the age of formations. If they make the sand- 
stones of Lake Ontario older in date than the limestone of the 
mountain ridge, they establish a new and most important fact. 
The key to the mystery will be found in the rock of the Little 
Falls. Whether this be gneiss or graywacke may be establish- 
ed by seeing whether it can be followed southward into the Alle- 
gany groupe or not, or whether it is associated with the primi- 
tive furmation to the north. Above all, let them avoid the ha- 
bitual error of Eaton, who seems to have never failed to consider 
the rocks he met in the course of his tour on the canal, in new 
places, as occupying new geological positions, however similar 
in character. We have to notice one error of this description 
in the reports, and this renders it possible that others of similar 
character may exist. In treating of the geology of the Genesee 
river, the calcareous rock of the upper falls at Rochester is 
classed with the geodiferous and bituminous limestone which 
forms the table rock at Niagara. We do not say that this is in- 
correct, although the two rocks are far from similar in external 
characters. But, when the geodiferous limestone occurs again 
at Caledonia, in absolute identity of all the characters, it is, from 
the inference that it must lie far above that of Rochester, classed 
as mountain limestone, or carried from the transition into the 
carboniferous series. Yet, had this very formation of Niagara 
been traced almost without deviating from the high road, it 
would have been found to merge in the table rock. One of two 
things must therefore be true: either the rock at the Rochester 
falls is not the geodiferous limestone, or between that place and 
Wheatland, a great dislocation of the strata must have occurred, 
which is unnoticed on the published map. 

If it be true, as stated, that the rock at Wheatland and Cale- 
donia is the mountain limestone, what becomes of the admitted 
inference that coal will not be found in the state of New York ? 
In no other place does any formation intervene between the 
mountain limestone and the coal measures, and in our state seve- 
ral thousand feet of stratified rock intervene between Wheat- 
land and the Pennsylvania line. In these, ifthe rock of Wheat- 
land be what it is called, coal would, in all probability, occur ; 
and yet we are satisfied that none exists. ‘The mountain lime- 
stone of the English geologists, a rock of the carboniferous 
series, superior to the old red sandstone, is one of the rarest of the 
formations which have been described in the eastern part of the 
United States. In the basins of the more eastern coal forma- 
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tions in Pennsylvania, it is wanting between the sandstone and 
the coal measures. It is, however, stated by President Cooper, 
that it occurs on the Susquehannah, beneath the coal and its 
associated rocks. It also crosses out from the eastern side of 
the coal formation of Cumberland, and alternates with some of 
its lower beds. ‘To the west, on the authority of Featherston- 
haugh, it exists in great abundance, and covers many thousand 
square miles, but we have not seen the evidence on which he 
rests the determination. If the true mountain limestone have 
fallen within the view of our state geologists, it is only in the 
neighborhood of Smithport, beyond the limits of our own state, 
and here it is in its true position immediately beneath the coal 
measures. 


The just consideration of organic remains does not require 
that all the animals or vegetables of the same era, or which be- 
came extinct in the same catastrophe, should be the same in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. The greater part may be different; 
enough must be the same, to identify the strata. If Europe and 
North America were to be overwhelmed at once, and a consider- 
able portion of their plants were to be preserved, the number 
common to both would identify the strata, and prove the extent 
of the catastrophe. Considering Europe as a part of Asia, 
and Asia, through the southern part, as connected with Poly- 
nesia, and let the same catastrophe happen to them all at 
once, the identification would be certain— although North 
America and Polynesia might have no plants in common— 
whenever the examination of the vegetable remains should be 
sufficiently extensive. Let there be twenty-seven botanical pro- 
vinces, distinct enough to be well characterized, as De Candolle 
believes, or fifty such provinces, as others have imagined, 
the means of identifying would be at hand, so long as the plants 
are not entirely different in these provinces. Separated as is North 
America from Europe, more than one eighth part of the spe- 
cies of plants described by Pursh is common to both countries. 
But even one twentieth would be adequate to produce entire 
conviction. ‘The division of the present races of animals and 
vegetables into distinct provinces of organic matter, can have 
only a favorable influence upon this subject, provided the pro- 
vinces which adjoin have animals or vegetables common to each 
other. Some, indeed, have imagined that none of our plants 
are the same as the European ; but the evidences of their same- 
ness are precisely those which identify them in the different dis- 
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tricts of Europe, where they are far remote in latitude or longi- 
tude, or both. 

The primary rocks abound in the northern and eastern part 
of the state. Granite, in the northern section, is said to be 
‘‘ subordinate to gneiss,” in beds or veins. It occurs in three 
modes: Ist. In large irregular beds or protruded masses; 2d. 
In the form of veins branching irregularly into the adjacent 
rock ; 3d. In overlying masses, analogous to overflowing lava 
currents or greenstone. ‘The evidence is conclusive here, as in 
Europe, that granite is the result of fusion, and has been raised 
from below, and poured into and upon other rocks in many in- 
stances. 

The igneous origin of primitive limestone is maintained by 
Dr. Emmons, in the second report. The proof is similar to 
that for the igneous origin of granite. He notices the ab- 
sence of stratification, the veins of limestone in granite, its 
projection from below into the granite above it, and the pro- 
jections narrowing as they ascend, alternations of veins of gran- 
ite and limestone, projection of other primitive rocks into lime- 
stone, the distinctness of the veins in one place and their blend- 
ing with others in another, the altered nature of some rocks in 
junction with the limestone, the foliated plumbago in it, and the 
rounding of the quartz crystals as if from the fused state of the 
limestone. All these facts make out a strong case. No objec- 
tion can lie against the theory in itself. In the report are many 
figures which beautifully illustrate the reasoning. We should ex- 
tend the supposition to much of the limestone of Berkshire coun- 
ty, attended to by Dr. Emmons. We trust, however, that the 
rocks of that county will not be reduced to a lower rank than 
the primitive. We have so often travelled over the strata of 
gneiss and mica slate, to the talcose or chloritic slate of the west 
line of Massachusetts, and thence to the sparry lime rock, and 
graywacke and argillaceous slate of the adjacent state, that we 
cannot see these rocks other than decidedly primitive. The ex- 
amination which Professor Hitchcock is now making in Berk- 
shire county, will probably settle this point. 

The secondary rocks can scarcely be said to appear in the state 
of New York. The transition cover a great portion. The terti- 
ary occur along Lake Champlain, on Long Island, and in the 
south-east part of the state. Probably, also, the same forma- 
tion will be recognized on the Hudson, from near the head of 
tide-water to some distance south. ‘The transition has far the 
greatest extent, and has also great thickness or depth ; the stra- 
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ta occur with great regularity, a layer occasionally thinning out 
and disappearing. This result was to be expected, if the rocks 
have been deposited in any thing like basin-shaped depressions, 
surrounded in part by high land, and receiving depositions from 
the contents of large streams poured into them. Strata, limited 
by the extent of country washed, and the basin of deposite, and 
the power of the streams by which the deposition is made, would 
be formed. These might in various cases become thinner at 
the remoter points of deposition, till finally they should disap- 
pear. The mode of formation offers an easy explanation of some 
part of the phenomena. 

The position of the rocks, the veins and beds of ores, the 
dykes, the dislocation of the strata in some places, the organic 
remains — all concur to show the unity of structure, the identity of 
causes, and the uniformity of operations. ‘The differences which 
occasionally occur, exhibit, like exceptions, the generality of the 
principle. 

The quantity of petrifactions already examined, is vast. 
Layers of hundreds on hundreds of feet in thickness exhibit the 
abundance of life in the ages long since past. Who has stood 
on the rocks at Lockport, teeming with shells, or on those at 
Glenn’s Falls, on the Hudson, or cast his eyes on the banks of 
the Genesee for two hundred feet in height, to mention no more, 
and not wondered at the period when, and manner in which, they 
could have been produced and deposited and converted into 
rock? Many new species of old genera have been already ex- 
amined, as well as known species; and many more are yet to 
be named. About ninety specimens of podiaria, testacea, poly- 
pharia, and fucoides, are given by Mr. Conrad. Whilea large 
number of these are judged to be new, many are identical with 
those of Europe, and designate the plan of the strata in which 
they are found. The range of petrifactions is wide, and many 
more are yet to be developed. Fucoides, or plants resembling 
sea-weeds, form a considerable mass of vegetable remains. The 
sandstone at Rochester and other places, abounds with them. 
They occur chiefly between the layers of the rock, though they 
are sometimes found in the midst of solid blocks. Ina few places 
many square feet of Fucoides Harlani are laid bare, and you stand 
on the petrified flora of a world of which so few and so enduring 
monuments remain. In other places, remains of the ancient flora 
are spread before you under other forms, and other species appear 
in the calciferous slate. At the falls of the Genesee, at Roches- 
ter, the blasting of rocks has exposed many ; and at the rapids, 
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just above the city, a new and very different species has been 
thrown out. This fucoides appears to be many feet in length, 
spread over a large surface in waving or circuitous lines, some- 
times half an inch or more in diameter, coarse, but tangible and 
palpable. The same fucoides is found in rocks near Utica, and 
abounds in the flag stones of that city. 

Dykes. — Dykes are exhibited on a grand scale in Essex 
county. They consist of four varieties: 1. Greenstone ; 2. Com- 
pact amphibole, or hornblende ; 3. Sienite ; 4. Reddish porphy- 
ry. They extend a great distance, in a course from east to west. 
At Avalanche lake, the dyke is ‘ eighty feet wide, and cuts 
through Mount McMartin, nearly in its centre ;” the mountain 
being some thousand feet high. 

The dykes in the state on Juniper island, in Lake Champlain, 
show the power of the cause acting from below. ‘T'wo perpen- 
dicular dykes have been cut horizontally by another dyke, which 
displaces and deranges the strata. — Emmons. 

The dip or inclination of the rocks in the northern and east- 
ern part of the state, and on the east side of the ridge at Little 
Falls on the Mohawk, is towards the east, and extends into Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont. It affects all the rocks east of the Hud- 
son, nearly to Connecticut river. ‘The sections of Professor 
Hitchcock, in the geology of Massachusetts, show that the gra- 
nite and primitive rocks have heaved up the others in different 
directions, depending upon the extent of the power below. It 
is evident that the uplifts which have taken place in the valley 
of the Mohawk, have shaped the direction of the strata to the east 
for many miles, raising the rocks to the west, and causing them 
to dip to the east. This accounts for the well known dip of se- 
veral rocks in the states adjoining on the east —a great fact which 
has been the puzzle of so many geologists. It had even been 
supposed that the strata on the western part of Massachusetts 
had been raised, and then sunk several hundred feet, so as to 
change the supraposition, and render a solution of the difficulty 
not an easy matter. Due examination commonly leads to clear 
and consistent views of nature ; so consistent has the God of pro- 
vidence ever been in respect to his works. 

The inclination of the mica slate of Massachusetts is in many 
places the same on both sides of the granite or gneiss, having 
evidently taken that position from the action of the upheaving 
power. Similar to this is the position of the rocks alluded to 
along the east line of this state, and in the adjoining part of New 
England. No one can have traversed these rocks from east to 
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west, and noticed their anomalous and unexpected position, and 
not have been delighted to find that the primary range in New 
York had controlled the inclination of the strata on the west part 
of New England. 

New Minerals. —Four minerals, supposed to be new, have 
been found in the second geological district. They have been 
named, for convenience, Terenite, Rensselaerite, Chiltonite, and 
Empyrchroite, from its beautiful phosphorescence. 

Mountains.— The elevation of the mountains in the north 
part of the state, is found greatly to exceed all former estimates. 
Mount Marcy has an altitude of five thousand four hundred and 
sixty-seven feet; mount McIntyre of five thousand one hundred 
and eighty-three feet ; Dix’s peak of five thousand two hundred 
feet; and Dial mountain of four thousand nine hundred feet. 
The sources of the Hudson and Ausable rivers are in a meadow 
having an elevation of four thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
seven feet. Mount Washington in New Hampshire is seven 
hundred and sixty-seven feet higher than any in Essex county ; 
yet the group of mountains in this county is stated to be higher 
than that of the White mountains. 


BOWLDERS. 


Bowlders of various rocks are scattered over a considerable 
portion of the state, and are widely spread over our country as 
well as Europe. They form an important part of the erratic 
group of some authors. In the state of Illinois they are called 
lost rocks. 

The granitic rocks of the north eastern part of the state have 
been transported as bowlders even across Lake Champlain, and 
are found in Vermont. The graywacke of the middle and 
eastern partis found in large bowlders in the valley of the Hou- 
satonic in the western part of Massachusetts. Bowlders, evi- 
dently derived from rocks towards the source of the Hudson, are 
scattered far south along its banks. Limestone, as it is easily 
worn down by the action of water and friction, is much less com- 
mon as a bowlder than many other rocks. Along the Mohawk, 
we notice bowlders of quartz rock, which seem to have been re- 
moved to only a moderate distance. 

In the middle and western part of the state, bowlders of 
granite, gneiss, mica slate, hornblende rock, quartz rock, 
rounded and worn down masses, are very common ; sometimes 
limestone also, and serpentine and graywacke occur with them. 
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Most of these have manifestly been removed from some region 
at the north, and have crossed Lake Ontario, and often been 
carried up the more elevated ranges at the southern part of the 
state. Beautiful granitic bowlders, often abounding in opales- 
cent feldspar, sometimes containing massive garnet, are spread 
widely over this part of the state. They vary greatly in mag- 
nitude, from a few pounds in weight to that of hundreds, and 
often tons. In the vicinity of Genesee river, some are eight feet 
long, six feet broad, and four to six feet deep. More than half 
way up the pinnacle near Rochester, is a bowlder of greywacke 
of greater dimensions than those just mentioned. These bowl- 
ders are often buried some feet deep in the sand, gravel, or earth, 
as well as lying on the surface. They have most probably been 
removed from the range of primary rocks which extend from 
Lakes Superior and Huron, eastward through Canada, to- 
wards the Atlantic, above the St. Lawrence. 

Along the southern shore of Lake Ontario, the sandstone 
seems to have been violently torn up by the rushing of the wa- 
ters from the north, and the associated limestones participated 
in the convulsion. Hence they were carried miles to the south, 
mingled with the sand and gravel, and bowlders of the older 
rocks. The geodiferous limestone, which occurs in several 
places near Rochester, was sundered into huge masses, and trans- 
ported to the south for a short distance; smaller ones were borne 
farther; some have been found over the range of hills at the 
south. 'They are abundant near the rapids of the Genesee, 
above Rochester, and some must weigh many tons. 

The mingling of all these bowlders with each other, and 
the burying of many of them in the beds of sand and gravel, or 
depositing them on these beds, point at once to one and the 
same great convulsion of waters which swept the bowlders of the 
older rocks, and tore up the deep foundations of the sandstone 
and limestone, and bore onward the commingled and promis- 
cuous mass. 

While all this is clear to the geologist, it seems a very ques- 
tionable matter to the general inquirer. The same evidence 
which has convinced him, will convince any one; it has ever 
done it. The conclusion is certain. Bowlders of granite and 
gneiss have been transported from the Alps upon the valley and 
around the shores of Lake Geneva, and across the valley upon the 
Jura mountains in France, to an elevation of two thousand feet. 
These have attracted great attention, and been often visited by 
philosophers. The largest of them, measured by Playfair in 
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1817, lying above Neufchatel, is “ sixty-two feet long, thirty- 
two feet wide, and seventeen feet high.” Bowlders are a com- 
mon occurrence over the world. ‘The rush of waters seems 
generally to have been from the north. From the supporting 
power of water, most rocks would lose nearly half their weight, 
and might be borne along by a strong current. It is stated by 
Lyell, that in a storm in 1818, a mass of granite, nine feet long 
and six feet broad, was carried by the sea in a storm up a de- 
clivity on the Shetland Isles one hundred and fifty feet. Here 
is a power, mighty enough to effect all the changes which the 
bowlders have undergone. 

We would gladly follow the geologists in their discoveries. 
Enough has been presented to satisfy the most doubting that 
they have been neither idle in mind nor inactive in body. 
Equally clear is the fact, that the results have richly repaid their 
efforts, and spread before the public a volume of valuable know- 
ledge. We have ventured to point out a few places in which 
we conceive they may have erred, or have adopted conclusions 
without sufficient evidence. ‘That we have thus freely expressed 
our opinion that they have occasionally erred, only makes it the 
more necessary that we should declare our general satisfaction 
with the published results of their labors. 


3. The moral bearing of Geological discoveries. 


We have already noticed some of the great conclusions upon 
which geologists are unanimous. ‘These have a great value in 
their moral bearing, because they involve the superintending 
and controlling power of benevolent mind over matter; and 
this too, amidst the great changes and overturnings of the very 
foundations of the globe, which it is the province of geology to 
ascertain and unfold. Fate or chance is equally the foe of mo- 
ral impressions and moral susceptibilities. Fate cuts off the 
hold upon moral influence: its adamantine chain binds the 
soul, and renders the immortal as well as the mortal part 
of man the prey of an unintelligent and malevolent power — 
for that is malevolent power in the extreme, which, with- 
out reason or end, crushes mind. Chance makes ridiculous or 
absurd all moral principle and moral action, with which it sports 
as with the senseless atoms that it whirls without reason or ob- 
ject through the vacuities of space. General results lead us 
back to the operation of a great cause, and give stability to na- 
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ture and the laws which direct it; they point us to Intelligence 
and Wisdom and Goodness. 

It is one of the grand conclusions, presented by Buckland, 
Sedgwick, Hitchcock, and others, that geology conducts us 
back to a period when, not only the present races of plants and 
animals, as well as the family of man, had not existence, but 
when no animal or vegetable life had been created on our globe. 
All remains cease to be found, and all evidence of such existence 
disappears, before the search of the geologist. ‘To say that the 
remains may have been destroyed by reason of the changes al- 
ready taken place in the older rocks, is to resort to conjecture 
or hypothesis, and not to geological evidence. Besides, by what 
rocks could they have been made to disappear ? 

The crystalline rocks, which resemble granite in their struc 
ture, whether stratified or not, were the first which were formed, 
and it is the general belief that of all these, granite itself was 
the first formed. That granitoid and porphyretic rocks have 
been thrown up through those of a more recent date, does not 
alter the fact that the granite which lies beneath the gneiss and 
hyalomicta is the formation rock. Whether the two last named 
rocks be sedimentary deposits, arising from the abrasion of the 
granite, and subsequently consolidated and hardened by fire, 
may admit of question, but none can exist as to the other strati- 
fied rocks of the inferior order. Stratified as these are, and 
composed of the same substances, sedimentary rocks, too, the 
mind is irresistibly led back to granite and its cognate rocks, as 
the original basis of the crust of the globe, from which, and 
upon which, the other rocks have been formed. Hence it is, 
that geologists so often speak of granite under this aspect, and 
that whetever exceptions of rocks of igneous origin occur as 
later formations, they are to be accounted for as ejected through 
the original granite or other rocks, or both, from the melted 
mass below. ‘To granite, therefore, should be given the name 
of primitive, in manifest distinction from all others. We find 
the stratified rocks produced from it, destitute of vegetable and 
animal remains, because no living things had yet found a place 
on the earth or in its waters. While granite is truly primitive, 
those formed from it may well be denominated primary rocks. 
The names would be consistent with the fact that not a trace of 
living things has been discovered in any of them. We stand, 
then, on the ground, in name and fact, where we see that animal 
and vegetable life on our earth had a beginning, and where cre- 
ative power began to exert itself under a new and most interest- 

NO. VII.—VOL. Iv. 14 
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ing form. It is a great advance in philosophy to find the rocks 
around us uniting in one loud proclamation of the hand that 
made them. Infidelity, if not convinced, and therefore destroy- 
ed, is driven from the strongest of its holds, and finds its own 
chosen ground trembling to the very centre, and passing away 
from its feet. 

The metaphysical argument of the beginning of all things 
which have change and succession, has never been refuted and 
never can be overthrown. It is the ratio sufficiens of all depend- 
ent existences, and will stand while “*God and nature Jast.’’ 
But it is an argument wholly different from that presented by 
geology and chemistry, and the latter is far more palpable. 
Now it is well understood that a grain of sand, and every com- 
pound molecule, inevitably reveals its created origin, not Jess 
than the splendid palace indicates the hand of the architect. 
The definite proportions of the combinations unfold the intelli- 
gence that wielded the creative energy. Now geology, as well 
as chemistry, has certified us, on independent grounds, of the 
truth of the divine word, “ in the beginning, God created the hea- 
vens and the earth.” Let the splendid language of Sedgwick on 
this subject, once more be heard. ‘ The bible instructs us that 
man and other living things, have been placed but a few years 
upon the earth; and the physical monuments of the world bear 
Witness to the same truth: if the astronomer tells us of myriads 
of worlds not spoken of in the sacred records ; the geologist, in 
like manner, proves (not by arguments from analogy, but by 
the incontrovertible evidence of physical phenomena) that there 
were former conditions of our planet, separated from each other 
by vast intervals of time, during which, man, and the other 
creatures of his own date, had not been called into being. Pe- 
riods such as these belong not, therefore, to the moral history of 
our race, and come neither within the letter nor the spirit of reve- 
lation. Between the first creation of the earth and that day in 
which it pleased God to place man upon it, who shall dare to 
‘define the interval! On this question scripture is silent; but 
that silence destroys not the meaning of those physical monu- 
ments of his power that God has put before our eyes, giving us, 
at the same time, faculties whereby we may interpret them and 
comprehend their meaning.” 

The discoveries in geology have removed some plausible ob- 
jections to the bible. The assertion of Brydone in relation to 
the age of the world as derived from the soil found between the 
layers of lava on Mount A‘Qtna, and many others of a similar 
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character, pretended to be based on facts in nature, have vanish- 
ed like the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision.” No person that makes 
any pretension to the knowledge of the very elements of geolo- 
gy, will hazard his reputation for a moment upon such conclu- 
sions. 

Many opinions, too, of the friends of divine revelation have 
been set aside by geological discoveries. While the evidence 
of the convulsive action of a mighty deluge of waters over the 
earth, is irresistible, no one can trace to the Noachic fiood the 
origin of those vast deposites of rock, petrifactions, animal and 
vegetable remains, which are spread over the earth. Other hy- 
potheses, equally untenable, have been swept away. 

But, while both these classes of results have been going on, the 
facts in nature have been found to he consistent with the truths of 
the bible, wherever the bible can be supposed to have referred to 
them. It has come to be agreed, however, that the bible is not 
designed to teach philosophy, nor natural history in any of its de- 
partments, nor astronomy ; but that it is a record of the operations 
of divine providence for a moral object, and unfolds the moral 
history of our race as connected with the retributions of eternity. 
A thousand questions are at once seen to be ridiculous, and men 
are directed to the seriptures for moral reasons alone. ‘The pre- 
vailing theory contains harmonious views of the operations of 
the great author of all, whether in relation to natural, or to moral 
and religious objects. 

The natural is inferior to the moral; all nature is made sub- 
servient to great moral results, and it seems to exist only to an- 
swer moral ends. Science and knowledge and philosophy find 
their highest elevation in being handmaids to morals and 
religion. We rejoice in their advancement to the true place of 
their application. Progress in the understanding of nature has 
effected thus much; it will effect far more. ‘* Many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased ;” knowledge shall be 
the result, practical and sympathetic, which will reach the hearts 
of men. 

But we are not to suppose, that the discoveries in geology 
will lead to the general abandonment of infidelity, or of opposi- 
tion to the word of God. This hostility is more deeply seated 
than the intellect, and it is to be effected by another power than 
reason, or argument, or evidence. An ingenious mind, and es- 
pecially one which is fixed in the rejection of divine truth, will 
find some other method by which to maintain itself, when one is 
removed. It is rare that infidelity, generally having its root in 
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the heart, is really converted to the full and cordial reception of 
the truth by argumentation addressed merely to the head. As the 
discoveries in geology have shown more clearly the harmony of the 
works and word of God, the opposition has been continually chang- 
ing its ground. The waves of sand, altered by every varying tide 
and current, are not more unstable than this spirit. It has an end 
to answer, which can be reached only by perseverance in error 
and sin. ‘The history of infidelity, and every particular instance 
of it which has been developed, have shown to a certainty that its 
very origin and support is repugnance to religious obligation. 
It does not begin with reason; it is not supported by evidence. 
It is aversion to that high responsibility, which is portrayed by 
the pencil of divine inspiration — responsibility extending to all 
our actions, thoughts, words, motives and feelings, and involy- 
ing in its results those tremendous consequences which might 
shake an angel’s mind. It is aversion to this responsibility, and 
unwillingness to put under due subjection the desires and pro- 
pensities of our natures, which is required by this responsibility, 
that forms the foundation of infidelity. Let truth be made ever 
so harmonious, let geology demonstrate the consistency of the 
word and works of God in all their relations, let science remove 
far away the obstacles which now are imagined to exist, no es- 
sential progress is made in the eradication of this deep seated 
hostility to divine truth. ‘Jf any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” Buta great ad- 
vantage will be gained, even though the infidel is not arrested 
in his course. Many may be preserved from infidelity. The 
harmony of facts and revealed truth may affect hearts not yet 
hardened in unbelief. Truth may be the means of leading to 
correctness of feeling and action, as well as of conviction. When 
its sway shall be complete, the hearts of men will render ho- 
mage and glory to the God of providence and grace, and to 
the Redeemer of our immortal spirits. 


Notse.— The reader is desired to correct the following errors, which escaped no- 
tice in revising the foregoing article: 

p- 95, line31, for “‘ cross out,” read crop out. 

line 38, for “traced,” read hand. 
p- 96, line 6, for “ cross,” read crop out. 

line 32, for “ Brogmark,” read Brogniart. 
p. 98, line 4, for “ crosses out,” read crops out. 
p- 105, line 17, for “‘ porphyretic,” read porphyritic. 

line 20, for “ hyalomicta,” read hyalomicte. 














Rituals. 


Art. III.— Origines Liturgice, or Antiquities of the English 
Ritual, and a Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. By the 
Rev. Witt1aM Patmer, M. A., of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford. Oxford: 1832. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE subject of precomposed forms of prayer is one which, in 
some of its aspects, has been often discussed, and is daily under- 
going dicussion, in this country. We are happy to add, that 
no topic in which Churchmen are particularly interested has 
usually called forth less of the bitterness of controversy. This 
may be owing to several causes. In the first place, prayer bya 
precomposed form obviously is not, and is not felt to be, essen- 
tially connected with Episcopacy as such,—although, in prac- 
tice, it is indeed an appendage chiefly, though not exclusively, 
of Episcopalianism. Many, we suppose, do really prefer the 
use of a liturgy, as a matter of individual taste, and as a security 
for the preservation of sound doctrine, who heartily eschew the 
claims of bishops, no matter how moderately stated. And then 
the ground taken by our Articles on this point is so liberal—so 
far from deserving the mad-dog title of exclusiveness, which so 
usually settles the question of “ Episcopal regimen,” without 
the trouble of opening the lids of the Bible— that, unless the 
disputants on both sides choose another ground of their own, 
there can be no need of entering on the discussion with any par- 
ticular offence as at arrogant pretensions, or shyness, as where 
the decision may require the public change of ecclesiastical re- 
lations. The decreeing of Rites and Ceremonies is left to the 
power of the Church, — of each branch of the Church Catholic, 
of course.* If any branch chooses to decree public worship by 
extempore prayer, we cannot question its power to do so, or de- 
nounce its action as without validity. So far as we have to do 
with such Church, in this matter, we are only entitled to expos- 
tulate with them for having made their decree without paying 
sufficient regard to what we believe to be the best rules of pro- 
cedure in such case. But in fact, we more properly assume— 


* Thirty-nine Articles. Art. XX. Of the Authority of the Church. “The 
Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies,” &c. Compare with this the de- 
finition of the Church, and the mention of particular Churches in the article next 
preceding. 
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as our Hooker has done—the attitude of Apologists. We sim- 
ply contend, that our branch of the Church Universal has acted 
wisely, and with a just regard for the best rules of action, in de- 
creeing precomposed forms of common prayer, and in assimila- 
ting them to the best forms that remain to us from the early days 
of the Church.* 

It results of course from the practical connexion of this sub- 
ject with Episcopalianism, that the current discussions on Forms 
of prayer are either contained in works on the Episcopal con- 
troversy, or have something of the controversial character. 
Though the whole subject may be presented, even in such trea- 
tises, still it is presented mainly in its exterior relations: the fea- 
tures which are brought out with the greatest pains are those 
which the stranger would first scan the most carefully; those 
which the family circle alone can the best appreciate are passed 
over with a hasty hand. Yet it is with the current treatises that 
Churchmen, as well as others, must be the most conversant. 
Those aspects of the subject which are necessarily prominent in 
such Apologies are those, therefore, in which it comes naturally 
to present itself to the minds of Episcopalians. Hence there is 
nothing in which they are more at home, than the authority 
which we have for our Forms, their operation to exclude viola- 
tions of propriety from public worship, and their tried efficacy to 
incorporate sound views of the Gospel into the very mind and 
heart of the body of the people, after articles and subscriptions 
have failed to secure the preaching of orthodoxy from the 
pulpit. 

But this may be said to be as much knowledge for others as 
for them. ‘The subject has, besides these exterior relations, 
those which are interior. It presents many questions which can 
be of interest only to those who use the Liturgy in their public 
worship —- questions some of which no others can decide. Such, 
for instance, are those which relate to the origin and history of 
the English and American Prayer Book, the ritual principles 
upon which they were constructed, the occasion and propriety 
of successive alterations made in them, the interpretation of ru- 
brics, the validity of certain customs not expressly enacted in 
any of our laws, and the many points of practice which are oc- 
casionally brought into discussion and sometimes settled with 


* We do not venture to assert that such moderation, in the attitude assumed, has 
in all cases been observed, on either side. Plenty of Churchmen have been “ exclu- 
sive” enough, we dare say, as to forms, while Dr. Owen (as we somewhere have 
read) holds them to be utterly unlawful and sinful. 
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more or less of approach to authority. Now we cannot say that 
this sort of knowledge seems to be cultivated amongst us in its 
due proportion. It would appear to suffer under a sort of eclipse 
from the intervention of its more polemic satellite. Many a 
staunch Churchman—many a Church clergyman— may be 
armed at all points, a champion of the Liturgy as against others, 
and yet show himself comparatively ignorant of that other ritual 
knowledge, which he ought to carry with him into the House of 
Prayer. The book which he has triumphantly defended, he can- 
not use with the correct and beautiful propriety of one who has 
studied its structure as he ought. Many a bad custom, which 
has grown out of long past necessities or palliating circumstan- 
ces connected with the growth of the Church in our country, or 
out of the previous habits of congregations composed of persons 
brought up under a different system, or finally out of ignorance 
and carelessness, is either sanctioned as true and valid, or tolera- 
ted without the slightest effort at reform.* The proper rules of 
interpretation are either so little known or so little regarded, that 
some serious and formal attempts at settling points of practice, 
have only substituted one unauthorized practice for another — 
if they have not done worse. We need not speak of particular 
cases that have come under our observation, which show rather 
an utter contempt of all Church principles than merely ritual 
ignorance. Yet we have seen well-meaning and honest men 
come to practical results almost as mischievous, by an apparent 
inability to perceive the less obtrusive beauty of existing rites, 
and a careless attempt to incorporate coarse improvements of 
their own — ceremonies as new at least as Laud’s, and not many 
degrees more pleasing to our taste.t And, as a general remark, 


* We have known Churches in which the Surplice was absolutely unknown ; 
and when their ministers endeavored to introduce it, they were treated as if they 
Were imposing some new and strange thing upon their people, and were forced to 
defend an established Church custom against Churchmen as they would against 
non-Episcopalians. The black gown, which rests for us upon the very same au- 
thority, seems never to have been scrupled at, apparently because the silk was con- 
sidered as coming from the English market, but as for the linen, it was believed to 
have been invoiced at Babylon. 

+ As a single specimen: The rubric (in the Communion Office) says, Here 
shall be sung a hymn, §-c. Ten the Priest shall receive, §-c. Some worthy cler- 
gyman, being desirous of improving the rubrical arrangement, by which a solemn 
silence is maintained through the receiving, cause their choir first to sing one verse 
of the Hymn; then the Priest partakes of the elements; then another verse is sung, 
and the first body of communicants partake; and so on throughout the administra- 
tion. Now to say nothing of the breach of rubrics here, could any thing be devised 
less in the taste of the Prayer Book? The invention savors of importation — an 
honor which surely might have been reasonably withheld from such ware. 
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we think it not unjust to say, that minute and accurate ritual 
knowledge is anything but common amongst those who might 
be expected to possess it. Proper views concerning the worth 
of Rituals generally, and even taste —a sense of the genuine 
beauties and proprieties of ritual worship, are of course propor- 
tionally rare. 

Yet we do not wonder at this so much as we regret it. That 
minute knowledge and that delicate perception of ritual beauty, 
of which we have just spoken, cannot reasonably be looked for 
in every man, even of those who are far from being uncultiva- 
ted. Perhaps it requires a peculiar kind of mind to possess or 
to value them. And, generally, an exact acquaintance with the 
interior relations of the Prayer Book is to be gathered from 
books which are neither particularly inviting nor always easy to 
be found. The English Prayer Book, for instance, a mere col- 
Jation of which with our own would teach us more perhaps than 
any thing else, is of course rarely seen in our country. Of the 
best English works on Rituals, only two have been published in 
this country — Wheatly and the Variorum Commentary of 
Mant. Of these, the former is any thing but a popular work, 
and the latter is (with all its good qualities) large, heavy, and 
expensive. Perhaps no work, on such a subject, written in and 
for a past age, however justly it may retain its place among the 
learned, can hope to produce much effect upon the present ge- 
neration. ‘To awaken fresh attention, to exert an active and 
general influence, a man must rise up amongst his fellows, look 
at things under the same relations and circumstances, and speak 
to them in a voice and spirit that have some affinity with their 
own. No one has yet done this with respect to Rituals. Yet a 
good service, of another kind, has been done in this cause by 
the compiler of the work, the title whereof stands at the head 
of this article. In the ‘“ Origines Liturgice” Mr. Palmer has 
supplied a want which has been felt by most American students 
of the Prayer Book. He gives us the original sources, where 
we had been compelled to take facts at second hand. We are 
now able, with the help of these volumes, to scan the features of 
our Liturgy in its several stages, without searching in vain 
through American libraries for the ‘“‘ Necessary Erudition of a 
Christian Man,” or the Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth. 

We cannot, indeed, expect that the “ Origines Liturgice” 
will be a popular book, or that it will claim a place in the libra- 
ry of even a great part of the clergy. It is not, and does not 
profess to be, the organ of awakening a general interest in the 
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subject of Rituals. But to those clergymen, in particular, who 
have already made the proprieties of our public worship an ob- 
ject of attention, and have been led to extend their inquiries to 
the history and interpretation of our Book of Common Prayer, 
it will be both an encouragement and an assistance. It is not 
our purpose to furnish an analysis, or to enter upon a formal re- 
view of the work. It is enough to have given a general account 
of its contents, and to approve the manner in which the Editor 
has executed his task. ‘The student of Rituals will then know 
it is the book for him, and that is enough. 

But in regard to the general subject to which this work re- 
lates, we wish to take the occasion of expressing ourselves more 
at large. To do justice to the feelings and aspirations that have 
been re-awakened within us, we must speak out for ourselves. 
Old opinions and pleasant speculations have been brought back, 
fresh and lively as when they were formed and suggested, by a 
study pursued without such valuable assistance. What we have 
to say will not, however, by any means, be a digest of our read- 
ing, but rather thoughts suggested by it, with (what may be 
found peculiar) deductions and applications of our own. 

In such rather unsystematic fashion we propose to discuss sub- 
jects taken from every part of the wide field of Rituals, view- 
ing them, however, under such aspects alone as best suit our 
purpose and the state of our knowledge. As to the extent of 
the field, our claims, we must confess, are not over moderate. 
We reckon as part and parcel thereof every thing that has any 
near relation to public worship; so that the reader who has been 
accustomed to grant to the ritualist peaceably Forms of Prayer, 
Church Garments, and Church Ceremonies, will be modestly de- 
sired to give up to him likewise, Sacred Poetry, Church Music, 
and Church Architecture,*— or, at least, to convey to him certain 
rights in them as hereditaments incorporeal. Without meaning 
to be too closely bound by our promise, we propose to make 
each of these subjects topics of discussion in separate articles, 
in such order and at such intervals as we may find most conve- 
nient. 

Before, however, entering upon such a series—which we re- 
serve for future papers—we have something to say now on all 


* We do not include Painting, because it contributes nothing to the Rituals of 
Protestant Churches. This has been regretted by many whose opinions deserve 
the highest “oo The subject deserves to be discussed, and the more so, as it cer- 
tainly has its difficulties, far other than those, however, that probably weighed with 
our Reformers. But it cannot be done in this connexion. 


NO. VII.—VOL. IV. 
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the branches of Rituals, so defined, taken together. Each 
branch is usually considered too much by itself, and with a de- 
gree of attention not always measured by that given to some 
other. For once that Church Garments are even hinted at, the 
case of the Liturgy is carefully examined a dozen times ; and we 
do not know that Church Architecture is even treated of in con- 
nexion with Christian Worship. And if we have any reason to 
lament, that the Prayer Book is looked upon oaly in its exterior 
relations, we may express our regret with far less reserve and 
limitation as to the other branches of Rituals. How very rare- 
ly does one ever hear anything else asserted of our “ holy gar- 
ments,” than that they rest upon the authority of the law that 
ordained the ephod, and the primitive example that sanctioned 
the robe of linen clean and white. Or if, occasionally, an at- 
tempt is made to show the propriety of retaining them, and the 
good eflect they are meant to produce, we are told, perhaps, that 
the scarf is meant to remind the beholder of his original sin, and 
the white surplice, of the grace of the Gospel,—and somewhat 
more of the like sapient description ! Doubtless, these “ holy gar- 
ments” have a utility and are “in any wise to be retained” in 
proportion as the good people are dexterous at spelling out these 
allegories of silk and linen! As to music and poetry we cannot 
make the same complaint, although even here we might find 
something further, if not different, to say with respect to the way 
in which they co-operate with the other agencies set at work in 
the worship of God. 

In our view, this mode of treating the different parts of 
Rituals by themselves, and of sinking some altogether, while all 
are looked at too much in reference to the mere “ authority” (so 
called) on which they rest or seem to rest, is any thing but satis- 
factory. Can we be content with being told, again and again, 
that the Liturgy, with all its accompaniments, stands here in 
the house of God simply and solely because there are precedents 
therefor? We grant that is reason enough for showing that the 
Common Prayer rather than the Directory should stand there ; 
and so far all is well. But_/or what does it, by authority, stand 
there instead? And shall we be content again, when to this 
we are answered, that it is to keep out crudities, improprieties, 
and doctrinal errors from the language of prayer? Does every 
thing in this world go by negatives? In institutions, supposed 
to have any thing like divine or apostolic sanction, can it be 
thought, that they work only to remove hinderances without 
tendering positive help? Is this analogous to the principles dis- 
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closed in the working of the God of Providence and of Redemp- 
tion ? 

For ourselves we are not pleased that this same question of For 
what ? is so rarely asked, or in relation to the Forms of Prayer 
alone, and answered so commonly by ascribing some mere negative 
utility. And therefore it is, that we now call every branch of Ritu- 
als before us, and ask concerning them allin a body, for what they 
have been given their place in the public worship of God under 
the Gospel dispensation? We shall undertake to give the an- 
swer. And if we could succeed rather according to our wishes 
than our expectations, we should hope to make it appear, that 
the different elements of Rituals are all and each agencies, act- 
ing distinctly yet in mutual co-operation, towards a positive end ; 
and that such end is neither merely indifferent to the ultimate 
end towards which the Gospel aims, nor to be confounded with 
it; but that while it may be attained by itself, it was meant to 
be, ought to be, and of itself is fitted to be, not only consistent 
with personal religion, but also a means whereby that divine 
principle may exhibit itself with greater beauty and with a more 
pervading presence. Jn other words, there is a great work go- 
ing on for man and within him, arising out of his relation to the 
Highest Being, who made him and the world in which he is to 
live a life in reference to eternal ends, in obedience to eternal 
laws. That work is Human Culture, in its widest sense, — the 
culture of the individual man and of the race. The great and 
peculiarly divine agent of Culture is Religion, but she takes into 
her service all manner of subordinate agents. Without her, 
their work is feeble, and the result wholly inadequate to the 
great end proposed. Without them, she may be said to want, 
at least some desirable conditions for producing the beautiful re- 
sult at which she aims. They were meant to go together. We 
have already endeavored to show the relation which the study of 
Art or of Works of Genius bears to such co-operating cultiva- 
tion.* We would now show, that some of those subordinate 
agencies were designed to have a closer connexion with religion, 
so as even to carry on their part in the work of human culture 
in direct conjunction with her highest and most sacred efforts, 
the preaching of the Everlasting Gospel and the administration 
of its Sacraments. It will be our business to show further, that 
each of the usual elements of public worship (demonstrating the 
superior fitness of those which are peculiar to the Church) are 


*No. I. Art. VIL. 
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such appropriate agencies. After such an investigation, we may 
be prepared to see the worth of Ritual studies, while we assign 
to them only their proper space. In this way, we shall not enter 
upon our proposed discussion of particular topics without fit 
preparation. 

We are, then, to show, in the first place, that there are subor- 
dinate agents of cultivation, which were designed and fitted to 
co-operate with the divine principle of religion. Our readers 
will not refuse to join us in our first step towards illustrating this 
doctrine, for that step places usin Eden.* Yes, let us fancy the 
thorns and briers of sin, that have long covered that blessed 
spot, to be cleared away; let man be restored to it, sinless and 
perfect in all his spiritual and bodily organization, as at first ; 
grant him to have increased and multiplied for a generation or 
two, at least, before encountering his decisive trial; and let us 
then visit his Paradise, and contemplate the life that is lived 
within its green wails and remoter circuit of waters. The Man 
of Eden was made by the Father of Spirits, — by Him was in- 
breathed the breath of his life, and the creature rose up in the 
spiritual image of his Creator. He was made ultimately for 
Eternity. But he was made primarily for a life in Time and 
Space. And therefore, there was created for him “this globe of 
earth, ” to be the scene of that life. Power was given him from 
above ; the organs of his spirit, in its relations to Eternity, were 
constantly sustained by supernatural supplies ; his constitution, 
mental and bodily, in its relations to this earthly scene, was per- 
fect in its adaptation. Between man, therefore, and the world 
which was made for his dwelling, wherein to prove and bring 
out all that was in him, there was the most complete harmony of 
mutual relations. Let us contemplate, on the one hand, the 
daily circle of occupations by which he ministered to the suste- 
nance of himself and those joined to him in the closest bonds. 
Was the mere support of the body all that he received from these 
divinely ordained employments? Or was there not then, as 
now, a reaction upon the mind itself? The health nourished by 
the manifold activity of our earthly life, is not surely — all must 
admit — bodily health alone. In that atmosphere, the mind, 
too, was designed to find itself refreshed and invigorated. See 
man, again, engaged in the cultivation of the younger race that 


* Tt is enough for our purpose, and a sufficient foundation for our argument, to 
suppose a perfect state of human nature. Our reasoning, therefore, is not at all 
affected by any mode of interpreting the second chapter of Genesis, although we 
use its language, 
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has been born to him in his Paradise. Shall any one say, that 
nothing was meant to come of this, but a future reward in the 
helper thus trained up to lighten the labors of after years? Is 
then the present so thankless, the future so grateful only in utili- 
tarian returns, where the work of education is concerned? Does 
the spirit of man receive no present refreshment, no present in- 
struction, from daily communion with the mind of the child? 
But, finally, let us remember that we do not thus exhaust — that 
we do not thus count —the half of the agencies with which the 
Man of Eden was placed in contact. How many were the ob- 
jects of eye and ear, that had not the slightest relation to the 
mere necessities of life, — objects which most men now would 
say, had no connexion whatever with his interests; yet there 
they were, formed and placed around him by the same God that 
made the world for his temporal preparation for eternity. ‘There 
was the music of birds, of streams, of wind in the trees. There 
were meadows, with groves, and glimpses of wide-spread waters 
beyond, and mountains in the distance, and the golden hues of 
sunset poured out over them all, blending them into one calm, 
solemn, living whole. ‘There were remote voices of thunder, 
and of storms, and of that echo of eternity — the roaring of the 
cataract, without beginning and without end. Then, there 
were the agencies, the motions whereof might be seen as sym- 
bols of gentler or of mightier power, — from 


“ The river winding at its own sweet will,” 


to the mighty stream passing on in the calm consciousness of im- 
measurable strength, with vast regions of dark forest and high 
mountain behind, and vast regions of plain beyond —a long and 
solitary journey! And, lastly, the very night brings out as 
many agencies as she hides, for hers are the moon and stars, under 
whose light the face of the earth shows itself with fresh influence 
as a new creation — a world of stillness and of silence. 

Were all these objects placed around man to be without in- 
fluence upon him; or were they not rather agencies — active 
powers — designed to work upon his spiritual organization ? 
Far be from us the absurd supposition, that God surrounded 
man with all this bright host of powers, in his own world, and 
all for nothing! No, they were meant, not less than the occu- 
pations of life and the parental duties, to be important means in 
the work of culture. For, grant them to be agencies at all, 
and they can be agencies only for good. It cannot for a mo- 
ment be supposed, that God could be dealing so lovingly with 
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his yet unfallen creatures, through one set of means, and at the 
same time working for their hurt through another. Or will it 
be said that the work of temptation began with the first seating 
man in Nature ; and that the same Satan, who afterwards spoke 
through a reptile, was likely, in attempting to exert his poison- 
ous influences, to make 


“ His dwelling in the light of setting suns.” 


It may be said, however — and, alas! for the barren creed of 
‘¢ these our unimaginative days,’ — with no slight appearance of 
reason, that such objects as these could be instruments of culti- 
vation only for poets; and that, for as much as Paradise was 
the seat of the actual rather than the ideal, it is apprehended 
there was little room there for poetry. No poetry in Paradise ! 
No poets amongst man, whose mental organization is held up to 
be perfect! Say rather —for such is the true interpretation of 
such a contradiction in terms — there was no Paradise. Or let 
us at least be thankful that “the fragrance and blossom of all 
our knowledge” was brought te us upon heavenly breezes to 
sweeten the bitterness of our outcast lot. But, seriously, we 
should think it much more consistent with the supposition of a 
perfectly constituted man, to say that the denizens of Eden were 
and must have been al/ poets : — ail must have been alive to the 
beauty that was poured out around them and for them; the 
mind, thus gently touched, must have reacted upon the objects 
that moved it; it must have formed them into exponents in part 
of its own state of thought and feeling ; and what is that but a 
putting forth of poetic power — the exertion of the high func- 
tions of the Imagination ? Wordsworth has been said to dive his 
own poetry. And again it has been charged upon him, as a 
fault, that, as the geese of Phoebus are all swans, so the “ estates- 
men” of Wordsworth are all Wordsworths. But if Wordsworth 
contemplates poetry as a life —a life attainable, in some form or 
degree, by every properly cultivated man — such treatment of 
his characters would be far at least from an oversight. At all 
events, if Wordsworth would make poetry a life, even for the 
best specimens alone of humanity now, it cannot be doubted that 
he would agree with us in making it a universal life in a perfect 
state of man.* 


* One of many important points of likeness between Wordsworth and Goethe 
(a likeness which has been treated as slight and at the same time inexplicable) is 
their agreement toy difference of course) in this very matter of considering Po- 
etry as a Life. (See Carlyle’s Miscellanies, Art.Gorrue.) We are not sorry to 
have two such backers. 
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Weare thus brought to perceive the last kind of cultivating 
agency, that we looked for in our Eden—the action of mind 
upon mind. Weare particularly anxious, that this most import- 
ant of all the instruments of culture, and that with which our 
ultimate purpose has the most concern, should not be overlooked 
in our examination of the perfect state of man. Jt must be ad- 
mitted, then, that if each man in Eden was really a poet (in 
the manner just now described) and if the mind in this as in its 
other modes of activity, reacts with good effect upon itself, the 
cultivating action of mind upon mind would not be wanting 
even if man were alone. What he did within his own breast as 
an Artist would influence his own culture as a Man. Suppose, 
too, that the poetry within should find no voice, though the poet 
were surrounded by his fellows, still as each person would bea 
poet unto himself, the state of such society as a whole would 
have felt the influence derived from the workings of Art. But 
we need not avail ourselves of either supposition, The man 
who is endued with the gift of speech, and who has been moved 
into a genial mood by objects of Nature, and has again thrown 
the coloring of that mood over them,— why should he not body 
forth these new forms in words, and so bring them under the 
eyes and carry them into the hearts of others? Again, every 
well constituted mind has in itself a sense of melody ; and as men 
now are, we find some, so peculiarly organized, that certain 
states of their own feelings find a full and adequate expression 
only in musical and rhythinical sounds. Were every man per- 
fect in his intellectual frame it would be so with every man. 
What was to hinder, then, that the various melodious sounds of 
Paradise should awaken those peculiar moods in each mind, and 
that they in turn should arouse the hitherto dormant gift of 
music,*— acting purely by itself, or wedded to the words, which 
embodied those poetic creations? There might be occasions, 
even in such a state, for developing the other forms of poetic 
power. The shapely altar or temple even, might not have been 
wanting, nor the productions of the pencil and the chisel. But 
let this be as it may, — let the various modes in which the rich 


* Wetrust we cannot be understood as holding the silly notion (which has been 
pretty current) that the first men picked up their music by imitating birds, &c. A 
rave and learned orator, we remember, built his hopes—or rather his assurance — 
that America was about to produce something new and peculiar in music, upon the 
fact, that our forests furnish several species of sounds not heard (we suppose) by 
the old race of musicians, from Jubal to Rosini. But is this recipe for making 
American Beethovens a whit worse than the talk about the poets’ imitating 
nature ? 
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mental endowments of the perfect and complete man would find 
oecasion to exhibit themselves be fewer or far more numerous, 
—jit is enough for our purpose to have shown that the culti- 
vating agency of mind upon mind was not wanting in the state 
supposed. 

Now having given such specimens of the instruments of cul- 
ture, which we have found in our re-visited Eden, it remains to 
show the relation of the culture produced by them to religion. 
Here let us be distinctly understood, as by no means supposing 
that man, even in his most perfect state, was meant to be inde- 
pendent of spiritual strength originally furnished and constantly 
supplied from a source out of and above himself — above Nature. 
In other words, the essential power and life of religion must then, 
as now, have been a supernatural and peculiarly divine princi- 
ple. With that supernatural principle, therefore, we do not for 
a moment bring any earthly and subordinate agencies into com- 
petition or comparison. We cannot be understood to confound 
them. What we claim is, that in the perfect state of man, the 
agencies derived from Nature, and those sent down from above 
Nature, may and must have co-operated, each according to their 
kind and degree, to the same end. We have shown it to be in- 
credible, that any of the powers and influences set about man 
could have been meant to be idle— much less to be at war 
with his best good. On the other hand, upon ovr own ground, 
they could not (the special divine principle being wanting) make 
him properly religious. But what then? Could they not, 
without detraction from the proper office of the supernatural 
gilt, be desirable conditions to its manifesting itself in all its beau- 
ty and power? Is not the bodily strength better exhibited by 
having its full complement of organs? Or is it indeed to be 
just as well perceived and measured where there are no arms and 
feet, or but one of each? So with the principle of religion. 
Is it not perfectly evident, that the more aspects in which it can 
make itself seen—the more powerful and cultivated the facul- 
ties which are sanctified by it, — the more perfect and complete 
the man in his mere humanity — the more does the principle of 
religion prove and glorify itself? Now the cultivating agencies, 
in their subordinate station, all operate, most evidently, to make 
the mere humanity of man (so to speak) more complete. So 
it must have been in Paradise; for there those agencies were 
pure and unalloyed, and always acted in direct co-operation 
with the religious principle. It cannot, indeed, be so now; for 
the most powerful instrument of all — the influence of mind upon 
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mind—is alas! far from being always uncorrupt. But as in 
the perfect state—— according to what we have seen — the means 
of culture all tended, without alloy or impediment, to exalt and 
complete the manhood of man, so it is to be believed, without 
doubt, that they were most important conditions for the full 
manifestation of the supernatural power of religion. 

If we have detained our readers somewhat long in the plea- 
sant spot of our ideal visit, we still trust to be indulged, if it shall 
have cleared the way to the application we wish to make of the 
principles there disclosed, to the state of man under the Gospel. 
We proceed now to establish a like relation of the subordinate 
means of culture to the Christian religion —to religion as ap- 
plied to the fallen and outcast condition of the once denizen of 
Paradise. 

Our first argument is presumptive. If religion in its end and 
operation is still the same, then it is to be presumed that it still 
retains (in some modified form, at least) its former relation to 
the other subordinate instruments of culture. It is indeed to be 
presumed, that as religion itself in a fallen and corrupt nature 
must exhibit itself under many obstacles and with many imper- 
fections, so cultivation, being addressed to the same nature, and 
—as to its means—partly proceeding from it, must be imper- 
fect in its results, to a still higher degree. Now that religion 
does still continue to be the same in its end and in the character 
of its operation, we hold to be clear. ‘The change produced in 
man by his fall was not a re-modelling of his whole organiza- 
tion, but a withdrawing of the divine spiritual principle from its 
proper organ, with its consequences.* ‘There was no need, 
therefore, of any further change in religion than to adapt it to 
the change in man. Hence the result of the divine interference, 
upon the fall, was—speaking briefly and generally —a provi- 
sion for the recovery of the lost spiritual principle.t When reco- 
vered by the individual, the co-operation of the agents of culture 
with that principle must go on, obviously, though with manifold 
hinderances and imperfections, as before. There comes, indeed, a 
new and too frequent case — the action of those agencies by them- 
selves, with such imperfect and insufficient result as they can so 
produce. They can still do much to develop and cultivate the 

* See the excellent Note of Leonard Woods, Jun., in his Translation of Knapp’s 
Theology, Vol. 2. pp. 57 — 62. ; : 
+ We speak, of course, of the result alone, not of the Work of Christ by which 
it was produced, nor of the Faith by which it may be appropriated. — The “ Liv- 
ing Temple” of Howe presents (if we remember rightly) the same idea very beau- 
tifully, and carries it out into proper fulness of detail. 
NO. Vil.—VOL. IV. 
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mere manhood of man, in all its earthly relations, and that as a 
fit and most desirable preparation for religion wheresoever it 
may supervene, derived from its divine source. They can still 
repair and beautify the deserted temple against the time — 
if it ever come — when the Divine Image, its true and proper 
Beauty, shall be restored to its place. —On the other hand, if 
this be not so, then the Creator became the enemy of man, and 
turned against him, for his spiritual injury, those very influ- 
ences that were at first meant for his positive good, most of 
which — all, at least, that proceed from Nature — are unchang- 
ed. And this horrid supposition must be reconciled with the 
immeasurable benevolence of God to man, as shown in the fact 
and in the means and circumstances of his Redemption. 

But we rely upon a more direct and conclusive argument. 
The principle for which we contend is involved in an admission 
almost universally made with respect to the chief religious agen- 
cy under the Gospel. It is admitted, throughout nearly every 
respectable body of Christians, that the preachers of the Gospel 
should be educated men. Such is the professed doctrine, at least. 
Now what are the real grounds on which this true, wise, profita- 
ble, and ancient doctrine rests? False or insufficient reasons 
are, indeed, alleged at the present day, either in plain words or 
in still plainer practice. At all events, the favorite way of going 
by negatives, already reprobated, is here introduced. We must 
not “hire” an uneducated man because some of the educated and 
over-fastidious members of the congregation will withdraw or 
lower their subscriptions, or lest religion should be so represent- 
ed as to give advantage to the mocker and the infidel. We 
have fancied, too, that in some cases we had traced a virtual ad- 
mission of the doctrine to a singular working of sectarian feeling. 
Men of certain sects, for instance, —the direct and inevitable 
tendency of whose mode of procedure is to destroy all cultiva- 
tion, as if, indeed, it were their maxim that the whole tone of 
one’s culture must be lowered, and his manhood degraded, before 
he could be made a Christian —no sooner happen (for a won- 
der) to have a preacher of real or apparent learning, than they in 
some way do as much as to declare with very complacent dis- 
tinctness : We have now, thank Heaven, a man who is as great 
a scholar as any in the aristocratic denominations ! 

Many more reasons, of the same negative character, are cur- 
rent enough ; but we need not repeat them: let us turn to the 
real and positive grounds on which the doctrine rests. —It must 
be borne in mind, that education, in a wide and liberal sense, 
is what is required in the clergy, not merely theological educa- 
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tion. Were it possible that the latter could be any thing like 
complete and masterly without the former, still it would not 
satisfy the requisition. In point of fact, however, nothing can 
be rarer than to find any thing like a free and scientific com- 
mand of divinity in any one that has studied nothing else. No, 
the wisdom of the Church — based upon a sound knowledge of 
human nature and a long observation of causes and effects — 
did not so early and so invariably require the clergy to be men 
of education merely to fit them out, on the smallest scale, with 
the tools of their trade: they were not meant to be mere grind- 
ers of homilies, or men that exert the power and influence of 
men in only one limited direction. Rather it was, that they 
might be representatives of the spirit and purposes of Christi- 
anity,—fit instruments to do that, in their particular sphere, 
which the Gospel aims to do, through the aggregate power of 
all its instruments, upon the whole body of society. We grant, 
indeed, that Christianity contemplates, in the first instance, the 
future happiness of the individual soul. But it aims at the hap- 
piness of all souls, and was meant to carry along with it the im- 
provement of each subject of its influence in every respect, — as 
we have, in fact, already explained. It results from this aim of 
Christianity with respect to individuals, that it contemplates 
likewise — as a consequence of the attainment of its chief end— 
the improvement of all social life. All the occupations of men, 
—all the influences at work upon them, the press, education, 
social intercourse, amusements, — it designs to correct, to ele- 
vate, and to sanctify. For certainly it is not the spirit of Chris- 
tianity that could say, My office is simply to announce and en- 
force the conditions of salvation, and has nothing to do with the 
education of youth, or the occupations of the grown-up man. 
But the general effect of religion upon the mass of society is the 
result only of its effect upon individuals and the smaller bodies 
of men. Who is to be the agent of producing this effect? The 
Bible, and the activity and example of private Christians, may 
without doubt (and we are thankful that they may) do much ; 
but the wisdom of the Church has always considered that it was 
the special servant of Christ put over them, from whom the chief 
influence was to be expected. It is his station—and his station 
alone — it is his relation to the society around him, that both 
authorizes and fits him to make himself felt in all these directions. 
In the great majority of cases, even in a population so generally 
enlightened as ours, few private Christians could be found ca- 
pable of doing all that ought to be done, and their public and 
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prominent action in such things would not be tolerated. But 
station alone would not furnish a minister for the work; nor 
would knowledge, merely as giving him more furniture than 
others, — a notion somewhat of the Romish complexion : — it 
is education, considered as imparting to the mind, along with 
knowledge, a higher tone, a more liberal spirit, wider and deep- 
er views of truth, and —as a result of the whole—a certain 
power over less cultivated minds, of which neither the agent nor 
the subject may be conscious. ‘The presence of such a minister, 
in his connexion with the various occupations of society, works 
like Truth : cast it into the inert mass of a laggard generation ; 
it may make no noise or bustle; but it makes itself felt gradu- 
ally and silently, until the very spirit of the whole race is made 
anew by it. 

Nor is it merely in what is done out of the Church, that a mi- 
nister so cultivated works towards accomplishing the more en- 
larged purposes of Christianity. His pulpit instructions will all 
operate as most effective instruments of culture, while, most cer- 
tainly, they need not lose any of their convincing, awakening, 
and persuasive power. There will ever be seen something in 
his style of thinking—such comprehensiveness in his views of 
truth—a progress so firm and free in his reasoning —a perva- 
ding, yet unconscious and unobtrusive, grace and beauty in the 
mere composition of the whole,—that for the hearer to repro- 
duce them, for year after year, in his own mind, must be better 
than to put himself to school under the ablest masters of rhetoric 
and logic. For is it possible that one can go through such work 
of reproduction, for any length of time, and in connexion with 
such subjects, without having his own mind disciplined and cul- 
tivated — without finding it assimilated to that of his teacher ? 
And this effect may, from the nature of the case, be seen, in 
some degree at least, in those who have received no distinctively 
religious impressions from those discourses, as well as in those 
who are enabled to exhibit the cultivation received in its proper 
connexion with piety. 

So important do we deem this view of the real objects con- 
templated in requiring complete education in the ministry, that 
we must go further in our reasoning, and inquire if our position 
is not supported by facts that may come under the observation 
of every reader. We can point out or recollect— and so, we 
think, every careful observer can—apposite instances, that illus- 
trate our doctrine by their contrast with eack other. On the one 
hand, we have seen a congregation gradually undergoing a 
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marked and favorable change in their way of thinking on the 
most important subjects—in their interest in the higher and the 
lower means of education — in the style of their conversation and 
reading — and even, in some cases, in matters more or less con- 
nected with the better uses of Taste and Art. On the other, how 
lamentably another eongregation has been perceived to decline 
not only in the tone of their culture, but also (and necessarily, 
we think) in the tone and aspect of their piety. As to general 
cultivation, indeed, it would seem as if it had been thought a 
merit to lay aside all exercise of taste or the finer sense of pro- 
priety. Hymn-books and singing-books are soon changed, as 
if from a changed state of mind, which could find no sacred po- 
etry or music to suit it, but what was of the coarsest composition 
—to use which, one would think, could only corrupt the taste 
infallibly to the lowest degree. In place of consistent views of 
the whole scheme of Gospel truth, we have, as a substitute, the 
stale residuum of the last night’s half-bodily sensations under ex- 
hortations shallow, disjointed, and extravagant,— personal confes- 
sions of snch lay performers as judge their nervous history to be 
edifying, —and prayers the perpetrators whereof we would chari- 
tably acquit of blasphemy and English grammar. LEut our 
warmth is leading us to give—a genuine specimen, indeed— 
but not, as we intended, one of the best specimens of a bad class. 
We bring it forward with regret, and would fain leave it as a 
lesson. 

Weighing these reasons, and meditating on these facts, is it 
not evident, that the ancient and general doctrine requiring the 
highest education among the clergy, does not rest upon mere 
negative grounds, but also and chiefly upon such as are positive ? 
And if so, we hope we are right in stating these positive grounds 
to be, the necessity of such education, both as a condition of suf- 
ficient theological knowledge, and also in order to enable the 
parish minister to represent the more general purpose of Chris- 
tianity as the source of all culture. This ancient doctrine does 
then— as we averred—admit the general principle, that the 
subordinate means of cultivation stand in close connexion, even 
to co-operation, with the principle of religion as it works under 
the Gospel. Or if this should be considered as making too wide 
a sweep of inference from a single premiss, we may make the de- 
duction —so important to our main purpose—step by step. Let 
it be observed, then, that we dismiss, under the protection of our 
presumptive argument, those means of cultivation, that proceed 
directly from Nature. The agency now under consideration 
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belongs to that class, which proceeds, both immediately and also 
more remotely, from the human mind itself. As to this particu- 
lar agency, we show, as its highest claim, that one sphere of its 
action is the House of God. It is proved, then, that the very 
preaching of the Gospel was designed to carry with it, and part- 
ly (at least) by virtue of the intellectual cultivation of the 
preacher, not only conviction of divine truth, but also another 
and subordinate, yet kindred and desirable, kind of culture. 
Now it is to be considered, that preaching is not the sole element 
of public Christian services. Prayer, poetry, music, and archi- 
tecture, of some form and in some way or other, are its fixed 
and established accompaniments. Here, then, arises the ques- 
tion: are these other agencies, that have always been associated 
with preaching, meant to be neutral? Can they be so, as man 
is constituted ? Or were it in the nature of things, is it accord- 
ant with the spirit of Christianity that any thing, capable of be- 
ing a means of culture, should be left inoperative, or, being al- 
ready in the House of God, should not be appropriated? But 
if the accompaniments of preaching are to be or must be opera- 
tive, in some way, it must be in the way of co-operation. For 
is it the wont of Christianity to divide its house against itself? 
Would it not be a somewhat odd arrangement, that of half-a- 
dozen forces, all brought into the public worship of God, one 
should pull one way, and five another way, as to all effect not 
strictly religious upon the minds of the congregation? For our 
own part, we are hardened in the disposition to doubt, that the 
sermon could have been meant, indirectly to preach good taste 
and good logic, and that the poetry and music and praying 
could be meant, in just the same degree, to preach them both 
down ; and we are, therefore, equally fixed in our belief, that 
those subordinate agencies of culture, in particular, that are 
brought into the House of God, ought to be and may be fellow- 
workers (in their kind and degree) with the divine agency, 
which is there in its peculiar sphere of action. To our readers 
likewise we would hope, that this more deliberate deduction may 
prove satisfactory. We might, perhaps, sum up the whole in 
the aphorism : ‘‘ Christianity contemplates cultivating men in 
order to make them religious.” At all events, if any person or 
sect chooses the other side, we should complain that they 
have not as yet furnished us with the means of correcting 
our error, and would earnestly entreat them to inform us exactly 
how much the cultivation of a man must be lowered —how much 
his taste must be depraved — how near he must approach, in his 
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descent, to other animals, before he can be a fit subject for con- 
version, — under the preaching (so called) of a modern “ Evan- 
gelist.” ‘There would be no difficulty, we dare say, in backing 
up the rule with the necessary statistics. We might be induced 
to contribute our share. 

We have now reached the first stage of our discussion, which 
was, to show the relation of Rituals to Christianity. We con- 
template them, it will have been seen, as instruments of culture 
co-operating with such efforts of the Gospel as belong especially 
to the House of God. But we have come to only the most gene- 
ral statement of this truth. Such ought to be the office of each 
ritual element ; but such it may not, by any means, always be. 
How, then, may each and all be made to perform their proper 
office? The moment, moreover, that we begin to enter upon 
any particular inquiries, we are met by the difficulty, that there 
is difference of opinion and practice as to the special form of 
some of those elements. One Church makes use of precom- 
posed forms in prayer; another directs the minister to pray 
extemporaneously. One adopts the assistance of  instru- 
mental music; another rejects it:—and so on with the rest. 
Believing as we do, that our own Church has been the wisest of 
all in her reguiation of these matters, we cannot go further with- 
out openly or otherwise vindicating the form which each element 
of Rituals has taken with us, so far as it is peculiar. We shall 
do so openly and avowedly, like honest men. But we mean, 
likewise, to do it in a fair and fit investigation. We propose, 
therefore, instead of entering at once into petty comparisons, to 
lay down some general principles applicable to the whole sub- 
ject, and then to refer special forms to them. 

The question before us may be stated thus : —— What should 
each and every element of Rituals be in order to perform their 
proper office? We answer, generally, they must be high pro- 
ductions of mind. For, mind is the common agent of cultiva- 
tion in Rituals as well as in preaching. In proportion as the 
completeness, the arrangement, the harmony of the agencies as 
a body, and the form and finish of each, show the work of emi- 
nent taste and judgment co-operating with the more vital requi- 
sites of sound doctrine and devout sentiment—in that proportion 
will the appropriate office of Rituals, in public worship, be per- 
formed. 

But, it wil] be asked, are the cases parallel? Is “‘ reproduc- 
tion” depended upon here, also, for producing the cultivating 
effect? Is the architecture of the building, or the garment of 
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the minister, to be a study of reproduction, like a sermon ? — 
The difficulty thus naturally suggested, is a difficulty partly of 
exclusiveness, (thought to be a common one in Church matters,) 
and partly of application. There is a mode of producing cul- 
ture appropriate to natural beauty, and another appropriate to 
the works of mind. We have already given examples of both. 
Natural objects appeal to that sense of the beautiful, by itself, 
that forms a common, but most precious part of the gifts of every 
mind. It seems, in the first instance, to call forth love—the 
high and holy love that is appropriate to the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. But it likewise, by gentle and subtle movements, 
awakens a pleasant activity in the mind — a tendency to all finer 
thoughts — until, perhaps, all the higher faculties are called into 
action, and march on, kindling as they go, into the pure empy- 
rean of poesy. The actual degree of effect produced in any 
given case, must, of course, depend upon the worth of the ob- 
ject —the scantiness or richness of its dower of beauty — and 
upon the susceptibility of the subject. Works of mind, on the 
other hand, demand to be reproduced. ‘The course of reason- 
ing must be gone through with, step by step, in our own mind; 
the image brought forward for illustration, must be pictured 
forth before our own eyes, by an original effort; and even a 
strain of music is nowise difierent from other sounds, except as we 
“ follow it” — that is, go through the windings of its melodious 
movement with activity of our own. But, even in surveying a 
natural landscape, we may do something like this work of repro- 
duction — we may analyze the several elements of its beauty — 
we may observe their relation to each other — we may see how 
the sunlight lends to all a common tint, and so brings the whole 
into a more living unity; and a work of mind, in its turn, often 
appeals to our mere sense of beauty, sometimes more or less 
powerfully, and in greater or less proportion. A landscape- 
painting, for instance, calls forth, in the first instance, those feel- 
ings alone with which we should look on the same feature in 
nature. In few persons, indeed, does the reaction of the mind 
go further. And, generally, all those works of mind stand in 
the same position, which in their form and way of appearing 
assimilate themselves to external nature :— all, in short, that 
are, in any degree objects of sense; as in Music, for instance, 
the beauty of the mere sound — the tone of the voice or instru- 
ment —may make its impression, without any relation to the 
rhythm, or to the feeling embodied in the proper character of 
the melody. 
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Now, the elements of Rituals, while, like preaching, they 
are productions of the human mind, do still assimilate themselves 
more to external nature in their way of appearing. ‘This is but 
little seen in the Prayers, indeed, but it is obvious in architect- 
ure :—the other ritual agencies, with respect to the proportion 
in which it enters into them, lie between these extremes, and 
nearer to the former. Where a compound constitution is so 
evident, it would, then, as we have said, be exclusive to say, 
that the ideal creation, in the architecture of the church, for in- 
stance, was a subject for “‘ reproduction” merely : — obviously, 
it produces its proper effect by a twofold operation, — first, by 
moving the mind to pleasant activity, like an object of natural 
beauty, and then, by carrying it on to reproduce the process of 
intellectual creation, considered simply as such. And here 
what we called the difficulty of application finds its place. The 
reaction of our minds upon a discourse is evidently not identical 
with a reaction upon a specimen in architecture ; yet we call it 
“‘ reproduction” in both cases. It is true that the term is appli- 
cable to many things embraced in rituals, in their aspect as 
merely objects of external beauty, just as it was in the case of 
a natural landscape. We contemplate — or more properly, per- 
haps, are struck by — the marks of beauty which they bear, as 
mere results, without taking into account the ideal, or creative 
process by which they were produced ; we perceive, with a gen- 
tle sense of delight, their relation each to the other ; we recog- 
nise and we feel their charm as a well-composed whole. Yet it 
is still true, that as each one of the constituents of public wor- 
ship has its aspect as a work of mind, so each admits, in its de- 
gree, the reproductive process, in its stricter sense. In the 
architecture, for instance, we may contemplate the idea of the 
kind or order employed, the relation of the features to that idea, 
and the governing conditions, with the appropriateness of the 
adaptation of the kind or order to the particular building. 

Since, then, the mode of effecting culture, which is appropri- 
ate to intellectual creations, as well as that which belongs to 
natural beauty, has been seen to be appropriate to the elements 
of Rituals, we may repeat — that Rituals are agents of cultiva- 
tion in proportion as they are high intellectual productions. For 
as to the qualification —as to their being high productions — 
we need not to stay to show, that if they produce effect as works 
of mind, the higher and more perfect they are the stronger and 
better will be their influence. But is “ highness’ absolutely 
— without qualification or condition —all that is requisite? 

NO. VII.—VOL. IV. 17 
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Certainly not. No where are works of Art estimated without 
reference to their necessary relations. A production of Art, 
devoted to the purposes of the Church, is therefore to be con- 
sidered eminent or otherwise just in proportion to the fitness of 
its relation to those purposes. There are chief, and there are sub- 
ordinate ends—the general relation to religion, with particular re- 
ations to every thing with which the work must stand in connex- 
ion —all which form the prescribed sphere wherein the creative 
power of Art must confine its exertions. As the painter, when 
commending to Eternity ‘a moment caught from fleeting time,”* 
brings himself, by the steadfast contemplation of each circum- 
stance and condition, to the full conception of the situation and 
to the power of reacting upon it, —so the Church-artist, in 
every department, must awaken his genius by studying the po- 
sition which his work, in all its aspects, is meant to occupy. A 
prime condition of eminence, therefore, in any production of 
mind devoted to the church — supposing the maker to possess 
the essential qualifications of an Artist —is, that it proceed 
from a spirit thoroughly imbued with a sense of its relrgious 
bearings. Surely, if music, for instance, is the true utterance 
of peculiar states of mind, that melody by which the compcser 
conveyed, in his way, his sense of the situation of a pair of lovers 
in an opera, can never be transferred to the Church, so as to 
stand equally well for states of mind strictly religious. Ano- 
ther and minor condition of high excellence in such production 
arises from its bearing on a subordinate end of all Church services. 
That end seems to us to bea sanctification of every thing connect- 
ed with them —that is, according to the meaning of the Hebrew 
word, to separate and set them apart from common and worldly 
things. So the day for regular public worship was set apart by 
God himself. In the same spirit, churches have always been 
made to differ in form from the dwellings of man.t Religion, 


* Soul-soothing Art ! 
Thou, with ambition, modest yet sublime, 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment, caught from fleeting Time, 
The appropriate calm of blest Eternity. 
W orpswortu. 


+ It is very true, indeed, (as we must allow,) that many good people are dis- 
posed to make the difference the other way. They prefer, it would seem, to have 
the House of God rather worse built, worse furnished, worse swept, and worse 
heated, than their own; and whereas plate is particularly becoming to their table, 
there is something — in the “ association of ideas,” we suppose —that gives to baser 
metal (or even, God help us! to a decanter and tumblers) a very peculiar fitness 
for the Table of the Lord. 
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too, a matter of every day’s business, with its daily services of 
private devotion, and a subject for every day’s discussion and 
study, still has its peculiar mode of treatment on that day, in the 
midst of all its sanctities. When brought then within the walls 
of the Church, it is no longer treated like a topic of familiar 
conversation, but one man alone is set apart to discourse upon 
it, after solemn study and careful preparation. This end, it 
would seem evident enough, must be kept in view in the form of 
every ritual element, were it only out of mere good taste. We 
take notice, finally, of another condition of excellence, which 
arises from the special purpose and bearing of each ritual fea- 
ture by itself. As in sacred poetry, for instance, besides its gen- 
eral religious bearing, it must remain to be considered, whether 
it should be addressed to the Great object of praise, or whether, 
like a sermon, it may contain doctrinal reflections and pious ex- 
hortations apparently directed to others, or solely to our own 
hearts.* 


We have thus given a general answer to the question, What 
each and every element of Rituals should be in order to perform 
their proper office? We must now proceed to examine each 
one of those elements in reference to the standard established. 
No one of them will need to detain us long, except Prayer. We 
proceed to that, in the first instance. 

Is the Liturgy of our Church — is the Order of Daily Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer— such a production of mind as we 
have described? Does it eminently fulfil the conditions laid 
down? We answer this question, first, so far as the Liturgy is 
a precomposed Form merely, and, then, as it is a Form dis- 
playing certain characteristic qualities. 

Recurring to the principles, which we have endeavored to 
settle, there would seem to be a strong presumption, that on a 
day and ina place set apart, where even our fellow-men are to 
be addressed in the best, well-prepared efforts of a cultivated 
mind, a precomposed form of prayer is that form which makes 
public prayer a thing separate from common addresses, and best 
preserves the uniform, harmonious character of Church services. 
We say precomposed form emphatically ; for it must not be for- 


* This principle of separating and setting apart, which it has pleased the Deity 
himself to act upon, is doubtless deeply grounded in the universal nature of man. 
It might be explained upon the theorv of the “ Association of Ideas,” — “or (to use 
Scott’s words) by whatever other theory has now been substituted for that once 
universal solvent of all metaphysical difficulties.” 
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gotten that whatever prayers the people are to follow is for them 
a form, whether made at the moment or beforehand. The de- 
cision is therefore to be made only between the kind of form 
which they may choose to follow. Let the man, who would 
settle the mode of performing all public Christian exercises, con- 
sider simply their general religious bearing — their relation to 
the awful, invisible Majesty in Heaven — and would he, guided 
by any such considerations, direct that prayer should be made 
as each minister’s ‘‘extemporal wit,” as old Hooker says, 
should give him taste, judgment, knowledge — not to say sense 
of propriety and decency? But let us refer, briefly, to the spe- 
cial purpose and bearing of public prayer. It is a most obvi- 
ous, yet very important, distinction, that Christian services con- 
sist of two main parts : — in the one, the preacher, standing un- 
der circumstances of peculiar solemnity and responsibility, de- 
clares and illustrates religious truth, and enforces it upon his 
fellow-men there present; in the other, the congregation, (in 
some way, whether taking part with the minister or simply alto- 
gether by deputy, so to speak,) ofler prayer, praise, and thanks- 
giving directly to the Deity himself. Such is the admitted force 
of the former relation, that it modifies very essentially the cha- 
racter of the intellectual effort so made. ‘To convince and per- 
suade men being the main object, we not only tolerate, but we 
demand illustration, argument, eloquence — every thing (not 
interrupting the sacred relations of the discourse) that can adorn 
and recommend the subject presented. We expect the preacher 
(the more sacred conditions being fulfilled) to stand before us as 
an Orator. Hence, even a Christian sermon may not differ ma- 
terially, in its external features —in its characteristics as a work 
of Art—from those finished orations, which originally swayed 
to and fro the cultivated population of Athens, and now live on 
an immortal page — the wonder and study of all time. But it 
is perfectly obvious, that the minister, in addressing solemn 
prayer to God in behalf of a Christian congregation, has no end 
of conviction or persuasion in view, and therefore does in no 
respect stand before them as an Orator. Not a single grace that 
is proper to an oration or sermon has any place here. Though 
the preacher must present himself personally in a sermon — 
though he appears then (so to speak) as an Author, yet the 
slightest token of authorship in the devotional service, is felt at 
once to be out of place, if not profane. Yet he who prays ex- 
temporally in public is particularly apt to provoke us to think of 
him as an author, either by almost inevitable looseness in the 
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structure of his effusion, by blunders in language, by stumbling 
and hesitating, and by giving us half sentences, now and then, 
which we perceive to be an unmeaning but forced completion of 
a beginning too hastily ventured upon; or else by his evident 
playing the orator —by his recognising himself as, in some 
sense, a proper subject for those frequent but profane commen- 
dations: ** What an eloquent prayer !” “‘ What a splendid effort!” 
Now this would be much less likely to happen were the minister 
to pray from a precomposed form even of his own making. In 
his closet, while he would write under circumstances more fa- 
vorable to profound meditation, he would be free from that im- 
pulse to oratory and authorship, which one is always apt to feel 
when he is thrown entirely upon the power and readiness of his 
intellect before an audience. He kindles as he goes — but too 
often, we suspect, with the excitement of composition ; and it is with 
that feeling, we may therefore reasonably judge, that a congre- 
gation, who profess to have “enjoyed the prayer,” have all 
along been unconsciously moved insympathy. But if any min- 
ister’s precomposed form would be better, for these reasons, than 
extemporizing — if it would be more truly a high and appropri- 
ate work of mind, and therefore produce a corresponding, in- 
sensible effect, as a mere agent of culture — much better would 
that form bid fair to be, which should be composed by the uni- 
ted meditation, judgment, wisdom, and devotional spirit of many 
holy men, and subjected to repeated revision at various subse- 
quent periods. 

Coming now to our own particular Form of Prayer, we can 
say of it, that it was composed by such men and in such a man- 
ner. They were competent in learning; for they had been 
brought up in a Church, in which Rituals had received a dis- 
proportionate share of attention, and had been refined upon to 
the greatest extent. They had been trained in a school of phi- 
losophy and theology that could not but accustom the mind to 
the nicest and most discriminating examination of every subject 
within their sphere. Withal they had been led, as Protestant 
controversialists, to a diligent study of the earliest Fathers and 
the primitive liturgies, — thus enabling them to apply the stand- 
ard of that ancient simplicity to the later refinements and subtil- 
ties with a liveliness of knowledge never since possessed. As to 
their competency as men of piety and prayer, the reader needs 
not surely to be reminded, that the faith and devotion which 
breathe through those pages had been cherished in the midst of 
the dangers of dissent from Rome, and were finally tried in fire. 
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Hence the directness, the filial freedom and earnestness, the re- 
solute and simple faith, of which we are so sensible, — the cha- 
racteristics of men whom daily dangers brought into peculiar 
closeness of communion with God. 

Here, then, if any where and ever, we have the prime quali- 
fications in the most eminent degree. We have the soundness 
in Gospel truth, the firm religious character, and the earnest 
devotedness of martyred Reformers, with high gifts of mind, 
cultivated under peculiar advantages, and familiar with the an- 
cient and later models. Do we find in the work produced an 
answerable fulfilment of the necessary and desirable conditions? 

We find this, at least, at the outset — that our English Ritu- 
alists had an idea to work out sufficiently comprehensive to 
admit of the employment of the higher powers of production. 
They had a sphere in which something could be done. Mind 
could be called forth in power and extent enough to produce 
some effect upon the mind that should come fairly into contact 
with jit. They had— what no one could ever have derived 
from acquaintance with the Directory alone — they had a con- 
ception of Prayer as a Service —a wide and comprehensive 
whole, full and complete in itself. Such a conception had its 
difficulties, of course. A great variety of distinct elements were 
to be properly blended in an order that should still preserve a 
fitting simplicity ; the relations to be considered and adjusted 
were numerous and delicate ; the occasions for stepping out of 
their true position, of giving the judgment place before the 
heart, and of appearing as authors and orators, were proportion- 
ably increased ; and in such multifarious subordinate exertions 
of mind, the preservation of the higher feelings and wider views, 
on which the unity of the work depended, became a harder 
task. But a triumph over these difficulties, although never 
showing itself prominently as such, would, of course, impart a 
higher worth to the result, that would in some way make itself 
felt. Indeed, the mere bestowing so much exertion of superior 
minds upon the work could not fail of securing one valuable 
quality, at least — that so necessary setting apart and separa- 
ting from things common and worldly ; just as a like effect is 
produced, with respect to the church-edifice, itself, and the sa- 
cramental vessels, when peculiar pains and expense have been 
bestowed upon them, although without answerable perfection in 
style and form. But besides this, by giving the prayers a pro- 
per extent, and by making them the result of such previous care 
and study, the proper keeping is preserved with the other parts 
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of Church services. ‘They alone do not appear as the only 
crude and formless element, the product of the moment, while 
the sermon shows careful preparation, and the poetry, the mu- 
sic, and the architecture, are the labored and finished results of 
the higher efforts of Art. 

We might also expect — what we certainly find — in a form 
composed in such a spirit and with such ability, those negative 
and subordinate merits, which we are likely to find, to some 
extent, in any precomposed form. Here is no playing the ora- 
tor — no appearance of authorship — no departing, even for a 
moment, from the proper position of prayer. Here is neither 
the violence that springs from fanatical excitement, nor the 
looseness and blundering of haste and ignorance, nor the worse 
impropriety of overstrained pietism of language, But it is the 
positive merits of the work that we should rather look at, not 
less in its character as an instrument of cultivation, than as a 
guide to devotion. Look at the scheme of the Christian Year, 
as it stands in connexion with the Communion Office, and at its 
blending with the Order for Morning Prayer. There is no 
slight exertion of the higher creative power of mind in the con- 
struction of these schemes, whether considered by themselves, 
or as awhole. ‘They are eminenly beautiful in their Ideal, as 
works of Art. For if we perceive at once beautiful order and 
simple variety in the arrangement of the Christian Year, we 
shall find, on a closer examination, that it embraces, likewise, a 
full and lively display of Gospel facts and events in studied re- 
lation to Gospel doctrine, and a special exhibition of the most 
prominent Christian virtues. The individual acts and eras of 
the work of atonement are made to pass before us, separate and 
distinct, like the course of the heavenly bodies, beautiful in their 
progress, but all this is done in order that their vital significance 
may be more clearly seen and felt. Yet the Christian Year — 
with all its beauty, and all its doctrinal and practical value — is 
but a picture (so to speak) set in the Communion Office as its 
frame. ‘That Office itself has an order and form of parts construct- 
ed with the fittest relation to the Sacramental Service. From the 
best help to general self-examination, the 'Ten Commandments, 
and from the general instruction of the daily portion from the 
Christian Year, we pass to special exhortations and confession, 
and to special prayers connected with the administration itself, 
which is succeeded by a song of praise set apart for this Office. 
The mind that dwells upon the features of this Office alone will 
find itself called upon to admire, under its simple and unobtru- 
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sive appearance, the exquisite propriety of the relation which its 
peculiar and separate construction bears to the peculiar and 
separate station of the Sacrament itself, and the well-weighed 
order and exact propriety of all its parts.* Its devotional and 
doctrinal worth is even more evident. And, with respect to the 
Order for Daily Prayer, all are so familiar with its features, that 
we need not dwell on points so obvious. Yet we must not suf- 
fer our familiarity with that service to lead us to suppose, that 
the fit order, judicious variety, and graceful succession of the 
parts, as well as their easy blending with the other Offices of 
the Prayer Book, are less to be considered as the result of rare 
powers exerted with rare success. We must add, however, that 
if any one will deliberately reflect on all that was to be done — 
on the connexion of the daily service with the daily order of 
reading the Psalter and the rest of the Scriptures, — with the 
Christian Year, and the Communion Office, — on the multiplicity 
of parts, and the call for sound judgment in making use of the 
ancient and later materials, — and on the perfect harmony and 
likeness that was produced between the Liturgy and the Bible, 
and then see with what well-ordered simplicity and utter absence 
of all apparent art the result stands before us, it is impossible 
that he should not recognise its most eminent worth as a monu- 
ment even of intellectual production alone, that is, merely as a 
work of Art. 

Here, then, is a work, such as we have described, — a work 
proceeding from the proper religious spirit, if any book ever 
did, and presenting the best results of united learning and judg- 
ment, guided by sound rules of selection and composition, and 
employed. upon all the necessary materials and under favorable 
circumstances — a work comprehensive in its plan, embracing a 
suitable variety of detail, yet all arranged in a graceful, simple, 
and grave order — a work, which, besides maintaining the most 
perfect propriety of thought and expression, contains more posi- 
tive marks of the various exercise of the most various powers of 
mind, from mere knowledge of materials up to the most deli- 
cate sense of beauty ;— here we have such a production of 
mind as this presented, at each holy time, to a congregation, 
some members whereof use it with love, as the devotional guide 
of their childhood and youth, and others as the book of the pa- 
rents by whose side they kneel, or of ancestors whose virtues 


* How far the original pga of the Communion Office, in this respect, has been 
_i—a, in the American Prayer Book, we shall have occasion to inquire here- 
after. 
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they would fain deserve to inherit. No other book, except that to 
which it is considered as a companion, has a better opportunity 
to make itself felt, in all its advantages— not only as a guide 
to devotion, but also as a production of mind. Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that it admits the reaction of the mind upon it in both 
those ways by which genial cultivation is secured. Its outward 
form, especially when actually used with its proper accompani- 
ments in public worship, strikes us like an object of beauty in 
Nature, and produces the same state of happy and gentle acti- 
vity of thought and feeling. Its beauty, indeed, — that beauty 
which is obvious without study or reproductive process — con- 
tains a higher efficacy than any object of external nature, com- 
bining as it does with the grace of outward form, a grace that 
springs from the source and subject of the work ——a certain per- 
vading spirit, which we feel without knowing from what particu- 
lar features, single or combined, it proceeds. But, it admits, 
likewise, of the reproductive reaction of the mind upon it, — of 
the kind which we have described as appropriate to ritual ob- 
jects. And both these modes of affecting and employing the 
mind, have their time for producing their effect singly or toge- 
ther. To the child and youth, the Liturgy presents itself as an 
object of sacred beauty, to be loved without question or analy- 
sis; afterwards, the mind becomes chiefly occupied with the 
study of its ccnstruction, in its history, its aims, its relations ; 
and then it is prepared to react upon it, unconsciously, in either 
way or both. 

Need we ask, then, of any one that has gone with us appro- 
vingly thus far, whether our precomposed Form of Prayer is, 
in regard to the powers employed, in the spirit that breathes 
through it, and in the fitness of its adaption to the purposes of 
public worship — an intellectual production of a character suffi- 
ciently high, to be a powerful instrument of cultivation in its 
sphere? It is true, indeed, that while the Prayer Book is as 
well able to stand by itself, as any book of the kind can be, and 
must humanize and elevate under any circumstances, it is in 
some degree dependant upon what we have called its proper ac- 
companiments, for in regard to the Prayer Book, as in regard 
to every other element of Rituals, it must be remembered that the 
full and proper effect is modified by the degree in which the ac- 
tual performance answers to the zdea. This, by the way, offers 
a strong motive to the serious and careful study of Rituals, and 
of the ideals they were designed to embody. It has also an ob- 
vious bearing upon the manner of reading the Liturgy and of 

NO. VII.—VOL. IV. 18 
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performing Church music. Nor is this dependance of the Prayer 
Book upon its proper accompaniments a defect. Were this not 
the case, it would want one merit, which we have supposed it to 
possess eminently — it would not possess that harmony with the 
other elements of public services, which ought to proceed from 
being composed in strict relation to its chief purpose, its special 
destination. A survey of those proper accompaniments will 
carry us rapidly through the remaining subjects, which we have 
embraced under the head of “ Rituals.” 

Between all the parts of public worship there should reign a 
certain harmony, as in relation to all the other ends, so also in 
particular to that subordinate end we have adverted to in the in- 
stitution of every thing holy— separation from common and 
worldly forms and uses. We have neither an ordinary day, 
nor an ordinary building, nor ordinary and unprepared modes 
of discoursing concerning religious truth or of presenting our 
petitions toGod. Not only is nothing left to rade nature — not 
only does the mind go over all with its best power, but it does 
so with a special end, and shapes every thing to a peculiar form, 
for its use is peculiar. Suppose, then, that we have a day set 
apart, a church-edifice made to differ from the dwellings of man 
in its form, an elaborate discourse, and prayers precomposed, all 
giving evidence that the separating hand of Holy Art had been 
employed uniformly throughout—what would a sense of the prin- 
ciple hitherto acted upon, a sense of harmony and propriety, re- 
quire the garb of the officiating minister to be, who then appears 
as the servant of God, set apart for sacred offices in such circum- 

_stances? While every thing else shuts out all associations with 
the world, shall he appear in the uniform of the world? Shall 
his dress carry us back into the daily occupations of worldly 
life? Shall all else be separate, set apart by peculiarity in form 
and use, but shall the priest’s garment alone remain unsancti- 
fied —the only discord in this harmony —the only thing un- 
touched in the consecration of human power to the adorning of 
the services of God? Nay, who can admit a solitary principle, 
usually recognised, as governing the character of ritual services 
— if only it be allowed to have the power of a principle — 
without perceiving and approving the wisdom of the Church in 
requiring her ministers to wear holy garments during the holy 
services of holy times — robes, that is, specially and exclusively 
set apart for holy offices? The end, then, is to put away all 
worldly associations, and to appear in a garb which has no as- 
sociations except such as are ecclesiastical and religious. For 
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this, besides the positive and chief reasons already given, there 
are others which are merely negative. Hereby, for instance, 
many unseemly appearances are excluded from the desk and 
pulpit. One clergyman may choose to retain the oddities of an 
obsolete costume ; another may be ragged or slovenly in his 
dress; and a third may aim at leading the fashion, as well as 
the public devotions ; — all disturbing the associations proper to 
the time and place. But all these singularities are made one by 
a common, uniform ecclesiastical garment, which conceals the 
secular dress.* 

And if the decided distinction between preaching and pray- 
ing, according to the opposite distinctions of their address, is 
not false because obvious and trite, what could show a sound- 
er judgment and a better application of principle, than to 
clothe the priest in a becoming ecclesiastical robe of one form 
(the surplice) as he raises his voice to God in prayer in behalf 
of the congregation, and to require him to stand before his fel- 
low-men as a preacher ina different garb? For our own part, 
we cannot blame our Reformers, for so exercising their sense of 
the beautiful, while carrying out this principle of separation, as 
to prescribe robes of the more costly stuffs, and graceful in their 
flowing fulness and heavy folds; while yet they returned to the sim- 
plicity of the ancient forms, and banished the various colors and 
embroidery and jewelled adornment, introduced in later times, 
after the single purpose of wearing holy garments had been for- 
gotten. Nor shall we fear, lest the presence of objects so simple 
and grave in their beauty, and of a significance so manifest and 
so fit— whether they act upon the mind only as graceful forms, 
or whether they invite to the perception of their use and rela- 
tions of harmony with the other sanctities of the time and place 
— should produce other than a cultivating effect, co-operating 
with the great ends of culture. 


* But if so, what sense of these reasons, positive or negative, can those clergy- 
men have, who (in their practice) reject the cassock? Is it not evident that the de- 
sign of concealing the worldly habit is thereby frustrated? Besides, there can be 
nowhere a more palpably gross violation of mere taste. The unity of the Church 
habit is completely destroyed. The case is the more flagrant, when (as now and 
then happens) a young cleric mounts the pulpit, and gives us, as a front view, the 
full uniform of the “ Body Dandiacal,” [Cf. the speculations of Professor Teu- 
felsdréck hereon,] contrasted with bands above, and an unaccountable exhibition 
of big silk sleeves at the sides. To our particular taste the contrast is the harshest 
conceivable! Moreover, there is no “ authority” for the gown and surplice, which 
does not likewise include the cassock. By this rule, (concerning the soundness of 
which there can be no doubt, as we conceive,) many who would think a clergyman 
presentable for rejecting the surplice might find themselves in a like difficulty. 
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With respect to Church Music and Church Poetry — there is 
no part of Rituals of which we have need to say less, as to their 
use, or the character which they ought specially to possess. 
The use of singing in public worship is always referred, as it 
should be, to its effect on the mind. Nowhere do the clearest 
‘‘ authority” and the perception of fitness and good results, work 
together with greater strength and harmony. ‘The general 
principles, too, that apply to the subject, are almost uniformly 
admitted, in words at least, if not so much in practice. ‘The 
chief questions that used to be so hotly discussed, such as, 
Whether instrumental music were lawfully or properly to be 
used in Church, and Whether the Organ in particular (being 
less tainted with depravity than the violin) could be admitted — 
have been very quietly settled by the practice of the majority 
of the religious world, at least in this country. ‘‘ Meeting-hou- 
ses’ have come to call themselves ‘‘ Churches,” with a perfect 
oblivion apparently on the part of the present generation how 
offensive such a change of designation would have been to the 
Mathers and Chaunceys of a former generation. The studied 
perversity, too, of the old barn-like form, after mounting a stee- 
ple and passing through other changes, is showing a disposition 
to slip into the ‘* Babylonish” Gothic ; the pulpit is now and 
then blackened with gown and cassock; and the organ has 
crawled into the gallery over the back of the violoncello which 
had previously after long repudiation gained admission.* There 
remains nothing for us to say, therefore, in vindication of any 
thing peculiar to the Church in poetry and music, (for even 
chanting is heard elsewhere now,) and the more particular dis- 
cussion of minor conditions arising out of the relations to cul- 
ture, must be reserved for another occasion. 

The same may be said with respect to Church Architecture. 
We have already shown, by way of anticipation, that the archi- 
tectural character of the church-edifice ought to join with the 
other elements of Rituals in aiming to produce a cultivating ef- 
fect ; and, to that end, it should be a high work of Art, specially 
appropriated to its sacred destination. ‘That Church Architec- 
ture admits the employment of the highest and finest powers, and 


* It was a Scotchman’s argument against the organ — and certainly the very best 
we know — to call it a “ chest full of whistles.” As to the sinful instrument which 
it supplanted, it was not in a ‘‘meeting-house,” but a house of worship of another 
name, that we knew it to be ordered out of doors, by a summary wkase from the pul- 
pit, as an “ ungodly big fiddle.” But we are happy to relieve the sympathies of our 
readers, by assuring them that the banishment was not perpetual. 
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that therefore it may contain within itself eminently the condi- 
tions of an agent of culture, can hardly be doubted by any one 
who is prepared to think on the subject at all. In what man- 
ner the mind may react upon it we have already explained. 
There remains the inquiry, whether any particular order or kind 
of architecture appears to fulfil the conditions required of any 
intellectual produetion consecrated to religion better than others ; 
but the answer to that inquiry belongs to that part of our labors, 
which we have deferred to another discussion. Meanwhile we 
have only to say, that there is no part of Rituals, which (in most 
instances) falls so far short of the character it ought to have — 
and for reasons rather to be regretted than wondered at. Spe- 
cimens of pure and simple architecture in churches are any thing 
but common ; yet when we have met with one at all respecta- 
ble, we have always been interested to observe, how generally it 
produces the subdued effect proper to itself: and that effect is 
not confined to those who have studied the Fine Arts. It is 
true, those who know nothing of architecture are not of- 
fended — they are often pleased — with positive blemishes ; 
nevertheless they are not wholly insensible to genuine beauties. 
The excuse for neglecting correctness of style in building 
churches, grounded upon the supposed indifference of all but 
connoisseurs, is therefore, to a great extent, unsound. The truth 
is, the architectural style of the church must and will be an 
agency of some sort. Now can we justify it to ourselves, that it 
shall either negatively or positively teach the people bad taste 
and confirm them in it, (to say nothing of further evil influen- 
ces,) and yet we be indifferent because they do not know enough 
to be dissatisfied ? Or ought we not rather to do all that lies 
within our power to make ¢his agency also an instrument of cul- 
ture within its sphere? Expense and trouble are no objections ; 
besides, a good building is often built with less of either than a 
bad one. 

We omit here a view of the details of Church Ceremonies. 
On reflection, we do not find them occupying so prominent a 
part of our services as would perhaps be supposed by a stranger. 
The cross in baptism, the receiving the child in his arms by the 
minister, the use of the ring in the marriage service, the change 
of place from the desk to the altar, the bowing in creed — we 
hardly know any other ceremonies, or symbolic acts, that occur 
in our Services. They stand upon the same ground as other 
symbols, and are to be judged by the importance of the truth 
symbolized, and their appropriateness. Our Lord has made 
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two symbolic rites to remain perpetually in his Church. But 
besides this, his instructions partook of the same character 
largely, as in the washing of the disciples’ feet, etc. Doubtless 
the form was of value in his eyes — it was a cultivating agent 
in connexion with the truth conveyed —or he would not have 
deviated from the common way of instruction. There would, 
indeed, appear to be a difference in the susceptibility of differ- 
ent nations to the cultivating power exerted by symbols. It 
seems to have been peculiarly strong in Oriental people. 
Hence it was, perhaps, that ceremonies multiplied so rapidly 
amongst the early Eastern Christians. For them, doubtless, 
they were not without instruction, in so far, that is, as they were 
types of valuable truth. There is not the same susceptibility, it 
would seem, amongst us of the Gothic race, — a fact that can 
doubtless be accounted for ; and therefore the English Church 
may not have limited the number of Ceremonies too much. 
Those we have are clearly agents of culture, as being in them- 
selves products of the idealizing power of the mind, and as 
being significant of important truth. 


We have now gone over the ground that lay before us. 
Whether our quest has been fruitless or otherwise must now be 
left to our readers. They will judge, whether the Creator, in 
placing the creature destined for Eternity, in a world, between 
which and the human constitution there was such mutual har- 
mony of adaptation, could have designed the thousand influ- 
ences of that world— natural and intellectual — to be inopera- 
tive upon him, or operative only for evil; or whether He did 
not intend them to be instruments of culture—a culture far 
from being disconnected with religion, which was indeed the 
infinitely higher result of a power proceeding more immediately 
from above? They will also judge whether the ritual obser- 
vances of the Church, considered as agencies for human culti- 
vation, and in respect to the principles on which they rest, do 
not eminently, and with a singular harmony amongst them- 
selves, fulfil the requisite conditions. — And if this be admitted, 
we would desire our readers— in order that they may the bet- 
ter judge of the whole strength and efficiency of these influences 
—to conceive of them as being all combined, each co-operating 
with the other, and brought to bear upon the mind from child- 
hood upwards. At each recurrence of holy time, the general 
Sabbath feeling is made more definite as we come in sight of 
the Church tower—so separate and sacred in its style — with 
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its bells, ‘those Sabbath bells; we enter the door, and more 
influences of the finest powers consecrated to religion steal in 
upon us from every side — from the fit proportions and well-or- 
dered disposition of all, to the sober coloring, that lends to them 
a solemn unity; a holy instrument lifts up its voice, never so 
heard elsewhere, pronouncing ‘ concords mighty for the sense 
and soul ;” the minister of religion moves to the desk in those 
garments of pure and solemn beauty, which bespeak the per- 
formance of no duty of daily life or worldly profession ; and 
then he leads us with him, through that Order of Prayer, which 
under its simple exterior contains the result of all that martyrs 
and confessors, the lights of an age bright with unrivalled Chris- 
tian knowledge and practice, could accomplish, with united ef- 
fort, in a work so holy, — a variety, in perfect unity, embracing 
the words of Scripture, of primitive saints, and of Reformers, 
the voice of people and of priest, and the music of men and of 
instruments. AJ] these works of consecrated intellect are asso- 
ciated with the further exertion of the best powers in presenting 
and enforcing divine truth.—Consider all these things in such 
their actual connexion with each other, and it will be seen that 
they present an extraordinary combination of powerful agencies, 
all working together for a higher end, which associates with it- 
self the secondary end of human culture. Consider likewise, as 
we have said, that these influences begin their work upon us 
with the beginning of our life, and have continued it daily up to 
this time. And then, if we are ready to admit, as most are, to 
a faulty extent, that one’s intellectual and moral character are 
at least materially affected by the circumstances under which it 
is formed; if we believe (as perhaps every body believes) that 
the son of the mountain, with its bold scenery and its hardy life, 
and the native of wide and still plains or the level shores of slow 
and tame rivers, bear life-long marks of these schools in which 
body and mind both have been trained ; if we know (as who 
does not know ?) that superior mind exercises power over the 
minds with which it is brought into contact, so that the intellect- 
ual character of a generation is moulded by the pervading ope- 
ration of a single ruling and plastic intellect; if productive 
power will make itself felt unseen through its productions, — 
then how can we doubt, for a moment, that the influences which 
we have been setting forth, the combined and long exercised 
power of various yet co-operating works of high intellectual 
power, must make themselves felt deeply and long—must be 
living agencies in the process of intellectual growth and cul- 
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ture — must help to open a world of new susceptibilities in the 
child, and invite the maturer mind into one of the richest and 
most beautiful regions of healthy activity. And if these pro- 
ductions of mind fulfil the conditions required of them in order 
to their being truly eminent; if they stand in proper separation 
from the world and in fit relation to religion ; can it be doubt- 
ed, again, that the influence which they exert has some connex- 
ion with man’s highest interests ? And, finally, if the Christian 
ought never to be indifferent to any fit means of improving the 
condition and character of man, although such means belong 
confessedly to a subordinate sphere; if he is interested, as a 
Christian, in the provisions for education and for the mental 
improvement of himself and his particular circle ; can he take 
credit to himself for indifference to the agencies of culture which 
are taken into the closest connexion even with the public wor- 
ship of God and the preaching of His Gospel ? 

And thus, as we bring our argument to a close, we are able 
to show, as we proposed, on what grounds we consider Rituals 
a worthy and even necessary object of study, especially to the 
minister of the Church. It will now have been seen, that we do 
not-aim simply at a minister’s being able so to conduct public 
services as to make a decent show for the show’s sake, or to in- 
duce his people to build a church in purer style, either in order 
to expend so much money as they are bound to devote to reli- 
gious uses, or to have matter of boasting over others, or out of 
that esprit du corps of doing things for the honor of the Church. 
Neither do we urge this study, chiefly in order that champions 
may be endued with the requisite qualifications for standing 
more doggedly upon mere grounds of * authority ;”” for as much 
as reasons have ever been more to our taste than bare prece- 
dents, however binding. If Rituals are indeed such agencies as 
we claim them to be, no more words are needed to show them 
to be a worthy object of study. We cannot but be aware, how- 
ever, that we expose ourselves to the suspicion of requiring for 
such study a disproportionate importance and space. Let us 
be judged by the relation in which we place these agencies to 
the supernatural agency of Religion. If we have most care- 
fully preserved the essential distinction between them,—if we 
have referred the subordinate power of culture to an inferior 
source, and have uniformly made the end, at which they aim, 
secondary, — we could not be supposed now to claim for the 
study of Rituals an equal or like importance or proportion of 
time, with that which is demanded for the vital truths of the 
Gospel. 
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There are those, indeed, we dare say, who like a celebrated 
functionary, will not “ like the looks” of our theory, for ascrik- 
ing any kind of influence, connected with religion in the re- 
motest degree, to the mode and accompaniments of public wor- 
ship. Such of them as doubt with concern and charity we 
would simply refer again to the limits, not only of degree 
but of kind also, within which we confine that influence ; and 
then, though they may see our doctrine to be idle, they cannot 
find it heretical or dangerous. But others of that number, it is 
very likely, may turn according to their wont, when the ‘* looks” 
of a theological argument do not please them, to their polemic 
repository, and out of its ample store draw forth, without delibe- 
ration, the stereotyped label, lettered Popery, and hang it upon 
our discussion, especially if, by taking a word or clause here or 
there, apart from its connexion and from the spirit of the whole, 
they can find a seeming hook for their label. ‘To that decisive 
argument there can be no answer. Such kind of men would 
judge of a diamond by the accidental grain of dust that clouded 
its surface. If we do not Jay down our arms, we at least retire 
from the contest. 

But the feeling with which many may meet our argument, is 
one which is far more discouraging, namely: All this we knew 
and believed before. This may be said by some indeed with 
perfect truth ; but not by all of those to whose lips it will rise. 
It is one thing to have been led, by some occasion, to see glimp- 
ses of a truth, and then to let the matter die, and another to de- 
tect in it the life and power of a principle. Yet when it has hap- 
pened to some to bring forward such principle, those who had 
seen it before, as nothing but a tolerable notion or maxim, are al- 
ways ready to protest it is nothing new to them. ‘Truth cannot 
breathe such air. An ocean of mighty principles might set in 
upon such minds, but the moment the rushing waves touch its 
outmost limit, they turn into vapor, and only add new shades to 
a land of shadows. If the great principles of culture are indeed 
recognised as principles by all those who have “ known them 
long ago,” why, in all their dealings with the spirit of man, is 
mind treated like matter, and power made synonymous with tan- 
gible machinery? Why, instead of calling on high power to 
develop high power, is the dry sand of Useful Knowledge laid 
upon the dry sand of the Understanding—a fertilizing process 
truly! Why, in estimating the means of culture which we pos- 
sess as a nation, is it boasted that we already have the “ useful,” 
and as to the ‘ ornamental,” we can do without it. [O! let it 
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be remembered that within that useless ‘‘ ornamental” are con- 
tained nearly every product of all that is divine in the spirit of 
man.] Why all this excessive and fanatical confidence in Re- 
forming Associations, appealing chiefly to motives and principles 
that vulgarize and debase humanity? Why, to come nearer to 
our particular topic, is the doctrine of an educated clergy so 
often made to mean nothing? Why are “ Theological Stu- 
dents” invited to think “College education” useless for them, 
and promoted from the workshop to a seat in judgment over 
Calvin and Arminius, within a brief year or two—Greek and 
Hebrew [and Theology ?] being dispensed with? Why are the 
qualifications of *‘ laborers for the West” so accurately measured 
by those of an athlete, as though a Backwoodsman were to be 
fought withal for his soul’s health —as though men on the Mis- 
souri were not men? And why, finally, are the peculiarities of 
the Church objected to and defended amongst ourselves, as 
though bits of Greek out of Gregory or bits of Latin out of Je- 
rome were all the reason there could be in the matter—as 
though a dozen yards of linen displayed in a shop window, or 
worn by the minister in holy services, would be all the same 
thing in worth and significancy, but for such ‘ authority ?” 
When these questions shall have been satisfactorily answered, 
we will believe that the principles of culture are familiar as house- 
hold words to every man in our utilitarian generation. 

But we shall be well satisfied, if those who really ‘knew all 
this before,” shall see, in our attempt to apply the principles of 
culture to a single subject, (of which the interest is, indeed, some- 
what limited,) a disposition to co-operate with them according 
to our ability, in the noble work of casting corrective and enli- 
vening truths into the disturbed and divided currents of our 
country’s intellectual activity. 


“So build we up the Being that we are ; 
Thus deeply drinking-in the soul of Things, 
We shall be wise perforce. ..... 
pate acs Whate’er we see, 
Whate’er we feel, by agency direct, 
Or indirect, shall tend to feed and nurse 
Our faculties, shall fix in calmer seats 
Cf moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 
Of love divine, our intellectual soul.” 
WorpswortH, 
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Art. IV.— Origin, Progress, and Prospects of Steam Naviga- 
tion across the Allantic, etc. New York: 1838. Wiley and 


Putnam. 


THE sensation produced in April last, by the arrival of two 
Jarge steam ships in our harbor from British ports, has scarcely 
yet subsided ; and if it has not been actually increased, it has 
from time to time been renewed by the reappearance of the 
Great WEsTERN, with as much regularity in proportion to 
the distance, as the steam passage boats upon the Hudson river, 
or Long Island Sound. The day on which that magnificent 
vessel followed the Srrtus into this port at the interval of a few 
hours, and after a shorter passage, was hailed as the commence- 
ment of a new era in steam navigation; and in the excitement 
of the moment, the merit of originality was claimed and seemed 
to have been tacitly allowed in favor of those who had conduct- 
ed these successful enterprises. 

The publication of which the title — or one of its many titles 
— stands at the head of this article, was apparently put forth to 
refute this claim : — with what success in our opinion our read- 
ers have already been enabled to judge, both from the “ notice” 
of this pamphlet, and from our article on Atlantic steam naviga- 
tion, in a former number of our journal. 

Although the voyage across the Atlantic had been performed, 
as detailed in this publication, by our countryman, Captain Ro- 
gers, in the steam ship The Savannah, many years before the 
appearance of the Szrzus and the Great Western in our waters, 
and the establishment, prior to that event, of the Robert Fulton 
as a steam packet between this port and New Orleans, as well as of 
several other steamers, as packets, plying coastwise between New 
York and Charleston, South Carolina, it was nevertheless ad- 
mitted by us, on the occasion referred to, and will not, we pre- 
sume, be hereafter denied, that Great Britain has preceded us in 
demonstrating both the practicability and advantage of a regu- 
lar communication between the two continents by means of 
steam navigation, and in the actual establishment of such a line 
of communication. In our former article we enumerated some 
of the causes which enabled her thus to anticipate the proverbi- 
ally adventurous and sagacious enterprise of our navigators. 
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But, besides her superiority in capital, and those peculiar geo- 
graphical and other physical differences which induce a corres- 
pondent difference in the application and use of steam naviga- 
tion in the two countries — another powerful cause operated, for 
a long time, to prevent even an experiment from being made 
here for ascertaining the benefit and safety of navigating the 
ocean with vessels propelled by steam, unless by those whose 
interest it was to prevent its success. 

So long as the ingenuity, enterprise, and capital of Messrs. 
Livingston and Fulton, and their associates, were successfully and 
fully engaged in the internal navigation by means of steam, of 
those waters within our jurisdiction which communicate with 
the ocean, under the exclusive right vested in them by the state, 
they had no sufficient inducement to incur the hazards of the 
Atlantic voyage —and no other persons, whether natives or 
foreigners, without their license, could enter into any harbor of 
this state, or venture to depart from it, in a steamer, without in- 
curring severe penalties and subjecting their vessels to immedi- 
ate seizure and eventual forfeiture. 

Although this cause was local in its operation, and has for 
some years ceased to exist, yet, as it furnishes an instructive 
chapter in the history of steam navigation, we shall devote the 
present article to an account of the origin and character of this 
exclusive privilege, and of the cause and mode of its extinction. 
And, we trust, we shall the more readily be excused for this at- 
tempt, as the retrospect we propose to take may revive the me- 
mory of a subject, too interesting to be forgotten, and throw addi- 
tional light upon the respective and relative pretensions of seve- 
ral individuals, who have claimed the merit of original discove- 
ries or important improvements in steam navigation. 

Notwithstanding it has been incontestibly established that the 
first successful application of the power of steam engines to ves- 
sels for any practical or enduring purpose was made in America, 
it has been shown as conclusively, that nearly a century before 
the first experiment in this country, a patent was granted in 
England, to Jonathan Hull, “for a machine by him invented, 
for carrying vessels or ships out of any harbor, port, or river, 
against wind or tide, or in a calm.” This machine, as appears 
from the specifications and drawings published at the time, con- 
sisted of a boat with a water wheel on each quarter, moved by means 
of the atmospheric steam engine then in use -— and experiments 
were made with it in Plymouth harbor.* But to whatever extent 


*See Quarterly Review for December, 1818. 
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those experiments may have proved the practicability of apply- 
ing steam to propel a vessel —the invention in question does 
not seem to have been ever brought into use. We hear, indeed, 
nothing further of this or any other similar invention in England, 
until the year 1796, when a patent was granted to Edward Tho- 
mason for a ‘fire ship,” a model of which, with vertical wheels 
at the sides, operated upon by a steam engine, was exhibited to 
the British admiralty.* But whether any further steps were 
taken or attempted under this patent, does not appear. The 
inference, however, is irresistible, that if any vessel had been 
built after that model and put in actual operation, some evidence 
of it would have remained. 

The existence of such proof is however of less importance in 
this inquiry, as several experiments in steam navigation had 
been previously made by Fitch, Rumsey, Stevens, Livingston, 
Morey, Burgess, Roosevelt, and others, in this country, and by 
the Marquis of Jouffroy, in France.t From these prior expe- 
riments, as well as from those subsequently made in France by 
Mr. Fulton in conjunction with Mr. Livingston, various contro- 
versies have arisen in regard to the originality of the steam 
boat; and the claims of Mr. Falton to this merit, or to that of 
an improved application of the steam engine to a vessel, were 
materially involved in that series of litigation which ended in 
the overthrow of the exclusive privilege of steam navigation, 
that he had held for many years in conjunction with Mr. Livy- 
ingston. This right was set up under successive acts of the 
legislature of New York, of which the first was passed in 1798, 
and bears upon its face evidence of the existence and admission 
of an antecedent claim to that invention, of which it transfers 
the reward from the acknowledged inventor to Mr. Livingston. 
This act is entitled “ an act repealing an act for granting and 
securing to John Fitch the sole right and advantage of making 
and employing the steam-boat, by him lately invented, and for 
other purposes.” The preamble recites that Robert R. Living- 
ston was ‘‘ the possessor of a mode of applying the steam en- 
gine to propel a boat on new and advantageous principles, but 
that he was deterred from putting the same into effect by the ex- 
istence of ‘the law in favor of Fitch, passed in 1787,’ as well 
as by the hazard and uncertainty of a very expensive experi- 
ment.” It suggests, that Fitch was ‘either dead, or had with- 


* See Repertory of Arts, v. 10. p. 300. ; 
+ See a pamphlet entitled “ Des Bateaux @ Vapeur,” Paris, 1816. 
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drawn from the state without having made any attempt in the 
space of more than ten years for executing the plan for which 
he had so obtained an exclusive privilege — whereby ‘ it alleges’ 
the same had been justly forfeited.”’ Upon these suggestions, 
the act in favor of Fitch was repealed, and similar privileges 
vested in Mr. Livingston for the term of twenty years, upon 
condition that he should “ within twelve months give proof of 
his having built a boat of at least twenty tons capacity, to be 
propelled by steam, the mean of whose progress through the 
water with and against the ordinary current of Hudson River, 
should not be Jess than four miles an hour,” and that he should 
‘* at no time omit for the space of one year to have a boat of 
such construction plying between the cities of New York and 
Albany.” 

The condition not being complied with, this act of course ex- 
pired ; but it was subsequently revived from time to time with a 
similar condition — and the same result — until the year 1807, 
when Mr. Fulton, having been associated with Mr. Livingston 
in the grant, the condition annexed to it was first performed, and 
the right thereby became absolutely vested. 

Although the grant to Mr. Livingston in 1798, subsequently 
embracing Mr. Fulton as his associate, vested no greater right 
in them than had previously been granted to John Fitch, yet it 
will be observed that there were several material points of dif- 
ference in the two cases. In the first place, the grant to them 
divested another person of a right previously conferred upon 
him, and that without proof of the facts upon which a forfeiture 
of the prior grant was alleged to have arisen; secondly, the 
grant to Fitch was made to him as the “inventor of the steam- 
boat,” and not as in the case of Livingston and Fulton, as the 
mere “ possessors of a mode of propelling boats by steam upon 
new and advantageous principles ;” and thirdly and chiefly, the 
act in favor of Fitch was passed before the adoption of the con- 
stitution of the United States had vested in congress the power 
‘to promote the progress of science and the useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries,” and also the 
power ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several states ;” whereas the grants to Livingston and Fulton 
were made long after the constitution had been in operation, and 
congress had executed the powers vested in them in regard to 
these subjects, by enacting laws for the purpose, and when in 
point of fact Fitch had obtained a patent from the federal go- 
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vernment for his invention, and had consequently surrendered 
any benefit to be derived under his grant from this state, and had 
made several successful experiments in different parts of the 
Union before he repaired to Europe. 

These material differences do not seem to have been con- 
sidered, whilst Fitch was seeking abroad for that encourage- 
ment which had been withheld from him at home, and Mr. Liv- 
ingston was in vain endeavoring to propel a boat “ upon his 
new and advantageous principle,” at the mean rate of “ four 
miles an hour.’ But when with the assistance of Mr. Fulton 
he had succeeded in performing the condition requisite to give 
effect to the grant, its validity began to be questioned chiefly on 
the ground of its repugnance to those articles of the federal con- 
stitution to which we have referred. The legislature, however, 
in 1808, passed another act confirmatory of their grant, and 
giving new and specific remedies to Messrs. Livingston and 
Fulton, to protect them against the threatened competition of 
those who doubted its validity. So strong, indeed, was the cur- 
rent of popular sentiment in favor of those who had opened to 
us the vast benefits of steam navigation, that the heavy penalties 
denounced against any interference with the enjoyment of their 
right, were not limited to the actual damage sustained by its in- 
vasion, but extended even to the forfeiture of every vessel pro- 
pelled by steam which, in its defiance, should enter waters of this 
state without the license of its grantees. 

Nevertheless, the impression against the validity of the grant 
was so prevalent amongst calm and impartial men, fortified by 
the opinions of some of the most eminent lawyers in the union 
in opposition to the power of the legislature to make it, — 
that, as early as 1810, it was openly contravened by a company 
formed in Albany, who, at the risk of the impending forfeiture, 
established another line of steam passage boats on the Hudson 
river between that city and New York. A bill in chancery 
was filed, and an injunction prayed for against them, by the 
state grantees, in virtue of the act of 1808. The then chancel- 
lor (Lansing) refused to grant the writ, on the ground of the 
invalidity of the state grant, not only as repugnant to the con- 
stitution of the United States, but as against common right. 
Upon an appeal to the Court of Errors, this decree, however, was 
reversed. But in that case no patent right was pretended, and 
no coasting license under the laws of the United States was set 
up on the part of the respondents. ‘The Court of Errors held 
the state grant to be valid, but merely on the ground of a con- 
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current but subordinate power in the state legislature, and de- 
clared, that ‘in case of a conflict, a patent right would prevail 
against it.” It was, moreover, denied by the judges who deli- 
vered opinions on that occasion, that “any interference had 
been shown between the state law and the constitutional power 
of congress to regulate commerce.” It was emphatically ob- 
served by one of them, that it would be “ time enough to con- 
sider that question when it should arise; and the general an- 
swer given in relation to all such collisions of authority, was the 
same as in the case of conflict with a patent right, namely, that 
‘‘ the laws of congress are paramount, and must prevail.” 

By a subsequent compromise between the parties, the hostile 
company was admitted to a participation of the exclusive privi- 
lege, the forfeited boats and all penalties and damages were re- 
leased, and the waters of lake Champlain was assigned to them 
as their domain. Consequently, this cause was not carried up, 
as had been determined, for final decision in the supreme court 
of the United States, to which —as the decree of the state tri- 
bunal involved an interpretation of the federal constitution — 
a further appeal might have been carried. Pending this suit, 
moreover, both parties to it had united in obtaining from the 
legislature new and more extraordinary remedies and penalties 
against any other interference with the state grant. By this 
last act, the chancellor was deprived of all judicial discretion as 
to granting an injunction, which it directed peremptorily to be 
allowed upon the filing of a bill by the grantees of the state, 
whilst any other hostile boat was to be seized and taken into 
the custody of the court at the commencement of the suit. As 
these new remedies were available at the discretion of the grant- 
ees themselves, not only in cases falling within the decision of 
the Court of Errors, but also in those which it expressly excepted, 
all further litigation of the question in the courts of justice was 
for a season effectually put to rest. 

The citizens of other states, however, especially of those which 
are separated from us by a boundary of common waters, were by 
no means disposed to acquiesce in measures interdicting them from 
the benefits of steam navigation upon those waters, unless they be- 
came licentiates and tributaries of Messrs. Livingston and Fulton. 
The legislature of this state was in the first instance resorted to 
by them, on the ground that notwithstanding they possessed pa- 
tent rights, and held coasting licenses under the United States, 
the courts of justice were in effect closed against claimants un- 
der an authority which had been admitted, by our judges, to be 
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superior to that whence Messrs. Livingston and Fulton derived 
their right. The first to petition the legislature to remove the im- 
pediments which prevented access to the ordinary tribunals, was 
the late Col. Aaron Ogden of New Jersey, then governor of that 
state. In his memorial, presented in 1814, he set forth, that he 
was the proprietor of an ancient ferry between Elizabethtown- 
point and the city of New York, upon which the establishment 
of steam boats would not only tend greatly to the public accom- 
modation, but was necessary to preserve to him his accustomed 
business; and he claimed not only under a patent and a coast- 
ing license from the United States, but as the representative of 
John Fitch, and the assignee of whatever benefit might accrue 
to him in that character, either under the state grant of 1787 to 
Fitch, or under the patent which the latter had subsequently ob- 
tained from the government of the United States, 

This memorial was referred to a select committee of the as- 
sembly, of which Mr. William Duer, then a member from the 
county of Dutchess, afterwards one of the circuit judges of the 
state, and now president of Columbia college, was the chairman. 
Remonstrances were presented by the state grantees, which-were 
referred to the same committee, before whom both parties were per- 
mitted to appear and adduce evidence, and were heard by counsel, 
not only before the committee, but subsequently at the bar of the 
house, upon the bringing up of the report. As to the experi- 
ments of Fitch, the evidence consisted of the contemporaneous 
accounts of the performances of his boat, and certificates from 
Dr. Rittenhouse, Oliver Evans, John Ewing, and Andrew 
Ellicott, in full confirmation of his success. The late General 
Bloomfield was examined personally as a witness, and testified 
that he had, in 1787 or 8, passed up and down the Delaware, 
between Philadelphia and Bordentown, as a passenger on board 
Fitch’s steam-boat, and considered the experiment to have suc- 
ceeded ; but had understood the plan of continuing the boat on 
the Delaware had eventually failed for want of sufficient encou- 
ragement, and that Fitch himself afterwards went to Europe, and 
there had died. The patent granted to Fitch by the govern- 
ment of the United States, and an authenticated drawing of his 
boat, were exhibited ; and on a comparison of these with the spe- 
cifications of patents obtained from the same authority by Mr. 
Fulton, a full quarter of a century afterwards, it appeared that the 
most material difference in the application of the steam-engine to 
their respective vessels was, that in Fitch’s the cranks of the 
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axle-beam were connected with a frame, from which paddles 
were suspended perpendicularly, acting in an elliptical line upon 
the waters— whilst in Fulton’s the axle was attached to vertical 
wheels, with paddles or buckets permanently fixed in their peri- 
phery ; in both, the motion of the axis itself was rotatory. 
These facts, amongst others less material to our present pur- 
pose, were reported by the committee to the house, and in com- 
pliance with the standing rule of the assembly, requiring that 
they should not only state the facts, but also their opinion upon 
them, the committee proceeded to declare, that the steam-boats 
built by Livingston and Fulton, were in substance the invention 
patented to John Fitch in 1791; that Fitch, during the term of 
his patent, had the exclusive right to use the same in the United 
States ; and that, after the expiration of that term, the right to 
use them became common to all the citizens of the United States : 
thus, in effect, declaring, not merely that the exclusive right se- 
cured for a limited time to a patentee under the constitution and 
laws of the United States, but, as a necessary consequence, that 
the common right of the public to the use of the patented inven- 
tion, after the expiration of the time so limited, was paramount 
to the state grant. ‘The committee further declared, that as the 
constitution of the United States vests in congress the power 
(necessarily an exclusive one) to regulate commerce between the 
states, it was in their opinion at least questionable, whether the 
legislature of this state had any power to interfere with or pre- 
vent the navigation in any of its waters, and more especially in 
any of the waters lying between this and a neighboring state, of 
a vessel navigated under a license obtained according to the 
laws of the union; and they did not hesitate to pronounce the 
act of 1811, giving the extraordinary remedies to Messrs. Living- 
ston and Fulton, to be unjust and violent in its operation, closing 
in effect the courts of justice against any person who might be 
desirous of bringing the rights vested or claimed under the state 
grant to a legal test, and enabling the grantees to execute their 
judgments in their own cause, before even the commencement of 
a suit. As this arbitrary statute formed no part of the right of 
Messrs. Livingston and Fulton— giving them only a new and 
extraordinary remedy to defend that right from investigation 
—the committee recommended the house so to alter or amend 
that act, as to permit the questions left open by the Court of Er- 
rors to be judicially examined. The bill introduced by them for 
that purpose was passed by the assembly, but rejected in the 
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senate. The state grantees, nevertheless, offered terms of com- 
promise to Mr. Ogden, almost as advantageous as those which 
had been ceded to their first antagonists. This new treaty of 
partition was not however acceded to by Mr. Ogden, until he 
had been pursued and vanquished on his own territory ; a simi- 
lar triumph having been obtained over him in New Jersey, 
where his opponents succeeded in procuring the repeal of the 
prohibitory acts passed by its legislature, in retaliation of those 
which existed in this state ; and, notwithstanding the high ground 
upon which he had been the first to combat their grant, that 
gentleman was silenced, and, as was observed by the chairman 
of the committee, in a subsequent publication, in defence of his 
report, ‘“‘ consented to navigate his boat upon his ‘ ancient and 
accustomed ferry,’ under the banner of the monopoly — the vir- 
tus negata tentat iter via, is followed in Horace, by est et fideli 
tuta silentio, merces ; and I hope,” he continues, “for the sake 
of Mr. Ogden, that the connexion is not merely poetical.”’* 

About three years after the report on Mr. Ogden’s memorial 
to the New York legislature, the late Cadwallader D. Colden, 
who was not less eminent as a lawyer than estimable as a man, 
and who was as zealous in the causes of his clients as he was 
ardent in his attachment to his friends, published a biogra- 
phical memoir of his friend Mr. Fulton, then recently decea- 
sed. In this publication, Mr. Colden, with a warmth and 
indiscretion which not even his devotion to the memory of his 
friend — much less regard to his own interest —could justify, un- 
dertook to censure the conduct of the committee, and impeach 
the accuracy and correctness of their report. ‘The chairman of 
that committee, though then young and little known to the 
world, was not the person to sit silent under such an attack. He 
met his assailant, and repelled his onset in the “* Answer,” from 
which we have just given an instance of his mode of wielding 
one of the weapons at his command. In this pamphlet both the 
motives and conduct of the committee, and the truth of the facts, 
and the soundness of the principles set forth in their report, 
were resolutely defended. 

A “ Vindication” of the state grant followed from Mr. Colden, 
to which a “* Reply” was made in due season by Mr. Duer. In 
the course of this controversy, it was explicitly contended by the 
latter, that the power vested in congress to promote the pro- 
gress of science and the useful arts, was not only paramount to 


* Letter addressed to C. D. Colden, Esq. by W. A. Duer, Albany, 1817, p. 83. 
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the state grant, but that it excluded the state from even a con- 
current power of legislation on the subject. 

The repugnancy of the state grant to this power of congress 
was the main point in controversy between Messrs. Colden and 
Duer. But in adverting to the objection arising from the power to 
regulate commerce, the latter, in his “reply” to the “‘ vindication” 
of his adversary, observed, that ‘a state law may interfere with 
the provisions of the power to regulate commerce, either when 
it proposes such regulations as its end and object, or when in its 
natural efiects and consequences it interferes with that power, 
which, in regard to the objects specified, is admitted to be neces- 
sarily exclusive. Quarantine laws, undoubtedly, affect the in- 
tercourse of foreign nations with particular states, or of one 
state with another ; but the object and end of those laws are not 
‘to regulate commerce,’ but to guard against infectious dis- 
eases. It is only by accident, and not in their natural results, 
that they regulate commerce, or interfere with its regulation. 
Neither do acts for granting ferries, turnpike roads, or toll 
bridges, aim to regulate commerce. That is not their end or 
object — nor can they in their natural results be said to inter- 
fere with the power of congress; and if in any wise they do 
interfere, it is perchance. The object of the grants in question, 
is to promote easy and expeditious internal intercourse, and 
their accidental effects may be, to facilitate commercial inter- 
course. The exclusive privileges given, in these cases, to the 
grantees, were given to promote the end of the grant— and are 
the means which the legislature thought it most proper to resort 
to for taxing the public, in order to attain the object. It is from 
confounding the natural result with the accidental effects of a 
law, that the fallacy has arisen; by distinguishing the one from 
the other, we are guarded against the possibility of delusion. 
In truth, the accidental effects of every law for the regulation of 
trade, or the imposition of taxes on articles of home consumption, 
and for the inspection of those of domestic growth or manufacture, 
may, in the same loose and extended sense, be said to be regula- 
tions of commerce, because they affect it indirectly. But how 
different are such laws, in their aim and consequence, from a 
grant that directly, in its natural result, and by a foreseen conse- 
quence, monopolizes one grand method for the cheap and expe- 
ditious prosecution both of foreign and domestic trade !””* 

With the publication from which the above extract is taken, 


* Reply to Colden, pp. 156, 157. 
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the controversy between Messrs. Colden and Duer terminated. 
Public opinion declared itself very distinctly against the validity 
of the state grant, and new claimants appealed to the legisla- 
ture for relief against the operation of those acts in favor of 
Livingston and Fulton, which, taken in their literal extent, 
and enforced, as they had been, without regard to the restric- 
tions contemplated by the Court of Errors, absolutely pro- 
hibited the introduction and use, within the jurisdiction of this 
state, not only of all prior, but of all subsequent and future in- 
ventions and improvements in steam navigation, although 
secured by patent from the United States: —and, by a still more 
violent stretch of authority, transferred, in effect, to the legisla- 
tive favorites, both the common right of the public to use such 
inventions, where the patents obtained for them had expired — 
and the exclusive right of patentees, where they had not. The 
only limitation of this monopoly, was that steam or fire should 
be made use of as the propelling force, and the general terms of 
the grant comprehended every possible mode of producing and 
applying that force, in the navigation of vessels, which haman 
ingenuity had discovered or could invent. Strange as it may 
now seem, the applications for relief against enactments thus 
rendering nugatory a constitutional power of a paramount legis- 
lature, and so far as this state was concerned, nullifying the 
laws passed in virtue of that power, were uniformly unsuccessful. 
And, as the petitioners had prayed merely for permission to bring 
the validity of the state grant to a judicial test, upon equal terms, 
in our own courts, it became, at length, evident, that the rights 
claimed under the state, were to be protected from judicial inves- 
tigation, unless, at the risk imposed on those who sought it, of 
incurring heavy personal and pecuniary penalties, besides ulti- 
mately forfeiting the steamer, which they must, at all events, have 
subjected to seizure, before they could have obtained a hearing. 

The jealousy of other states had now however been more in- 
tensely excited ; and it was hardly to have been expected, when 
the questions at issue were more thoroughly understood, that 
those states in which steam navigation had been introduced, 
would submit to the exclusion of their citizens from waters to 
which, as citizens of the United States, they claimed an equal 
right of navigation with ourselves. Accordingly, the neigh- 
boring states of Connecticut and New Jersey passed retaliatory 
statutes, prohibiting in effect the use of those waters which they 
in their turn respectively claimed as their own, to all vessels na- 
vigated by steam under the exclusive privilege granted by New 
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York. Thus were the vast benefits of steam navigation on those 
waters where its utility was most evident and its profits most cer- 
tain, rendered nugatory by a system of vindictive legislation, 
manifestly contrary to the whole scope and spirit, as well as to 
the letter of particular provisions of the federal constitution. 
This state of things could not long be endured. The mutual 
interdict of so extensive and fruitful a field of navigation, to 
citizens of the respective states, who as citizens of the union 
were entitled to equal privileges in each, operated as a practical 
reductio ad absurdum of the arguments by which the exclusive 
grant by New York had hitherto been maintained. Several im- 
portant decisions of the supreme court of the United States upon 
questions bearing an analogy to those involved in this contro- 
versy contributed moreover to encourage and reassure the par- 
ties who had previously combatted the state right, and to induce 
them as well as others to enter the lists against it. Amongst the 
most redoubtable of these was the late Thomas Gibbons, who ha- 
ving been educated to the law, and long engaged in its success- 
ful practice in his native state of Georgia, had retired from that 
profession, and removed to Elizabethtown in New Jersey, where 
he had resided for some years in the enjoyment of the fruits of 
his industry and talents, and had invested a part of his fortune 
in the purchase of a ferry from Elizabethtown-point to the city 
of New York. 

Upon this ferry he established two steam-boats; and armed 
with patents and coasting licenses, confident in the opinion 
which, as a lawyer, he had formed against the validity of the 
state grants, determined as a citizen of the United States to as- 
sert and vindicate his constitutional rights, he resolved at all 
hazards to embark in the contest; and with the boldness and 
perseverance for which he was distinguished, and the ample 
means at his command for entering upon an expensive and pro- 
tracted litigation, no more formidable adversary could have 
been found to contend with the powerful association which pos- 
sessed the monopoly given and secured under the still more 
powerful authority of the state. Mr. Gibbons had not however 
that overwhelming reliance on his own judgment, which pre- 
vented his seeking its confirmation by the opinions of others. 
He accordingly consulted counsel in this state upon those points 
of local law and information which could only be procured at 
the threshold of our halls of justice and legislation ; and the 
result of this precaution demonstrated its wisdom and advantage. 
For he was advised that it was no longer important to obtain 
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relief from the legislature in order to gain access to the courts, 
as not only had an act of congress lately provided a course of 
proceeding in the federal courts which would afford him, to a 
limited extent, redress in those tribunals as a patentee,* but the 
extraordinary remedies given to defend the state grant had been 
unwittingly but virtually relinquished by the grantees them- 
selves. This was effected by a measure then recently adopted 
by them, for the very purpose of further securing their privi- 
leges, by disposing of a part of their interest, and making a 
joint stock concern of the whole, distributing the surplus shares 
amongst individuals of influence in the community, and obtain- 
ing an act of incorporation for the company. 

This act was passed without any other reference to the prior 
legislative grants to Messrs. Livingston and Fulton, than a 
declaration that ‘ nothing contained in it should be construed 
to recognise, alter, or extend, any privileges or rights which the 
owners of the stock might possess in relation to the navigation 
of the Hudson river.” Now the extraordinary remedies before 
given were cumulative or additional to those pre-existing at 
common law, and were granted to Messrs. Livingston and Ful- 
ton as private individuals, and vested in them personally. From 
their nature they could not be subjects of transfer or assignment, 
either to their new associates or to the incorporation; for any 
legal proceeding or action to enforce them must have been 
brought in the names of the original grantees or their personal 
representatives. But they having as individuals parted with the 
right, to protect which those remedies were given, and that right 


* This act was passed in 1819, and gives to the circuit courts of the United States 
“ original cognizance as well in equity as at law, of all cases, arising under any law 
of the United States, granting or confirming to authors or inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries: And upon bill filed by any party 
aggrieved in such case, authority to grant injunctions according to the course and 
principles of courts of equity, to prevent the violation of the rights of any authors 
or inventors, secured to them Ly the laws of the United States, on such terms and 
conditions as such courts may deem fit and reasonable.” On this clause, it was 
conceived that power was given to those courts to interfere in furtherance of the 
ends of preventive justice, and upon the filing of a bill by a patentee, suggesting un- 
der oath that he feared interruption in the exercise of his rights by persons claiming 
under the state grant, an injunction would be issued to restrain the state grantees 
from interfering with or molesting the patentee in the exercise of the right conferred 
on him by his patent. This power was indeed subsequently exercised by the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the northern district of New York, (which was 
clothed with the jurisdiction of a circuit court,) and an injunction granted upon the 
application of John Lansing, Jun., and his associates, patentees under the United 
States of certain improvements in steam navigation, to prevent the interference of 
the state monopolists in the exercise of the paramount rights of the complainants.— 
See Sullivan’s Answer to Colden, Troy, 1823, p. 32. 
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having become vested in the incorporated company, the indivi- 
dual representatives of the original grantees were no longer able 
to enforce the cumulative remedies; which not having been 
vested in the corporation, nor capable of being transferred to it 
by assignment, had in fact become extinct, or at least nugatory 
and unavailable. 

Having received an opinion to this effect, Mr. Gibbons de- 
termined immediately to act upon it. He placed his boats on 
his ferry, and entered the waters of this state in defiance of its 
laws ; and what contributed both to the interest and the singu- 
larity of the issue of battle thus joined, was, that his immediate 
adversary was no other than Colonel Ogden, the former assail- 
ant of the state grantees, who, upon his compromise with them, 
had obtained, as we have seen, their license for navigating by 
steam Ais “ ancient and accustomed ferry,” in the immediate 
vicinity of the rival establishment of Mr. Gibbons. An injunc- 
tion was issued against the boats of the latter, upon the filing of 
a bill by his competitor, but, as his boats were not seized, he 
continued to run them to Jersey City. By a final decree of the 
chancellor, the injunction was rendered perpetual, and this de- 
cree was subsequently affirmed upon appeal to the Court of Er- 
rors, on the ground that “no collision was presented in that case 
between the acts of congress and the acts of this state.” From 
this decision of the highest state tribunal, Mr. Gibbons appeal- 
ed to the supreme court of the United States, where alone the 
question could be finally settled. 

Pending this appeal, other parties, both in this and other 
states, encouraged by his example, and anticipating his suc- 
cess, formed associations, and commenced the equipment of 
steamers to be ready to navigate our waters, as soon as a 
decision should be pronounced in his favor. Such a decision 
was at length given, on the ground of the repugnancy of the 
state grant to the power vested in Congress to regulate com- 
merce, which was held by the supreme court to be paramount 
and exclusive, and with the exercise of which, by the grant un- 
der it of a coasting license to Mr. Gibbons’s boats, “‘ a case of 
collision was declared to have arisen.” 

A ‘new era” now indeed commenced in the annals of steam 
navigation. Hitherto, the public had been better accommoda- 
ted with steam passage boats on our waters, than could have 
reasonably been expected while that branch of navigation was 
the subject of a monopoly. Perhaps this may have been, in 
some measure, owing to consciousness on the part of the pro- 
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prietors, of the precarious tenure by which they held their grant. 
But the moment competition was admitted, it was attended with 
its usual benefit to the community at large. The multiplied 
facilities of intercourse contributed as usual to the increase of 
intercourse itself, and, instead of two or three steamers ‘‘ plying” 
three times a week, ‘‘ between the cities of New York and Al- 
bany,” and confined to the transportation of passengers, vessels 
of almost every size and description, propelled by steam in new 
and various modes, were established for the conveyance of per- 
sons, with greater expedition, every day in the week, and, 
eventually, twice every day, not only upon the same route, but 
upon intermediate points on the Hudson, and upon the princi- 
pal ferries for crossing it, as well as upon Long Island Sound, 
and the great northern and western lakes; in short, upon all 
those navigable waters, the use of which had been so long pro- 
hibited to any but the state grantees. 

The transportation of merchandize by steam, upon those wa- 
ters, had hitherto been interdicted or denied, for, although the 
monopolists upon their incorporation voluntarily precluded 
themselves from carrying goods or produce upon freight, they 
nevertheless persisted in depriving others of that privilege, in 
order to conciliate the interests engaged in carrying by the old 
mode. But the right now became common and unshackled ; 
and, from the greater expedition, certainty, and economy of 
steam navigation, and the remedy it afforded for the natural 
obstructions of the Hudson river, that mode of transportation 
was soon extensively adopted for the conveyance of merchan- 
dize also, and has now in a great measure superseded the old 
mode of relying upon the precarious operation of winds and tides. 
The benefits realized from throwing open this navigation, have al- 
ready exceeded all previous calculation. They were rapidly ex- 
tended throughout the state, and are now felt in all parts of the 
union. Itnot only enabled the remote merchants and farmers on 
our western waters to avail themselves readily of the principal out- 
lets of commerce, and opened new channels to them, but the culti- 
vators of the soil on the margin of the Hudson found their com- 
pensation for this new competition with their industry, not merely 
in the general increase and activity of trade, but also in their abili- 
ty of converting their farms into gardens, and transporting their 
produce to the great market at the mouth of that river, with great- 
er speed and ease, and in better order, than it could be done by 
land carriage of a few miles. 

NO. VII.—VOL. IV. 21 
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And whilst such incalculable advantages were derived from the 
overthrow of the monopoly, its former possessors were not ne- 
cessarily subjected to hardship or injustice. They still pos- 
sessed their exclusive right under renewed patents from the Uni- 
ted States, to such modes of steam navigation as were the ori- 
ginal discoveries and improvements of Mr. Fulton. They had 
realized large sums of money from fourteen years’ exclusive en- 
joyment of privileges, which it now appeared the state had no 
rightful power to confer. And the freighting business, which 
for the better security of their exclusive right to carry passen- 
gers they had voluntarily abandoned, was now restored to them 
in common with others, whilst they were enabled to maintain a 
competition in both branches, with the peculiar advantages ari- 
sing from their long exclusive possession and experience in 
steam navigation. Nor had they, as they pretended, any just 
ground of complaint or claim against the state for the failure of 
their grant. It had not been purchased by them for a valuable 
consideration, with warranty either express or implied, except 
against the acts of the state itself; but the legislature granted 
them what they had asked as a favor, and were content to take 
at their own risk — and that was nothing less than the privilege 
of making their fortunes at the expense, as it proved, of the just 
claims of other individuals, and the common rights of all their 
fellow-citizens. Therefore, to suppose them entitled to remune- 
ration, upon its being judicially declared that they had wrong- 
fully held that privilege, would not be less absurd than to admit 
that every insolvent debtor discharged from the obligation of his 
contracts under our state laws, might claim to be reimbursed 
from its treasury the amount of his former debts, of which pay- 
ment had been compelled by a decision of the same supreme 
court of the United States, declaring such insolvent laws also 
to be violations of the federal compact; or upon the abrogation 
of a patent granted by the United States on any ground of in- 
validity, to contend that the federal government was bound to 
indemnify its patentee. 

Tt would certainly be more reasonable to maintain that those 
who had been debarred by the existence of the state grant from 
the use of their patented inventions and coasting licenses, had 
just claims to compensation from the state, or out of the profits 
of that monopoly, as soon as it was declared to be void. Its in- 
jurious effects, however, to more general. and public interests 
can never be compensated from those or any other sources. 
Not only were the profits of capital, ingenuity, and labor, in vari- 
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ous forms, prevented from being gained, but time — irrevocable 
time — was lost in the introduction of the advantages enumera- 
ted, and of many others which followed immediately upon the 
disenthralment of genius, capital, and labor, consequent upon 
the adjudication which restored our waters to the freedom of 
steam navigation. It opened to general use the ocean itself, for 
the first time since the grant of the monopoly ; and who can 
undertake to say how much sooner we might not have enjoyed 
that benefit, had that most improvident and impolitic, as well as 
unjust and unconstitutional, grant never existed ? 

It is therefore earnestly to be hoped that a consideration and 
remembrance of this example may prevent similar interferences 
on the part of the state governments, with the exercise of other 
powers, which the wisdom and forecast of the authors of the 
federal constitution transferred to the paramount and exclusive 
authority of the general government. There is one power of 
congress, in particular, and that, too, one of those brought into 
discussion in the very controversy of which we have just given 
the history, that has been infringed, as in the flagrant instance 
of the cotton gin, by the unwarrantable interposition of state 
legislation, in hostility to the authority of the Union. We mean 
no other than the power of congress, which has already been 
the subject of so much remark, “to promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts.” It will be recollected that although 
a repugnancy to this power of congress, as well as to that vest- 
ed in it for the regulation of commerce, was urged in opposition 
to the state grant; yet the decision of the supreme court was 
rested solely on the ground assumed with respect to the latter 
power. ‘The court being of opinion that the grant to Living- 
ston and Fulton was incompatible with the exclusive power 
vested in congress in regard to commerce, pronounced it void 
on that ground alone. It was not necessary, therefore, for the 
court, on that occasion, to enter upon any discussion, or pro- 
nounce any opinion, upon the point which had reference to the 
power of congress to promote science ; nor did they settle it by 
their adjudication. But the importance of the question itself, 
and the high interests involved in it, will afford, we trust, a suffi- 
cient apology for devoting an article, in some future number, to 
its examination, with special reference to the existing law of 
copy-right. 
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Arr. V.— An Elementary Treatise on Sound, being the se- 
cond volume of a Course of Natural Philosophy, designed for 
the use of High Schools and Colleges ; compiled by BENJAMIN 
Perrce, A. M., University Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Harvard University. Boston: 1836. 
James Monroe and Company. pp. 220. 


Tue term natural philosophy has, in the present age of dis- 
covery, a varied and extensive, if not an ambiguous meaning. 
Since Sir Isaac Newton’s day, the domain of science has been 
enriched by accessions so large and unforeseen, that the abili 
of the mighty geometer, were he now alive, would hardly be 
sufficient to grasp the whole. A law, by its condition, is immu- 
table ; but principles, derived from few or imperfect observa- 
tions, await, like the Stygian shapes, the bark of a Linnzus or 
a Cuvier to bear them into the judgment hall, and, until verified 
or condemned, form but imperfect bases of demonstration. 
They bear to facts the relation of the laws of a new colony to 
those who established it. When the colonists increase, and have 
supplied their primary wants, multiplied numbers and interests 
need the harmonizing influence of the lawgiver ; when facts be- 
come numerous, and fresh series of phenomena spring up among 
those already observed, they require the co-ordination of the 
system-maker ; and mankind gladly pour their experience into 
his treasury, to be dispensed for the universal good. 

It is to be lamented that physics, as distinguished from meta- 
physics, should not have been employed by our earliest experi- 
menters, to denote the rich field far exploration the natural world 
unfolds. There can be little doubt that this would have rein- 
forced the significance of the antithetical department of philosophy. 
Nor can we help alluding, in limine, to the link connecting the 
two ends of human study — the world and ourselves, nor can we 
even so separate physical from mental science, that the one shall 
not at times appear to transcend its limits, and infringe upon the 
other’s realm. That truth, and this necessity, burst from the mys- 
tery whereby the spiritual quickens the material, and the two are 
linked in life and animation. Like the antique allegory of 
light and darkness, —* but for the latter, we should not need 
the former, nor know the one without the other ” — they are 
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mutually dependant on each other, it is not our province to say 
why, or how. We have somewhere heard theoretical physics 
styled the metaphysics of nature, but cannot see the utility of 
perplexing the mind with the trammels of speculative definition. 

The revolutions of thought have, then, so altered the surface 
of knowledge, that the buried philosopher would recognise his 
territory still less than did the hero of Mr. Irving’s legend. In 
their terminology, even the ramifications of science are but lit- 
tle known — still Jess, their objects immediate and remote, and 
less still, their harmonious ensemble. Yet may any meditative 
mind, unaided, divine the enigma philosophers are seeking to 
solve, and a fearless glance of inquiry into the aspect of nature 
and of science, cannot fail to detect many an unsuspected truth. 
We have written the word philosopher ; it is a goodly, ancient 
term, significant of the homage paid to wisdom, of the majesty 
of the goddess and the humility of the votary. That of savant, 
if not arrogant in days of general ignorance, is at least so in the 
presence of modern science. 

We have mentioned the divisions of science, and it would not 
be out of place to append a brief chart of them. The region is 
nature ; the points laid down are the portions explored. Hence 
we may see how comparatively illimitable the surface and unfa- 
thomable the depths of the territory, and at the same time learn 
to shun the impracticable, and discern the feasible routes. We 
walk upon the earth, nor do we attempt to fly. Long may be 
our journey, the sea its barrier, and we, to surmount it, frame 
wooden wings with which to cross its bosom; but its profundities, 
the arctic ice, the inaccessible mountain peak, remind us of our fini- 
tude. We need not seek the impossible in air; it lies upon the 
earth also; not in the remote region or uncongenial element, 
only, but all around us, we tread on miracles, and breathe phe- 
nomena. 

The example of Sir Isaac Newton is, perhaps, more ardently fol- 
lowed in our day, than that of any great man from whom a period 
of years.divides us, since Aristotle, and, might we add, Bacon. 
The application of mathematical reasoning to the illustration of 
truths, and the investigation of the phenomena that give them 
birth, is a wondrous feature in the intellectual pursuits of this age. 
Analysis is the locomotive of science. It does not survey the 
route, hew down the tree, remove the obstacle; but these once 
done, it appears in the cleared country, flies with lightning-cele- 
rity over the theatre of the pioneer’s patient labors, transports 
thought in every direction, connects by an indestructible chain 
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result with result, and leaves a long track of light for the won- 
derment of the laborer, who has dug, he hardly knew why, has toil- 
ed long nor suspected his object, and to whom it becomes revealed 
by the powerful engine which meets his bewildered eye, as he 
looks up from the pickaxe or the spade. 

We have been led to the foregoing remarks by the object and 
character of the highly valuable addition to science before us. 
Mr. Peirce has bestowed much care and attention on a branch 
of physics little understood, even by the initiated, and has ren- 
dered no trifling service to science, in establishing the laws of 
acoustics in so clear and masterly a manner. His selection of 
materials does high honor to his taste and judgment, and he 
handles the more complex implements of science with perfect 
skill and dexterity. Asa book of instruction, his compilation 
is perfect; although it may, in some few points, lie open 
to criticism, yet it affords an admirable illustration of what a 
scientific treatise should be. 

The science of acoustics, in a small space, exemplifies the 
history of an interesting branch of knowledge, from the earliest 
perception of its data, down to their present completeness of the- 
ory and proof; and much like the strange shapes that were 
supposed, in ancient fable, to guard the hidden treasures of an 
enchanter’s tomb, it displays the many agents which may com- 
bine in perplexing inquiry — such as various attributes of bo- 
dies, media, moisture, and temperature — all of which, in 
this case, modify the mechanical laws of the theory of sound. 
It also illustrates the mode in which the invisible tone reveals 
its secret to the searching interrogatory of analysis. Mr. 
Peirce’s elegant compilation is then full of interest. The 
acoustical bibliography prefixed to it, displays such a catalogue 
of distinguished authors, who have devoted themselves to this 
science and its tributaries, as may well astonish him who fan- 
cied there was no sense in sound, or who had detected, in the 
desultory glance over the scientific shelf, no treatise, save 
Chladni’s, upon this subject. Here are found the names of all 
the brightest heralds of discovery. A thousand departments of 
nature and of art, many a deed and passion, the scintillations of 
the midnight torch, and the lightnings of battle, own themselves 
tributary to sound. Consider its meanderings in the walks of 
philosophy, in the hum of the throng, from the cathedra to the 
forum, from the roar of Niagara to the mystic melody of Mem- 
non’s statue, from the warbling of the nightingale to the thun- 
der-peal. See it mingling with history, arousing the echoes of 
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the past and accompanying the inventor whose voice is lost in 
futurity. Learn how it presided over Homer’s song, and de- 
coyed into discovery with its magical note the spirits of New- 
ton and Euler, of Bernouilli and Lagrange, of D’ Alembert and 
Laplace. 

To have so thoroughly sought out these varied authorities, 
and to have assigned to them their respective ranks in this lucid 
catalogue, is in itself a merit ; it is the smallest Mr. Peirce may 
lay claim to. We cannot but express our hope that in this he 
may have imitators. The gratitude of men of science towards 
M. Lacroix for prefixing to his great work on the calculus a 
similar list of treatises, after the manner of Dr. Young, in his 
natural philosophy, was universal. 

Acoustics may be termed the study of bodies when their 
particles execute certain vibrations, producing what we term 
sounds. It involves a consideration of the gaseous fluids 
chiefly ; and the reason is evident, if we consider that after all 
sound is but an action of the brain, which causes us to perceive 
that vibrations are somewhere occurring, and that this action is 
excited by the mediation of the air, which receives and transmits 
to the organ of hearing the vibrations of vibrating bodies. 

Although still the most obscure branch of physics, acoustics 
is perhaps that which has been the longest studied and applied. 
In the preliminary catalogue are cited works of Plutarch and of 
Aristotle, relating to it, and different passages in ancient authors 
serve to show that the Greeks and Romans had learned to ap- 
ply certain of its laws in a manner only partially revealed to us 
by the recent discoveries. We find, for instance, in Vitruvius 
— the very skilful architect, as he is termed by the editor of his 
writings — various rules to be observed in the construction of 
theatres, many of which are pure applications of a knowledge 
of the propagation of sound. We quote a passage from this 
valuable work, which may serve to aflord us a clearer idea of 
the state of knowledge among the Romans in that author’s 
age. Referring to the necessity of so framing public halls, that 
the voice shall freely circulate, nor meet with materials that ob- 
struct or deaden it, he says : 

“ The voice is a flowing spirit, audible by the percussion of 
the air. It moves in infinite circling rounds, like the innume- 
rable circular waves which a stone cast into smooth water sends out 
from the point of immission, and which expand as far as possi- 
ble unless prevented by the narrowness of the place, or by some 
obstacle which does not allow the outlines of the waves to attain 
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their limit. When an obstacle meets them, the first waves flow 
back upon the succeeding ones. But upon the surface of wa- 
ter the circles extend themselves laterally in a plane ; while the 
voice, besides this horizontal motion, ascends. Therefore, as in 
the water-circles, so with the voice, when no obstruction oppo- 
ses the first, nor disturbs the second or following waves, its 
tones all attain, without echo, the ears of the highest and of the 
lowest spectators.”’* 

And he thus describes the modes of reinforcing the voice, 
adopted in the construction of theatres : 

‘From these investigations, brazen vases are made after ma- 
thematical rule, in proportion to the magnitude of the theatre, 
and so constructed, that when touched, they sound among 
themselves the dzatesseron, diapente, and disdiapason.t These are 
arranged in musical ratio, in cells constructed between the seats 
of the theatre, so as not to touch the sides of the cavity in 
which a vacant space surrounds them, and where they are pla- 
ced inverted to the top of the space, having, in the part which 
fronts the stage, wedges not less than half a foot high, placed 
under them, and an aperture, two feet long and half a foot high, 
being left opposite to each cell in the seats of the row of benches 
beneath.’’{ 

He goes on to give instructions as to the order of position of 
these rows of sounding vases, and evinces an acquaintance with 
the principles of sound in its minutest modifications by matter. 

This perfection attained by the Romans in the construction 
of their theatres and amphitheatres, is indeed surprising, when 
we call to mind their ignorance of, and indifference to, general 
physics ; and, it seems yet stranger, that a science so far ad- 
vanced before the days of Vitruvius, should be stil] veiled in 
doubt, and stand in greater need of development than other 
branches of physics of far more recent origin. No one of the 
properties of matter may be more justly regarded as created for 
man’s especial use, than its power of producing sound. Speech 
and hearing have ever ranked among the most precious of our 
physical endowments. Upon them society rests, and from the 
earliest days men seem to have sought, on the one hand, to 
augment the voice, and on the other, to propagate it. Barba- 
rians would naturally strive to transmit sound to a great dis- 
tance, and invent musical instruments melodious in proportion 


* De Architectura, lib. v. chap. iii. 
+ Three notes in the Greek scale, best adapted to the pitch of the human voice. 
+ De Architectura, lib. v. chap. iv. 
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to their civilization. But, to have reached the degree of know- 
ledge supposed by the above citation, society must not only 
have been long organized, but formed as in Greece and in 
Rome, where all the acts of the government were discussed in 
the market place, and where the theatre, the amphitheatre, and 
the circus, constituted the chief and almost only amusement of 
the populace. This necessity of making one’s self heard by the 
crowd, and the importance to the multitude of hearing the ora- 
tor, naturally led to great care in the construction of places of 
public assembling. 

With the democracy vanished the use of the amphitheatre, to 
re-appear, in after centuries, in England, in France, and in 
America ; and the art of building was so far forgotten, that the 
secrets of the ancients in the construction of these edifices, baf- 
fled comprehension. Since the revival of letters, the question 
has attracted the attention of philosophers. But their only ob- 
jects, for a long time, were the discovery of the properties of 
matter, and the admirable organization of the auditive and vocal 
apparatus. That, notwithstanding the subsequent researches of 
men of the highest talents, this science should have made such 
slow progress as not to number a single complete and systematic 
European treatise, is a consequence of the difficulty of account- 
ing for the molecular composition of matter, and of explaining the 
phenomena which result from molecular oscillations. Mathemati- 
cal analysis, which has so admirably portrayed the mechanism 
of the heavens, has proved inadequate to define the mysteries of 
acoustics, although the field was first laid out by Euler and La- 
grange, whose footsteps Poisson, Ivory, and Cauchy, have emu- 
lously followed. This inability lies in the analysis, but more 
especially in the fundamental notions it is the province of the 
experimental philosopher to place at the disposal of the geome- 
ter for the application of his calculus. 

The work of Mr. Peirce is divided into three parts: The first 
treats of the propagation of sound in general ; the second, of 
musical sounds ; and the third, of the communication of vibra- 
tions, and of the vibration of systems. 

The mode in which the air intervenes in the production and 
transmission of sounds, is unfolded in the first part. The author, 
moreover, here develops the mathematical theory of sound, to the 
investigation of which the second chapter is exclusively devoted. 
Since sound depends entirely upon the oscillatory motion com- 
municated to the air by the vibrating substance, the question of 
its propagation in the air evidently becomes forthwith a problem 
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in hydrodynamics —it is, in fact, the motion of an aeriform fluid, 
in consequence of an impulse applied at one point of its mass. 
To render the question more susceptible of analytic treatment, 
mathematicians imagine a cylindrical column of the fluid, and 
inquire when one branch is put in motion what will take place 
in the adjoining one, under the supposition that the particles are 
destitute of gravity, and that the column is enclosed in a canal, 
where it may advance or recede without friction, and where the 
sides prevent any lateral motion. 

This case is analytically investigated by Mr. Peirce. The 
general problem would involve an examination of the motion 
in every direction ; but the analysis here is highly incomplete, 
while experience has confirmed its results in the special case 
which, simple as it may appear, leads to a partial differential 
equation, to integrate which, recourse has been had to particu- 
lar hypotheses, which are fortunately not wide of the truth. Its 
complete solution in a dynamical point of view, would force us 
to treat indifferently the case in which the particles describe large 
oscillations, and those where their motion is all but insensible ; 
but with this generality, it is unsusceptible of a solution. If, on 
the contrary, we only consider the case where the motion of each 
transversal section of the column is extremely small, as is nearly 
the case in the propagation of sound, the differe:.*‘al equation 
obtained becomes simplified, and admits of a general integral, 
the interpretation of which conducts to various acoustical laws, 
which experience confirms to a certain point, if we take into ac- 
count the increment of temperature of the layers in consequence 
of the compressions they undergo. It is in this last mode that 
Laplace treated the question ; basing his investigation upon Gay 
Lussac’s and Welter’s experiments, he found for the velocity of 
the propagation of sound in the air, a result differing but little 
from the one furnished by experiment. 

Mr. Peirce considers the question only as it was treated before 
Laplace, and enters into every desirable development. As we 
cannot here follow him through the resolution of differential 
equations, we shall confine ourselves to an expression of our 
pleasure on seeing the chapter which, without making the work 
an analytical treatise, at least affords the student an opportunity 
of seeing how the calculus is applied to physics, and may be 
employed in the discovery of facts which seem essentially the 
province of experiment. 

In the third chapter are applied the formule obtained in the 
preceding. Results are immediately deduced for the velocity 
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of the propagation of sound in various gases, which experience, 
in most cases, nearly verifies. ‘The law is, that these velocities 
are directly as the densities of the gases at the same temperature. 
To produce a sound, a substance need not possess any especial 
characteristic. ‘The generation of sound depends, as we have 
already seen, upon the physical or molecular constitution of 
substances; and this also seems under other circumstances to 
play a conspicuous part in the phenomena of heat, of electricity, 
etc. At a certain period, a body receives an impulse which is 
gradually diffused through all its parts in consequence of this 
physical constitution or of the resulting elasticity. Hence there 
ensues, in the whole mass, an oscillatory motion which is com- 
municated to the air without change — that is, without loss of 
velocity —and is propagated in this medium which conveys it 
to the ear, when the latter, if the vibrations are performed with 
sufficient quickness, perceives a peculiar sensation. ‘This will, 
with slight modifications, be a cry, a sound, or a noise. A cry 
when it ceases instantly, a sound when the cry is continued, and 
a noise when consisting of cries or sounds in dissonance. 

We regret Mr. Peirce has not awarded to the term acoustics 
the generality ascribed to it by men of science in the present 
day, who, expanding the meaning implied in the Greek, from 
which it is derived, view it as the science of vibrations. This en- 
larged frame would have been the more desirable since the dis- 
coveries of M. Savart, who, by studying the mute vibrations of 
liquid veins, has partially ascertained what occurs in wind instru- 
ments when sounded. It was in prosecuting these inquiries, also, 
that he had occasion to remark the strange influence exercised 
by a violin, or violoncello, note upon a vein or sheet of water. 

The second part treats of musical sounds — of the number of 
vibrations requisite for their respective production, of the rela- 
tions between the various notes and intervals, of the means 
whereby they are produced in different instruments, of the 
ancillary circumstances, and of the determination of laws to aid 
in constructing and improving musical instruments. Any one 
who has seen a harp, will recollect that as the strings decrease 
in length the sounds increase in intensity, and this inverse ratio 
forms the basis of the researches made in this branch of acous- 
tics. It is a curious fact, that in instruments whose length, like 
the trumpet’s, is not altered by lateral apertures, the tube only 
serves to strengthen the sound produced by the lips at the em- 
bouchure. 'There are three classes of musical instruments. In 
the first the sound is produced by the vibrations of a solid body; 
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in the second it is generated by those of a fluid; and these two 
elements are combined in the third class. ‘The wooden instru- 
ments of the Indians; the harmonica with glass plates or tubes ; 
the violin in its various forms, and the piano-forte, appertain to 
the first group; the flute, trumpet, trombone, and siréne, to the 
second ; and the clarinet, the hautbois, the accordion,* the 
German harmonica, the jews-harp, perhaps the hunting-horn, 
and more especially the organ, to the third. 

The organ pipe is formed of two very distinct parts ; the reed 
that produces the sound, and the pipe destined to augment its 
intensity without changing the pitch. ‘The former is a tube of 
prismatic or cylindrical shape, open at both ends, and on one 
side presenting a rectangular opening, where a metallic tongue 
coincident in form is so fixed by one of its edges as to move in 
the aperture without touching the other three. A blast of air 
forced through the tube sets this tongue in vibration, and is, at 
the same time, alternately intercepted and suffered to escape 
through the rectangular opening. The air and metallic body 
thus perform iso-synchronous vibrations, and sound in unison. 

This same principle has been recently applied to the construc- 
tion of a new and exquisitely toned instrument aptly entitled the 
orgue expressive. It consists of a chord so vibrating in the tube 
as to produce the same sound with the vibrations of the sur- 
rounding air. ‘This, unlike other keyed instruments, is susceptible 
of temperament, and will doubtless be much used when brought 
to perfection. Imagine a string stretched between two laminz 
of metal or wood, like the tongues of the anches libres. At one 
end, a blast of air sets it in vibration, while it may be shortened 
at the other by the fingers, as in the violin, or by stops.* It is 
in other words a violin where a blast of air is substituted for a 
bow, and is to the fiddle, what to the common harp is the Aolian, 
that favorite and beautiful illustration of Jean Paul Richter’s, 
sounding under atmospheric vibrations in lieu of fingers. 

For many other important facts, we must refer our readers to 
the volume in which they are so copiously enumerated ; if, in- 
deed, any further incitement be necessary to direct their atten- 
tion to so inviting a topic. Of all human accomplishments, 
music seems the most unrivalled. We are bound to it by taste 
and by feeling, by sympathy and by association. In every ear, 
in every bosom, its universal language finds an echo, an inter- 

* This instrument was known to the Chinese some centuries before its invention 
in Europe. 
t Comptes Rendus de Académie des Sciences, 1835, 2’° Semestre, p. 367. 
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pretation. On its melodious wings, we float back to the past, 
its sonorous joy gladdens the present, and in its stirring harmo- 
nies we see the future mirrored. The colors of the painter’s 
masterpiece obey no mortal law; for them are neither seasons 
nor death; the leaf falls not, and the bloom is unfading. The 
creation of the chisel seems a mockery of human life and beau- 
ty. The statue, greater than its author, obscures the name of 
him it outlives, while the monumental edifice testifies to the re- 
ality of the universal doom. These all live; but the rainbow 
hues of melody, the majesty of harmonic inspiration, share the 
destinies of the artist, the audience, and the composer. The 
uttered note is diffused through endless time, but imperceptibly. 
The music of an age is its voice, and the tone yields to time. 
Therefore should we regard music as dwelling in our hearts, to 
cease with their pulsations, and love the note which a coming 
generation may receive with as little favor as many a philoso- 
phical doctrine has found, upon the demise of its author, in his 
successor’s minds. 

Far is our philosophy from prescribing that, whilst the soul- 
moving symphony or aerial waltz are reacting upon the very or- 
chestra which lends life and brilliancy to the thought of Beeth- 
oven, or the smile of Strauss, one should restlessly inquire how 
this harmony is produced, or seek to know by what miraculous 
organization the inanimate string, or faint breath, stir up the 
soul. But there are moments when we may ask such questions, 
and wish for so responsive an oracle as Mr. Peirce. And if the 
spirit joys in the influence of music, not inferior will be our 
mental satisfaction when we come to understand the mechanism 
of sound, and to appreciate the simplicity of the means em- 
ployed by the Almighty to accomplish phenomena, apparently 
so complicated. 

In addition to the numerous and interesting details which are 
appropriately embodied in this portion of his work, Mr. Peirce 
has here described and illustrated by drawings, those magical 
harmonic features assumed by sand strewed over vibrating 
plates, and to which we marvel that the term visible music should 
not have been assigned. ‘These fanciful shapes of sound being 
little known to a majority of readers, will doubtless excite inte- 
rest and admiration. ‘The laborious process of copying them 
with a pencil, which Chladni employed in obtaining the sixty or 
seventy figures he has bequeathed us, has been simplified by 
M. Savart, who strews the discs with lithmus in place of sand, 
and, when the figures are formed, carefully superposes a sheet 
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of white paper, rendered adhesive by gum water. To this the 
blue particles adhere, and form these fantastic shapes; and the 
labor of days becomes the operation of a few minutes. The 
parts where an accumulation of sand takes place, are called no- 
dal lines. When the plate vibrates, these are at rest, and the 
particles are heaped up from the places of agitation. The 
sounds called harmonics which a skilful player draws from the 
violin, are formed by placing the finger on some one of the no- 
dal points of the vibrating string. A slip of paper, cut in the 
shape of a reversed V, and made to ride upon a musical cord 
in vibration, will find the nearest node and there sit at rest. The 
same is true of a rod or bar, and a plate may be regarded as 
composed of a quantity of parallel rods. The discs employed 
in these experiments should be perfectly homogeneous, and M. 
Savart has given the preference to brass, as the substance most 
susceptible of uniform density and polish. Plates of this metal 
are preferable to glass discs — the latter being brittle. Various 
forms are employed, and certain laws and properties have been 
ascertained, with much patience and ingenuity. Whether the 
plate be square, or round, or oval, or triangular, the lines 
composing the figures have been found never to intersect. 
They bend, and assume in the circle, for instance, the appear- 
ance of radii, while in reality they are curved at the centre, 
which, like the asymptote, they approach but never touch. ‘The 
experiments of Wheatstone and Chladni have been continued of 
late years, and the philosophical transactions are full of rich and 
varied specimens of these acoustical figures. Since certain 
principles have been discovered respecting their formation, are 
we to despair of seeing a symphony or concerto one day delin- 
eated in these magical outlines? A note or an accord revealed 
by every graceful curve in nature, were fresh sources of inspi- 
ration to the composer. 

In this captivating science, each day reveals some new pheno- 
menon, as beautiful as inexplicable, and its delighted yet puzzled 
votaries grope in the dark amongst innumerable sounds and vi- 
brations. Is it not singular, in this age, a science, philosophi- 
cally speaking, in its infancy? And stranger yet seems the in- 
fatuation of those who consecrate their lives to a branch of 
knowledge centuries may not be able to systematize. There 
must be in the pursuits of science a fascination superior to the in- 
tensest allurements of pleasure. The maddest disciple of Epi- 
curus would forswear enjoyment, did its Hierophants exact one 
half the devotion the naturalist and the student voluntarily pay 
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to Minerva. We need cite no other instances than the cultus 
of the professor, whose discoveries we have sometimes alluded 
to, in the course of this article. 

All Paris had patiently expected, for years, the course of lec- 
tures in which M. Savart proposed unfolding the acoustical 
phenomena and principles half his life had been consumed in 
investigating. The philosopher was not ready—some disso- 
nances of sound or of experiment awaited a resolution, time and 
patience alone could develop. ‘The public was patient. Its cu- 
riosity was finally gratified. The course announced for Decem- 
ber, 1837, was opened in March, 1838. A numerous auditory 
greeted the experimenter. Many classes of society sat upon the 
same benches; M. Becquerel, the president of the academy of 
sciences, himself long an anchorite of science, beside the neo- 
phyte escaped from school to the Sorbonne — the journalist be- 
side the blue stocking. The spacious amphitheatre was propi- 
tious for the illustration of the new revelations, and the area 
reserved for the lecturer, ample enough for the enactment of a 
modern drama. A variety of novel apparatus lay within his 
reach, and above the chimney-piece of the furnace, the following 
names of eminent natural philosophers, inscribed in golden cha- 
racters upon marble tablets, were, surely, the happiest auspices 
under which a new series of physical inquiries could be insti- 
tuted : 


Archimedes, Hawksbee, Wollaston, 
Heron, S’ Gravesande, Fresnel, 
Galileo, D. Bernouilli, Fraunhofer, 
Torricelli, Borda, Gilbert, 
Pascal, Haiiy, Dufay, 
Boyle, Chladni, Muschenbroeck, 
Otto de Guericke, Descartes, Franklin, 
Mariotte, Newton, Coulomb, 
Montgolfier, Huyghens, Galvani, 
Pythagoras, Euler, Volta, 
Sauveur, Young, Ampére. 


Besides its novelty and intrinsic interest, one chief merit of M, 
Savart’s course, was the frank and lucid mode of explanation 
he adopted. Responding gladly to all interrogatories; free to 
acknowledge the difficulties which had baffled him, and narra- 
ting familiarly the history of each discovery, he seemed more 
like a brother worshipper from the crowd, than an interpreter of 
one of nature’s thousand oracles. His lectures had but one de- 
fect; they were too few — and the audience regretted the vaca 
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tion that brought them toa close. These few traits we have 
gathered from the lips of one on whom the perfect ease, and na- 
ture, and perseverance, and ingenuity of the intelligent profes- 
sor made a lasting impression. M. Savart is the type of an ex- 
perimentalist in the nineteenth century. What M. Becquerel 
has achieved for electricity, he has accomplished for acoustics. 
We could hardly award him a more simple, yet expressive, meed 
of praise. 

His name occurs frequently in the third part of Mr. Peirce’s 
treatise, which enumerates the various recent experiments made 
by him, and confirmed by Faraday, upon the communication of 
vibrations from one part of a system to another. Here, also, 
learn we, how the vibrations of a chord are strengthened by the 
violin it is stretched upon, and how those of one sonorous body 
are communicated by the air to another susceptible of the same 
mode of vibration. ‘Thence we gather, through the skillful ex- 
periments of the French professor, some notion of the secrets 
employed in building the ancient amphitheatres, of the use of 
those vase mentioned by Vitruvius, and of the flutes which 
sounded the proper pitch for the voice of the Roman orator. 

We miss some not less curious facts of the same nature, due, 
also, to M. Savart, whose delicately organized ear is well adapt- 
ed to these researches. He found that the sound of a string, or 
pipe, or any other instrument, exerts a very remarkable influ- 
ence on thin streams of water escaping under a sufficient pres- 
sure through a small circular aperture. When the orifice is 
horizontal, and the stream flows perpendicularly, it will be found, 
upon issuing, to assume the figure of a cylinder somewhat coni- 
cal — immediately below the apex the liquid column swells; an 
annular compression follows, then a new dilation, and so on 
successively. ‘The fluid seems to assume this form of column in 
consequence of its vibrations ; for, by a practised ear, it is per- 
ceived to emit a feeble sound, which may be confirmed by re- 
ceiving the stream upon a stretched membrane. This ingenious 
apparatus is known to vibrate in unison with every sound com- 
municated to it. Let us suppose that in the present case, it re- 
veals A as the note produced by the vibrating fluid. Producing 
this note upon a violin or bass-viol— as the pitch may require 
— suddenly the water-stream is seen to bey the magical power 
of music, and to execute a kind of dance. On sheets of water 
the effect is still more remarkable. Columns allowed to fall up- 
on conical and other surfaces form symmetrical sheets, or undu- 
late like things of life, twining themselves with caprice, and 
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grace, and elasticity. By proper instruments the very cataract 
might be made to jump with unknown joy, and the rain to 
fall in rhythmic measure. After these beautiful experiments, 
who will deny that, as poets say, matter recognises harmony, 
and that, to verify the fable of Orpheus, we have only to 
multiply by centuries, and their vague superstitions, the inte- 
resting feats of Mr. Savart. But how wondrous soever such 
facts may appear, philosophers will ever seek, and sometimes 
succeed in accounting for them. For ourselves, we can but see 
in every eflect an almighty cause, whose manifold, yet simple 
means, are each capable of originating a thousand varied pheno- 
mena which increase in mystery the nearer we approach the 
source from whence they flow. 

By studying the manner in which sound is produced in the 
various musical instruments, we may attain a knowledge of the 
vocal mechanism by which we communicate our ideas, and of 
the apparatus through which we are impressed with those of our 
fellow creatures, by the melody of voice or of instrument. These 
subjects are respectively discussed in the two concluding chap- 
ters of the volume before us. We can hardly presume to des- 
cant upon these topics here, and only extend our remarks be- 
cause the explanations of them aflorded by Mr. Peirce appear less 
satisfactory than the preceding portions of his work. It is true, 
physiologists have failed to teach us the use of every part of that 
very complicated organ, the ear, but we may, nevertheless, par- 
tially divine how we receive impressions of articulate and musi- 
cal sounds, two functions, for which different organs may evi- 
dently be requisite. It is our belief, that in the human ear these 
are combined ; that the vestibulus is, with its adjacent parts, the 
seat of the one, and the partition which bisects the cochlea, that of 
the other. 

The vestibulus is a small cavity, exhibiting windows closed by 
membranes, and filled with a gelatinous fluid highly susceptible 
of vibration. From the inner side, a nerve, forming a pencil- 
like expansion in the liquid, connects this cavity with the brain. 
When the air is put in vibration by a sonorous body, the vibra- 
tions are communicated to the liquid, and thence to the nume- 
rous nervous threads which transmit them to the brain. ‘Thus 
far all is indisputable. Beyond this, facts give place to hypo- 
theses, and the mode in which the vibrations become articulate 
sounds— mingled as the question is with mysteries that seem im- 
penetrable — will possibly never be revealed to man. 

An anatomical examination of the partition in the cochlea, 
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shows it to be a lamina composed of innumerable chords, trans- 
verse to its Jength. Each of these is connected with a nervous 
thread, and the whole partition thus forms a kind of hearing harp. 
If we conceive that these miniature chords, by some reason un- 
known to us, may, notwithstanding their minuteness, each vi- 
brate in unison with a musical note, exactly as is the case with 
musical strings, of the same fundamental tone, we have at once 
a key to our aptitude for hearing music. Thus, may we also 
comprehend why some persons, who distinguish the feeblest 
voice, have no taste for music, and why the same performance 
is known to produce opposite effects upon diflerent persons. 
This is the opinion of an eminent physiologist, and seems wor- 
thy the attention of medical men. 

By the foregoing theory, may be readily explained a curious 
fact, published in many of the public journals of the past year. 
A gentleman, in one of the most musical towns of Germany, 
displayed an aversion to music. If he chanced to be in a room 
where preparations for it were commencing, at the first sound of 
the piano or harp, he was constrained to withdraw. It was by 
accident remarked, that when one ear was stopped the other ex- 
perienced all the pleasure harmony occasions. The supposition 
of a very slight difference in the musical apparatus of the two 
ears, as already described, will readily account for this singular 
circumstance. 


In taking leave of Mr. Peirce, we would renew the expres- 
sions of our satisfaction with his treatise on acoustics. It is en- 
titled the second volume of a course of natural philosophy, but its 
predecessor has not yet reached us, unless he refers to an excel- 
lent algebra, which we desire to recommend. It has been said 
that he is engaged in translating and preparing for the press, 
the concluding volume of the monument raised to the memory 
of Laplace, by the late Dr. Bowditch, and beneath which the 
grand and simple architect himself lies entombed. It is well 
known that Professor Peirce is the same intelligent young friend, 
who, in proportion as the sheets of the Mécanique Céleste ap- 
peared, read over and corrected them. Who, then, so well as 
he, can complete the interrupted task of his early benefactor ? 
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Art. VI.—1. The Life of Friedrich Schiller, comprehending 
an Examination of his Works. Boston: 1833. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

2. Sartor Resartus. Boston: 1835. 1 vol. 12mo. 


3. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By 'THomas Carty te. 
Boston: 1838. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Ir is now some ten or twelve years since the name of Thomas 
Carlyle began to be faintly heard, in connexion with some of 
the papers contained in the volumes of collected essays, recent- 
ly published at Boston. The disquisitions upon Richter, Ger- 
man Literature, and Robert Burns, first attracted the attention 
of the reading men in this country. These were followed by 
the essays on the “ Signs of the Times” and “ Characteristics,” 
— productions of an order so remarkable and startling, that 
they created a prodigious sensation in the intellectual world ; 
the before applausive murmurs of many were changed into 
groans and hisses, while others shouted out a louder cry of joy 
and hope. ‘ What is this Voice?” some cried; and while on 
the one hand it was answered, that it must be from a lunatic 
ghost, it was so strange and hollow, — on the other hand, there 
were those who said it was a warning voice, from a far and dim, 
but true and pure world. Meanwhile, the newspapers said little 
or nothing, and Rumor passed by the phenomenon as a small 
thing, and busied herself in stocks, and state elections ; but, si- 
lently, in many garrets and halls, brains were busy over the wri- 
tings of which we have spoken, and a party was forming about 
them, as the summer vapors gather to the electrical cloud, ‘a 
little cloud, like a man’s hand.” We had next given to us a Life 
of Schiller, printed in London in 1824 or 5;* a work with 
which all were pleased, and many delighted. In 1836, a vo- 
lume was put forth in Boston, called Sartor Resartus, containing 
a series of papers first printed in Frazer’s Magazine, London, 
in 1833 —4. This volume appeared without the author’s 
name, but was known by all to be from the Anglo-Germanic 


* The Preface to the volumes of Essays before us, says 1825; but in the article 
on Schiller, vol. 2d, 273, it is stated to have been published in 1824. 
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head and heart of Thomas Carlyle; and, though of a charac- 
ter which made all our good, old-fashioned, straight-on, Mur- 
ray-and-Johnson writers, back, and kick, and quiver, as a fire- 
breathing locomotive does the steadiest hack-horse, it sold well, 
and a second edition appeared the next year. Scarce had the 
strife of words touching ‘ the Sartor” died away, when a bio- 
graphical notice of Mirabeau roused all tongues again; for it 
was more monstrous than all its elder brethren; and was, more- 
over, understood to be a mere prophetic symptom of several 
volumes upon the French Revolution, like unto itself. And, at 
last, these came too, bristling at every point: and now, while 
the world still doubts if their author be a madman, a merry- 
andrew, or a poet, his disciples pour upon us the collected essays 
which he had kindly scattered over many years, and many peri- 
odicals, 


What are we to do in this state of things? ‘Turn our backs 
upon the whole matter, as unworthy of a look and word? We 
cannot do this with a clear conscience ; for our Boston neigh- 
bors have plainly received this man’s writings as a leaven into 
their lump, and if we think them poison we should speak, and 
if we think them wholesome we should say so. Shall we de- 
nounce this writer, then, in good broad terms, and Jeave him? 
By no means: such denunciation either fails of effect, or helps 
the person or cause denounced. We have then but one course 
left—to look into the face of this man, hear what he has to 
say, and then with the proper Why and Wherefore, communicate 
to our readers our view of him. But, in the outset, let it be 
understood that we pretend not to give any complete view or 
theory of this man or his writings, but only our partial and ob- 
scured view. When Encke or Beila would compute a theory 
of his comet, he must first watch it through its whole course; 
and let us not forget that Man moves not in a circle, nor ellip- 
ses even, but on and on forever: how then should we have more 
than a glimpse of him, or be able to give more than a glimpse, 
our glimpse? and even this, if the man be living, to-morrow’s 
sight may prove to have been false. 

Turning, with this in mind, toward Carlyle, he first comes 
before us, as an author, in his Life of Schiller. He rises upon 
us, herein, calm, clear, grave, and full of beauty: —his style 
simple, direct, and dignified ; his keen perception tempered by 
a scarce-seen diffidence, and his enthusiasm breaking into no 
sportive songs, or shouts, or clapping of hands. He leads us 
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by a narrative of wonderful simplicity from work to work, and 
shows us the man in each, the progress from each to each. 
The wild outburst of a strong, cramped soul in The Robbers ; 
the struggle toward calmness in Don Carlos, which from that 
very struggle and consequent growth loses its unity; the 
changing state of the mind not yet self-possessed, now turning 
to novels, now to history, and then to poems again, as its true 
speech ; the sinking body and the rising soul; the slow growth, 
during days and nights of pain, of the grand drama of Wallen- 
stein; the creation of the Maid of Orleans; and the last, great 
effort, to speak out his nature in Wilhelm Tell, — ali these 
things are told us with a distinctness, a perfect calmness, a deep 
sympathy, a reverence and love for the noble, serious, though 
never wholly unsectarian, Schiller, — that have made, and will 
long make all students of the souls of students dwell over this 
volume with a feeling deeper than admiration. Schiller is here 
embodied as in marble ; we see him full of love, and faith, and 
courage, and the highest aims, and yet not as a living man, but 
as the Ideal of a far-reaching, but short-coming seeker of per- 
fection. How beautiful, too, the criticism contained in this 
Life of the German Poet! No vague praise, no unsatisfactory 
comparisons, no unsympathizing rebuke and fault-finding. The 
critic has first entered into the spirit of his author, so that he 
sees with his eyes and hears with his ears,— and then, as in a 
self-examination, he brings all before the tribunal of Art; he is 
at once writer, and judge over the writer; he gives to you the 
scene as it was before the mind of Schiller, and in the same 
breath gently reveals the faults of it.— Thus, he says of the 
Bride of Messina: 


“ For beautiful and touching delineations of life ; for pensive and 
pathetic reflections, sentiments, and images, conveyed in language 
simple but nervous and emphatic, this tragedy stands high in the 
rank of modern compositions. There is in it a breath of young 
tenderness and ardor, mingled impressively with the feelings of 
gray-haired experience, whose recollections are darkened with 
melancholy, whose very hopes are checkered and solemn....... 
Still there is too little action in the play; the incidents are too 
abundantly diluted with reflection, the interest pauses, flags, and 
fails to produce its full effect. For its specimens of Lyrical poet- 
ry, tender, affecting, sometimes exquisitely beautiful, the Bride of 
Messina will long deserve a careful perusal; but as exemplifying 
a new form of the Drama, it has found no imitators, and is likely 
to find none.” — p. 217. 
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There is, indeed, throughout the volume, a rare spirit of lite- 
rary toleration ; the writer never speaks as a partisan, always as 
an Artist, a seeker of absolute beauty. 

Following the life of Schiller, in 1827, Carlyle published four 
volumes of German Romance, with critical essays upon the va- 
rious writers from whose works he had selected his volumes. 

In these essays we see a maturer and bolder spirit than that 
which spoke in the Life of Schiller. The slight constraint 
which appears here and there in that work has left him, and 
with rapid, strong, and free strokes, he lays before us his views 
of the master-minds among the Germans. His style is as sim- 
ple and direct as ever, but more condensed and expressive : his 
sympathy speaks out more frankly, his imagination has fuller 
play ; he goes to his work with the hearty ease of a man who 
has put off an outer coat; and the earnest Schiller, and the wild 
Richter, and the calm, common, unfathomed Goethe, are by turn 
entered into, and made known to us. Those peculiar views of 
man, his nature and end, which in the life of Schiller were re- 
ferred to as by one standing without them, now come forward 
more clearly, as though the writer had seen, if he had not en- 
tered into them.* 

The fellow-feeling which Carlyle has for the serious tone of 
Schiller we have already mentioned, but with Richter his fellow- 
feeling is deeper and warmer; he sees all that strange man’s ex- 
cellencies, excuses his faults, dwells upon his might, his compass, 
his wild strange melodies, with a love that makes him elo- 


quent : 


“‘ His face was long hid from us,” he says, tracing the progress 
of a mind in the study of Jean Paul, “ but we see him at length 
in the firm shape of spiritual manhood; a vast and most singular 
nature, but vindicating his singular nature by the force, the beauty, 
and benignity, which pervade it. The graces, the polish, the 
sprightly elegancies which belong to men of lighter make, we 
cannot look for or demand from him. His movement is essentially 
slow and cumbrous, for he advances not with one faculty, but with 
a whole mind; with intellect, and pathos, and wit, and humor, and 
imagination, moving onward like a mighty host, motley, ponderous, 
irregular, irresistible. He is not airy, sparkling, and precise ; but 
deep, billowy, and vast. The melody of his nature is not expressed 
in common note-marks, or written down by the critical gamut: for 
it is wild and manifold ; its voice is like the voice of cataracts, and 


+ Life of Schiller, pp. 138 to 146. 
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the sounding of primeval forests. To feeble ears it is discord, but 
to ears that understand it, deep, majestic music.” 


Not less bold and strong is his sketch of Goethe’s mind, of 
which, he says : 


“ The first aspect that strikes us is its calmness, then its beauty ; 
a deeper inspection reveals to us its vastness, and unmeasured 
strength. This man rules, and is not ruled. The stern and fiery 
energies of a most passionate soul lie silent in the centre of his be- 
ing: a trembling sensibility has been inured to stand, without 
flinching or murmur, the sharpest trials. Nothing outward, no- 
thing inward, shall agitate or control him. The brightest and most 
capricious fancy, the most piercing and exquisite intellect, the 
wildest and deepest imagination; the highest thrills of joy, the 
bitterest pangs of sorrow: all these are his, he is not their’s. 
While he moves every heart from its steadfastness, his own is firm 
and still: the words that search into the inmost recesses of our na- 
ture, he pronounces with a tone of coldness and equanimity : in 
the deepest pathos he weeps not, or his tears are like water trick- 
ling from a rock of adamant. He is a King of himself and of his 
world; nor does he rule it like a vulgar great man, a Napoleon or 
Charles the twelfth, by the mere brute exertion of his will, ground- 
ed on no principle, or on a false one : his faculties and feelings are 
not fettered or prostrated under the iron sway of Passion, but led 
and guided in kindly union, under the mild sway of Reason; as 
the fierce primeval elements of Chaos were stilled at the coming 
of Light, and bound together, under its soft vesture, into a glorious 
and beneficent Creation.” 


In these short extracts our readers may see the great feature 
of Carlyle’s mind, as shown in these essays on German romance 
writers, his wonderful sympathy with men as far from one ano- 
ther as the authors of Hesperus and Meister; his imagination 
identifies him, for the time, with each, while his quick intel- 
lect seizes every point in the two minds, and paints them to our 
intellects. iis mode of viewing them, his ideas of men and 
things, his mode of presenting what he sees to us — are nowise 
peculiar: he sees as other men see—he speaks as other men 
speak : his language is full of meaning, point, and power ; but 
it is the common language of the day, and has, now and then, 
something of the swing of a practised writer ; everywhere it is 
easy, harmonious, and liquid, and generally simple and pictorial : 
it is the language of one who has words to say all that there is 
in him to be said. 

The volumes of German romance were published, as we have 
stated, in 1827; in June of that year, appeared the first of Car- 
lyle’s periodical criticisms, that upon Richter. The views pre- 
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sented in this paper were, of course, the same in substance with 
those of the Essay on that writer to which we have referred; in 
some instances, almost the same expressions are used ; still there 
is a tone in the later paper which we have not yet heard from 
this man —a free, conversational, jocose tone; he appears, for 
the first time, as a Humorist, and his language grows easier, 
more rugged ; over his bright, intelligent, somewhat enthusiastic 
countenance, creeps a quiet smile, as he paints to us the worthy 
Déoring, collecting from various lexicons and newspapers, ma- 
terials toward the life of any unfortunate author whom he may 
have laid hands on ; and how 


“Stone is laid on the top of stone, just as it comes to hand; a 
trowel or two of biographic mortar, if perfectly convenient, being, 
perhaps, spread in here and there, by way of cement; and so the 
strangest pile suddenly arises; amorphous, pointing every way but 
to the zenith — here a block of granite, there a mass of pipe-clay ; 
till the whole finishes when the materials are finished — and you 
leave it standing to posterity, like some miniature Stonehenge, a 
perfect architectural enigma.” 

This tone, however, is not sustained; he soon becomes inte- 
rested in Richter, and we have again the serious, flowing, and 
more fervid and youthful style with which we have thus far been 
familiar in our author. ‘ The infinite Night,” he says, with 
her solemn aspects, Day, and the sweet approach of Even and 
Morn, are full of meaning for him. He loves the green Earth 
with her streams and forests, her flowery leas and eternal skies ; 
loves her with a sort of passion in all her vicissitudes of light 
and shade ; his spirit revels in her grandeur and charms; ex- 
pands like the breeze over wood and lawn, over glade and din- 
gle, stealing and giving odors.” This appears to us to be the 
language of the schools made perfect; for it is clear, chaste, 
descriptive ; but still it is of the schools, not of the man. 

Four months after this article upon Richter, was published 
Carlyle’s essay upon German literature. In his Life of Schiller 
he had said, speaking of the German philosophy, and what 
hope there was of its being known to England, “‘ Are our hopes 
from Mr. Coleridge always to be fruitless?” Probably he had 
become satisfied that they were to be, and being, beyond dis- 
pute, the first German scholar in Britain that had come before 
the world, he now thought himself authorized and called on to 
do still more than he had done toward bringing Germany and 
Britain together: he had already, by translation and eriticism, 
taken his place as Britain’s chief interpreter ; — he now assumes 
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a higher stand, and claims to teach that country the true worth 
and meaning of her strange continental relation, in words of his 
own, as an independent didactic Teacher. Speaking, three 
months before, of Richter’s philosophy, he said, *‘ it must not 
be touched on for the present,” but now the time has come for 
opening these things, and the great features of German litera- 
ture — that it aims to be an Art, and that it embodies and illus- 
trates a Spiritual philosophy —this essay seeks to portray. It 
seeks to do this by examining the two common objections to that 
Literature, its want of taste, and its want of clearness. 

How should there be a want of taste, he says, when the Ger- 
mans have adopted this view,— that Writing is an Art, to be 
conducted and judged of scientifically, not empirically? How 
should there be a want of taste when Criticism has become a 
trial of Writings by eternal laws, instead of individual and par- 
ty likings? And the ground upon which such questions are 
asked is worth our consideration : — is writing in truth an Art? 
Can Criticism be based upon Jaws of Beauty and Truth? 
The German answers that man has the power of seeing the Di- 
vine every where; in all Beauty of form, thought, and act; to 
this power all Poetry addresses itself, and all the Fine Arts, as 
we call them ; it is their purpose to call this faculty into play, 
and so, by leading man to see the Divine, to purify and raise 
him. The process of calling this faculty into play, by music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, or writing, is Art; let it 
take what form it will, it is in essence the same; and this Art 
has a Science, great principles in accordance with which it must 
be practised. He that recognises these principles by Intuition 
and Culture, has a genius for Art; and that he acts upon prin- 
ciples, and not empirically, is silently owned by us all in this, 
that we send the young painter to study Raphael, the poet to 
read Shakspeare ; for we do not do this that Raphael and Shak- 
speare may be imitated, but that from those masters may be 
learned some of the great rules of their Art. That science 
which lies at the basis of all that calls into action man’s poetic 
power, or faculty of recognising the Beautiful, is called by the 
Germans, Aesthetics. 

That a complete view of this science has been yet had, no 
one pretends : — it is no easy thing even for artists to record 
the principles which guide them, because they do not act by 
calculation and adaptation, but by an unconscious process, from 
time immemorial called Inspiration. He that paints, sings, or 
writes under the influence of this something from within, must 
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have acquired the most perfect command of his own mind, be- 
fore he can see at all the intuitive science which guides him, 
and even then cannot distinguish the universal from the person- 
al ;——- whence every poet has an aesthetic theory differing from 
his neighbors. But we hold even an attempt to judge of wri- 
ting upon scientific grounds, to be an era in a nation’s literature, 
and cannot but hope that some one will yet come forward in 
England or America, who will let us know at least, how far, and 
in what directions, the Germans have gone toward the perfect- 
ing of this science of the Fine Arts. 

In Poetry, our writer ranks the Germans first among modern 
men; in the world as it is now, “ barren, mean, and baleful, as 


we have all known it,” they have still seen the Divine and 
Beautiful : 


“For these men,” says he, “ have not only the clear eye, but 
the loving heart. ‘They have penetrated into the mystery of Na- 
ture ; after long trial they have been initiated; and to unwearied 
endeavor Art has at last yielded her secret: and thus can the 
Spirit of our Age, embodied in fair imaginations, look forth on us, 
earnest and full of meaning, from their works. As the first and 
indispensable ‘condition of good poets, they are wise and good 
men; much they have seen and suffered, and they have conquered 
all this, and made it all their own; they have known life in its 
heights and depths, and mastered it in both, and can teach others 
what it is, and how to lead it rightly. Their minds are as a mirror 
to us, where the perplexed image of our own being is reflected 
back in soft and clear interpretation. Here mirth and gravity are 
blended together ; wit rests on deep, devout wisdom, as the green- 
sward with its flowers must rest on the rock, whose foundations 
reach downward to the centre. In a word, they are believers ; 
but their faith is no sallow plant of darkness, it is green and flow- 
ery, for it grows in the sunlight. And this faith is the doctrine 
they have to teach us, the sense which under every noble and 
graceful form it is their endeavor to set forth.” 


And this very faith is the great element in that mysticism of 
which the German literature is so commonly accused ; for it is a 
faith in a Spiritual philosophy, some knowledge of which is an 
all-important matter for the full comprehension of Carlyle. 

There have been from the earliest times two views of man’s 
mind : the one supposes it a passive recipient of ideas from the 
world without, through the senses, which ideas it combines, com- 
pares, reproduces, and by these processes comes to notions of Jus- 
tice, Truth, and Beauty ; according to this view we can measure 
and gauge a man’s mind with some approach to accuracy, for it is 
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a cistern, not a spring ; and as the only absolute knowledge is 
through the senses, right and wrong are relative, derived from 
other notions ; and thence come the systems of simply selfish, 
and of utilitarian ethics, and many kindred theories.* The other 
view of man’s mind teaches that it has faculties in itself, which 
faculties, cognizant of their proper objects, the senses only waken 
and bring into play; that there is an idea of Justice formed by 
the reason thus awakened, which is not derived from any com- 
parison of sensations ; an idea of Beauty which does not come 
from sight and hearing. By this view, man’s mind cannot be 
gauged, for it is a spring the depths of which none can fathom ; 
by this view, Right is Right, and not Expediency. — Those that 
hold to the first, the Sensuous philosophy, suppose man to have 
an Understanding which sees relations, combines and compares, 
adapts means to ends, and is the organ of all mechanical opera- 
tions, whether in matter or ideas ; for the combination of levers 
to move a watch, is no more mechanical, than the combination 
of various ideas to show a relation among them, not yet seen, — 
which combination is called logic: thus, for example, when we 
say that men study Raphael because they wish to learn some 
rules of design or coloring, and not to become copyists, and 
thence infer the existence of a Science of Painting, we merely 
place known ideas in such a sequence as will Jead one to recog- 
nise a relation among them hitherto unobserved. Logic origi- 
nates nothing ; the understanding originates nothing ; itcombines, 
it gives form to what the senses bring, but they are the givers of 
all absolute knowledge. — But those that hold to the second, the 
Supersensuous, or Spiritual philosophy, as they believe the true 
source of absolute knowledge to be independent of the senses, 
so they believe in a faculty of man’s mind differing from the 
Understanding as truly as sensuous perception does; this is the 
faculty which sees absolute Truth ; the exercise of the faculty in 
man being indeed conditioned by the senses, but the truth which 
it apprehends not being given by the senses; this is the faculty 
which sees a Right that is underived, and a Beauty that is 
underived ; this faculty they call Reason, or Pure Reason. 

This distinction between the Understanding and the Reason 


* Not the least of which is that of Fatalism, or the absence of a true Free Will; 
this is a logical consequence from the Sensual or Sensuous philosophy ; into this 
question of Free Will we have not entered at all, though faith in such a power is one 
essential feature ofa Spiritual Philosophy, for it involves much discussion, and it is 
not our purpose to teach that Philosophy, but tomake it clear what we mean thereby. 

The 10st intelligible account of the Sensuous system, in its origin and results, 
may be found in the writings of Hobbes. 
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we are used to think peculiar to German metaphysics, but what 
do we mean by Conscience, the moral faculty which seizes the 
idea of absolute Right, unless we mean a faculty differing from 
the Understanding ? And once admit the existence of such a 
faculty, and the name is of little moment. In truth, to say nothing 
of the great English divines of the seventeenth century, from the 
time of the first poet, the distinction between the Reason and the 
Understanding, the power which sees Absolute ‘Truth, and the 
power which sees Contingent Truth, has been recognised in wri- 
ting and action— has founded sects, governed states, and mould~- 
ed thousands of deathless souls. ‘To refer to one other silent 
acknowledgment of it, what means our ever-spoken-of, but ne- 
ver-understood distinction between Genius and Talent? With 
Genius goes ever the idea of Inspiration, intuitive knowledge, 
the pre-eminence of Reason: while ‘Talent does but compare, and 
connect, and adapt; it presents relations that had not been be- 
fore seen, but never throws open a new vista into ‘Truth. 

But we have no room to dwell upon this topic. We have 
said enough to show that in our opinion the Spiritual Philoso- 
phy is no peculiar product of Germany, though in this age that 
land has been its chief residence, where also it has been most 
thoroughly studied, and has received a peculiar form. In Kant, 
Fichte, and many others, it has appeared as Philosophy — they 
have spoken of man’s Spiritual nature as didactic teachers ; in 
Schiller, Goethe, Richter, it appeared as Poetry—they have 
spoken /o this nature, assuming its existence ; in these same, and 
in the Schlegels, it has appeared also as Criticism, showing the 
fitness of Art and works of Art to this nature : 


“The noble system of morality,” says Carlyle, speaking of the 
Critical Philosophy, which was Kant’s form of Spiritualism, “ the 
purer theology, the lofty views of mani’s nature, derived from it; 
nay, perhaps the very discussion of such matters, to which it gave 
so strong an impetus, have told with remarkable and beneficial in- 
fluence on the whole spiritual character of Germany. No writer 
of any importance in that country, be he acquainted or not with the 
Critical Philosophy, but breathes a spirit of devoutness and eleva- 
tion more or less directly drawn from it. Such men as Goethe 
and Schiller cannot exist without effect in any literature or in any 
century : but if one circumstance more than another has contribu- 
ted to forward their endeavors, and introduce that higher tone into 
the literature of Germany, it has been this philosophical system ; to 
which, in wisely believing its results, or even in wisely denying 
them, all that was lofty and pure in the genius of poetry or the 
Reason of man, so readily allied itself.” 
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We have thus rudely sketched the purpose of this Essay upon 
German Literature ; its style does not much difler from that of 
the paper upon Richter. The writer opens with a smiling, al- 
most sarcastic look ; and his language is playful, rough, and 
somewhat peculiar ; we might almost say of it what he says of 
the style of Franz Horn, whose book is the peg whereon he 
hangs his essay, that it is ‘an aflected style.” But no sooner 
does the interest of his subject fill him, than he is clear, strong, 
and flowing again, without oddness, inversion, or rhetorical dis- 
play :—we do not think that his first style — that of which we 
have thus far spoken —is improved after this time ; this essay will 
rank with any he has w ritten, so far as language is concerned. 

Our brief and rule analysis of the Essay on German Litera- 
ture makes it evident that Carlyle had now entered into the 
spirit of that literature, even though it had not yet entered into 
him: he speaks of it, and illustrates it with the most perfect fa- 
miliarity, but still he speaks of it, he does not speak 2. 

Next to the essay just treated of, comes an article on the poet 
Werner, curious and full of interest, but of no great value for 
our present purpose ; and after that two papers upon Goethe, 
both worthy of an attentive and repeated reading, because the 
best portraiture of that strange man yet given in our language, 
but not of a character to induce us to dwell on them at present, 
though here and there in them we see, breaking through his 
common style, expressions that prove his mind to be warming 
and working among the ideas which were given so plainly and 
coolly in the Essay on German Literature. Following the pa- 
pers on Goethe, is that upon Burns, published just fourteen 
months after the Essay; this article appears to us one of the 
most deserving of notice among all that he has written, and 
though it has been so well known and much talked of, we can- 
not but dwell upon it a little while. 

It is a whole, this paper upon Burns, — a vital whole, — and 
therein a true work of Art: it is as if the man had dwelt in love, 
and pity, and admiration, over the life and nature of the Scot- 
tish poet, until his heart was full of his excellencies and woes, 
and fashioning itself before him arose the form of the lost melo- 
dist as if the living man stood there. This is no building of a 
memoir, or cunningly made biography; it is the glimpse of a 
Life, not a Living merely, but a Life; the writer has entered 
into Burns, and paints him to us almost as his guardian angel 
might. There is no effort about this picture, either; it comes, 
as it would seem, unconsciously — paints itself; the speaker 
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speaks like one who has Jost his life-companion, and speaks be- 
cause he cannot help speaking. There is no quick-seen order 
about it; no firstly, of the man, and secondly, of the writer ; 
the man and writer are one; it is Burns as he lived, wrote, 
ruled, and erred, that is depicted here, and criticism alternates 
with description, and the writings throw light on the character, 
and the life on the writings. And yet this is no eulogium, no 
outcry against Fortune, or the Poet’s fellows; the truth, the 
beauty, the nobility, of the inspired ploughman, are so fully, so 
feelingly set forth, that we can never forget them; and yet, as 
by that guardian angel, who, even as his tear falls, records the 
crime, — the crime— the short-coming, the broken life, the 
wasted spirits, — are all written here. If as awhole this paper 
is a true work of art, it is no Jess so as an impartial and unparti- 
san view. Burns, tothe writer, is dear and great, but ‘Truth is 
dearer and greater: his sympathy with the poet, his quick ima- 
gination and open feeling makes every pang felt by him, but 
never for a moment causes his eye to turn from the absolute 
standard of Right. If the critical intellect, if the comprehen- 
sion of eharacter in this little work are remarkable, not less ad- 
mirable is the tone which pervades it. No metaphysical teach- 
ing nor ethical precepts are found in it, but the writer looks from 
the spiritual ground, and seeing that there is a Right beyond 
Expediency, and a Beauty beyond Utility, he judges kindly, 
but justly, by that rule of Right and Beauty. He is no longer 
a didactic teacher of spiritualism, but its poetic teacher; he 
speaks the doctrine itself, and not-about it; he speaks it as ap- 
plied to the life of man, and we cannot hear him but with plea- 
sure and improvement. 

We know that this is strong praise for us to utter, when speak- 
ing of such a performance: but slight as the article is, and a mere 
glimpse as it is— it has acted and will act, as a true biogra- 
phy, though imperfect ; as the history —the poetic history of a 
human soul, —it is not a paper to be read once and thrown 
aside ; those that have read it only once will not understand our 
views or feelings ; it is to be read often, to be dwelt upon, to be 
held in our thoughts, and when by doing this we have reached 
the writer’s point of view, we shall find a rich reward for our 
study and spent time, for we shall find the Life of a Great man 
traced before us, dimly, but as we look, less and less dimly, and 
calmly judged by a friend and lover, according to the eternal 
rules of Goodness: and thus to know a spirit in its height and 
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depth, is, we hold, the best knowledge which books or life can 
give, — for it includes all Philosophy, all Religion. 

Before leaving this paper we would notice this fact, that the 
style is wholly free from those inversions and strange turns 
which have already appeared, though sparingly, in the previous 
writings of Carlyle: his heart was wrapped up in his subject, 
and his words are true and without any appearance of effort, 
much less of affectation. 

Passing by the Life of Heyne, a curious article, and not 
without a most excellent moral; and the sarcastic review of 
German Playwrights, which, though good in its way, we think 
hardly deserved a place in the volumes before us; — we come to 
an essay upon Voltaire, published in 1829. 

This is a paper which must have resulted from much reading 
and long thought. In the early criticisms of our writer, Ima- 
gination and a quick Intellect are seen everywhere ; in his Es- 
say on German Literature is embodied the result of much study; 
and in that on Burns, a true and living poetic conception of the 
man of whom he wrote: the one now before us is marked by 
more of independent ihought than either of its predecessors, 
and shows a mind which has broken away from the task of 
interpretation, and speaks its own views, not hastily, but boldly. 
We open this essay, and upon every page is something which 
most, of even thinking men, may well ponder over: the immor- 
tality of every act and thought, — the small beginnings of the 
greatest things, the infinite connexions of every event, causing 
the product which comes from “ the loom of Time,” to be a 
web, not a line, — the silence of the deepest forces, — the more 
than conqueror’s power of noiseless thought, — these and count- 
Jess other truths which, simple as they seem, carry wrapped in 
them whole systems, we meet with everywhere in this paper on 
Voltaire. In none of his productions do Carlyle’s keen, dis- 
criminating Intellect ; his strong Insight ; his unpartisan Judg- 
ment; and his clear, graphic power of description, appear more 
happily than in this sketch. The German writers, and Burns, 
he had deep sympathy with; they were a-kin to him: but the 
denying Frenchman is not of the same kith nor country. Car- 
lyle, from nature and his Germanic culture, is full of faith in the 
Absolute, and would affirm, and affirm and illustrate, all day 
long, content to let Falsities go down, because superseded, be- 
cause a Lie cannot stand when a Truth comes in; but Voltaire 
knows nothing absolute, he is forever undermining, never build- 
ing, forever in negation, never in affirmation ; and yet Carlyle 
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has judged him fairly, almost kindly, and presents you with so 
many little traits that are worthy and humane, that Voltaire, to 
most, will appear in a somewhat new light, after a careful read- 
ing of this draught of him. Indeed, not the Jeast valuable part 
of this essay, and these volumes, is that it and they are a prac- 
tical lesson and illustration of tolerance ; this man, strenuous as 
he is, and full to the brim of earnestness, is ever striving when 
he looks at another, to look at him as well from the point whence 
the man sees himself, as from that where he, the looker, stands. 
There is a true spirit of humility and love breathing through all 
his writings, for he is everywhere resisting the temptation to con- 
demn an opponent, everywhere seeking to see the good rather 
than the evil, for it is his faith that the good is mighty to over- 
come evil. 

Among the other truths brought forward in this paper on Vol- 
taire, we find very eminent this, —the grandeur and worth of 
Reverence and Faith, — the meanness and poverty of Contempt 
and Denial ; — and were it for nothing else, we would on this 
account recommend to all grown men and women the careful 
reading of this Essay; for, if any lesson need to be impressed 
upon our age and country, it is that. Already we feel as if the 
foundations of our Government were rocking under us, for every 
where we see, in all parties, the striving for Self, nowhere the 
battling for an eternal ‘Truth. Men talk and act as if Freedom 
from external bonds, laws, and controlling elements, were in it- 
self something absolutely good, and not a mere condition, which 
will be good or evil as it is used; as if, once free from 
these things, a man were indeed free, when the whole world 
knows that it is only the Truth which can make us free, and 
that except in so far as we are free through the Truth, liberty 
from outward forces is an evil, and strong bonds of law a bless- 
ing. To talk of an irreverent freeman is a contradiction in 
terms ; the ground of all freedom must be a reverence for the 
Eternal, the ‘True, the Pure, the Holy; just so far as such reve- 
rence rules a man, he may put off the restraints of external for- 
ces, but he can put off these forces in no other way; for if he 
put off Law, he will put on licentiousness, — if he go from un- 
der the hand of his fellow-man, he will become subject to the 
more leaden hand of his own selfishness, — and neither outward 
fortune, nor what makes outward fortune good, internal excel- 
lence, can he ever reach. Let us, then, welcome most cordially 
the efficient Preacher of Reverence, “ the highest feeling,” says 
Carlyle, ‘ that man’s nature is capable of, the crown of his whole 
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moral manhood, and precious like fine gold, were it in the rudest 
forms.”’ For the want of it, to Voltaire, 


“The mighty All, in its beauty, and infinite mysterious grand- 
eur, humbling the small Me into nothingness, has never, even for 
moments, been revealed ; only this and that other atom of it, and 
the differences and discrepancies of these two, has he looked into 
and noted down. His theory of the world, his picture of man and 
man’s life, is little ; for a poet and philosopher, even pitiful. Ex- 
amine it in its highest developments, you find it an altogether vul- 
gar picture ; simply a reflex from more or fewer mirrors of Self, 
and the poor interests of Self..... He reads History not with the 
eye of adevout Seer, or even of a Critic; but through a pair 
of mere anti-Catholic spectacles. It is not a mighty drama enacted 
on the theatre of Infinitude, with Suns for lamps, and Eternity 
as a back ground, whose author is God, and whose purport and 
thousand-fold moral lead us up to ‘the dark with excess of light’ 
of the Throne of God; but a poor, wearisome debating club dis- 
pute, spun through ten centuries, between the Encyclopédie and 
the Sorbonne. Wisdom or folly, nobleness or baseness, are merely 
superstitious or unbelieving; God’s world is a larger patrimony of 
St. Peter, from which it were well and pleasant to hunt out the 
Pope.” 


In this extract, as everywhere through the article, the reader 
will find the Supersensuous philosophy, spoken as the writer’s 
own most firm faith: for, from the simple dogma that man is a 
Spirit, not governed by laws of motion and rest akin to 
those of the material world, and whose forces and depth none 
but his Maker can measure — from this one source come count- 
less consequences. But let none think that among those con- 
sequences comes the rejection of revealed religion : many would 
persuade themselves that with German philosophy goes German 
Rationalism, but no persuasion can be falser, or show a greater 
ignorance of what the utterers of such a judgment ought to 
know. The philosophy which we call Spiritual, was reduced to 
words and a system by Plato, and has been uttered with more 
or less of system, or in fragments, by the greatest and godliest 
men ever since. It has no necessary connexion with any form 
of Religious faith, unless it be in this way: that it, and, as we 
think, it alone, of all philosophies, points to a Revelation as a 
necessary thing — it, and it alone, gives a theory of man’s na- 
ture, which makes it futile to try to bring Religion within the 
reach of the Understanding ; he that thinks all knowledge to be 
of the mensurable kind, and all virtue to be utility, may well ask 
the meaning of mysteries, and limit revelation to a moral code, 
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but the man whose own research into his nature teaches him 
that his most certain knowledge is mysterious, immeasurable, 
and whose Virtue is Virtue, derived directly from God— he 
can have nothing in his philosophy that will oppose Revelation, 
much that will make him deem a Revelation and a Saviour cer- 
tain, independent of all historical proof. 

In addition to the increased thought seen in this Essay upon 
Voltaire, we see therein more of Humor than has yet appeared 
in our writer; dressed, however, in that perverted style which 
makes us fear that it scarce comes easily and unconsciously. 
And yet we cannot doubt Carlyle’s Humor, if we mean by that 
term, the power of full vision which enables one to see both the 
serious and the ridiculous side of an act or man, and so to present 
the matter or person as to call forth our love and laughter ; this 
quality in true perfection is rare, for it supposes rare sympathy, 
rare quickness of sight, and still rarer toleration. To ridicule is 
easy, to venerate or respect is easy ; but to catch both the ludi- 
crous and the venerable or respectable is not easy. Voltaire, 
without murmuring, says Carlyle : 


“Has reconciled himself to most things: the human lot in this 
lower world seems a strange business; yet, on thé whole, with 
more of the farce in it than of the tragedy; to him it is nowise 
heart-rending that this Planet of ours should be sent sailing through 
Space, like a miserable, aimless Ship of fools, and he himself be a 
fool among the rest, and only a very little wiser than they..... 
His view of the world is a cool, gently scornful, altogether prosaic 
one; his sublimest Apocalypse of nature lies in the microscope 
and telescope ; the Earth is a place for producing corn ; the starry 
Heavens are admirable as a nautical time keeper..... Affliction 
has not for him any precious jewel in its head ; on the contrary, it 
is an unmixed nuisance ; yet, happily, not one to be howled over, 
so much as one to be speedily removed out of sight; if he does 
not learn from it Humility and the sublime lesson of Resignation, 
neither does it teach him hard-heartedness and sickly discontent ; 
but he bounds lightly over it, leaving both the jewel and the toad 
at a safe distance behind him. 


We have, also exemplified in this article, a power as yet but 
little seen in our writer, that of graphically describing real 
events, as where he paints Voltaire’s sufferings with the Mar- 
chioness of Chatelet : 


“She is perpetually travelling ;” he says, “a peaceful philoso- 
pher is lugged over the world, to Cirey, to Lunéville, to that pied 
a terre in Paris; resistance avails not; here, as in so many other 
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cases, i] faut se ranger. Sometimes, precisely on the eve of such 
a departure, her domestics, exasperated by hunger and ill-usage, 
will strike work in a body, and a new set has to be collected at an 
hour’s warning. Then Madame has been known to keep the pos- 
tilions cracking and sacre-ing at the gate from dawn to dewy eve, 
simply because she was playing cards, and the games went against 
her. But figure a lean and vivid-tempered philosopher starting 
from Paris at last; under cloud of night, for it is always night; 
during hard frost; in a huge lumbering coach, or rather wagon, 
compared with which, indeed, the generality of modern wagons 
were a luxurious conveyance. With four starved, and perhaps, 
spavined hacks, he slowly sets forth ‘under a mountain of band- 
boxes ;’ at his side sits the wandering virago, in front of him a ser- 
ving-maid, with additional bandboxes. At the next stage, the pos- 
tilions have to be beat up; they come out swearing. Cloaks and 
pelisses avail little against the January cold; ‘iime and hours’ 
are once more the only hope: but, lo! at the tenth mile, this Ty- 
burn coach breaks down! One many-voiced discordant wail shrieks 
through the solitude, making night hideous — but in vain; the 
axletree has given way, the vehicle has overset, and marchionesses, 
chamber-maids, bandboxes, and philosophers, are weltering in inex- 
tricable chaos.” 


But, leaving this article on Voltaire, and passing by that on 
Novalis, wherein the humorous tone and disjointed style appear 
still more strongly, though it contains much excellent thought, 
and develops in part to us a most wonderful character, —we 
come to the paper upon the “Signs of the Times,” which first 
appeared in June, 1829. 

In this well-known article, Carlyle develops and applies to 
actual life the dogma that man is a Spirit; he herein cries out 
Joudly against the Mechanical rage of our times, the predomi- 
nance of the Understanding, the desertion of principles, and 
adoption of a narrow expediency. It is his aim, his sole aim, 
to expose the tendency of our day, which would make religion, 
and reform, and benevolence, all mechanical ; faith has been lost 
in the power of man as a spirit, and we must combine, and 
adapt, and arrange, and making of our fellows levers, and wheels, 
and pulleys, must bring our end about mechanically. In Go- 
vernmental matters we rely more upon the mechanism of Legis- 
lation than the Spirit of the people; we look to Banks, and 
Presidents, and Representatives as our saviours or destroyers, 
whereas none but ourselves can permanently affect ourselves ; 
we think liberty lost when men are bribed this way or that, and 
not when they become capable of receiving bribes. 
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The truth of the complaint which he urges so warmly, clearly, 
and boldly is, in the main, indisputable: it is now almost an 
unknown thing foran Individual to come forward, and, relying 
upon man’s Spiritual nature, to speak to his Faith, Love, and 
Reverence ; if an object is to be gained, a Society sends out its 
Agents to prove by good sound reasoning to the community 
that this object is one mean whereby to bring about some end. 
It was not so that Paul preached; not so taught his master ;— 
is that Sermon on the Mount an argument, or an appeal to the 
very foundation principles of our moral nature? Can it be un- 
derstood except by the deepest meditation ? Nay, can it properly 
be understood at all? ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God :”” every meditative man knows this to be true; it 
reveals to him a law of his Spiritual nature, but he never under- 
stands how it is, its relations and conditions are all mysterious 
to him. So, too, that saying, “whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it;”’ and that yet harder saying, ‘‘ every one that is of the 
truth, heareth my voice.” Indeed nothing is more marked in 
the teachings of the Son of Man, than his appeals through para- 
bles to the intuitive knowledge of Truth and Justice in the 
hearts of his hearers. It is the want of such appeals, the ab- 
sence of all faith in the power of them, that is, in the existence 
of those qualities in man to which they speak, of which Carlyle 
complains; and his complaint is well worthy of study and medita- 
tion. It is the first wholly original essay wherein he speaks 
Spiritualism, and the tone and language are alike clear and 
healthy : if he have lost something of the calmness which mark- 
ed his earlier writings, he has gained in earnestness, as his mind 
has worked freer, and for itself; and none can dispute the fer- 
tility and beauty, and aptness of his illustrations, nor the hearty 
feeling which breathes in his appeals : 


“ Strange as it may seem,” he says, “if we read History with 
any degree of thoughtfulness, we shall find that the checks and 
balances of Profit and Loss have never been the great agents with 
men; that they have never been roused into deep, thorough, all- 
pervading efforts, by any computable prospect of Profit and Loss, 
— for any visible, finite object; but always for some invisible and 
infinite one .... Thus does man, in every age, vindicate conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, his celestial birthright. Thus does Nature hold 
on her wondrous, unquestionable course ; and all our systems and 
theories are but so many froth-eddies or sand-banks, which from 
time to time she casts up and washes away. When we can drain 
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the Ocean into our mill-ponds, and bottle up the force of gravity 
to be sold by retail, in our gas-jars, — then may we hope to com- 
prehend the infinitudes of man’s soul under formulas of Profit and 
Loss, and rule over this too, as over a patent-engine, by checks, 
and valves, and balances.” 

We have already spoken more than once of a peculiar style 
of expression in Carlyle’s writings ; this shows itself more strong- 
ly than at any time hitherto, in the next paper to which we 
come, a Second Review of Richter; one in which not only the 
writer but the man is sketched to us, loosely, carelessly, but still 
graphically, and with the deepest sympathy. Indeed for no one, 
not Burns or Goethe, does Carlyle seem to have as much true 
fellow-feeling as for this strange, wild, merry, and sometimes 
mocking ‘ Titan,” whose whole being was so singular, but so 
strong and kindly; whose mind and heart—for he seems to 
have been one man, true in his veriest oddities —ran through 
the world from scenes of the highest grandeur and deepest pa- 
thos, to those of the simplest and broadest humor: and of whose 
mode of giving his thoughts and feelings to his fellow-mortals, 
Carlyle says that “ probably there is not, in any modern lan- 
guage, so intricate a writer; abounding without measure in the 
most obscure allusions, the most twisted phraseology ; perplexed 
into endless entanglements and dislocations, parenthesis within 
parenthesis ; not forgetting elisions, sudden whirls, quips, con- 
ceits, and all manner of inexplicable crotchets: the whole mo- 
ving on in the gayest manner, yet nowise in what seem military 
lines, but rather in huge, party-colored, mob-masses,”’ 

All this in Jean Paul, being his own turn and nature, we may 
not complain of; when he cries out, “‘ Nay! is not man’s spirit, 
(with all its infinite celestial spaces,) walled in with a six-foot 
body, with integuments, and malphigian mucuses, and capillary 
tubes; and has only five straight world-windows, of Senses, to 
open for the boundless round-eyed, round-sunned All; and yet 
it discerns and reproduces an All!’ — even if we cannot well 
see what he means, we still feel no disposition to blame his pecu- 
liar form of delivery, because we have no cause to think it not 
his, false, or diseased. But, when in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of this and similar paragraphs translated by Carlyle, we 
find the translator in his own person using a style nearly as pe- 
culiar as that of Richter, and evidently a-kin to it, we cannot 
but fear that his ready sympathy is leading him too far,—that the 
very part of his nature which makes him so true an interpreter, 
and beautiful a critic, is about to play him false, and draw him 
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into the imitation of the man he admires. Nor is this fear les- 
sened by finding that in this case, as in others, as he goes on and 
becomes warmed to his subject, this false gait leaves him, and 
his language is once more flowing, and simple, and his own. 
And this imitation of another’s form of expression is not a light 
misfortune ; it seldom exists without, as cause or consequence, 
an imitation of the form of thought that belongs to that other, 
and so, in the end, the thought itself becomes false, and the man 
himself stunted and hurt, often beyond all cure. 

Of the remaining articles contained in the two volumes of our 
writer’s essays, we can say but little. That on History, we 
shall have occasion to refer to by and by. The translation of 
Luther’s Psalm is most admirable, and shows a command of our 
language rarely equalled, and a most wonderful imitative facul- 
ty: the paper upon Schiller is, like his life, serious and beauti- 
ful; the writer’s sympathy with the author of Wallenstein is, 
perhaps, less than when he was younger, and his estimate of him 
lower; for he feels, what before he rather saw than felt, the great 
want of Schiller’s nature, a want of Catholicism, — that his 
heart was open and loving, but open in one direction, not in all 
directions ; — the style of this paper is, like that of the biogra- 
phy of the poet, simple, direct, and pure ; —the reviewer catches 
from him, as from Richter, something of his peculiar qualities, 
calmness, earnestness, and deep devotional harmony: the two 
reviews which close the volumes, both on early German poetry, 
are curious and valuable, but have not much interest for us as 
expositions of the mind whose works we are examining. 

And now we are left to look among the publications of the day 
for those papers, the style of which marks them as Carlyle’s: of 
these, the editor of the volumes before us says there are enough 
to make two volumes more, but we are acquainted with a few of 
the leading ones only. 

And first among them comes that called ‘ Characteristics,” 
published in December, 1831, only two months after the closing 
article in the collection we have just gone through, with such a 
hop, skip, and jump. This again is a Discourse upon Spiritual- 
ism ; the old topic, treated, however, in a new way and some- 
what altered tone. The writer takes one point, one truth, an 
old and familiar truth, and yet one that has seldom been present- 
ed with the clearness it deserves : it is this, that all healthy vital 
action is unconscious ; the truly healthy body works, producing 
the due results, but of its working there is no consciousness ; the 
healthy Intellect, as far as it acts vitally, not mechanically, 
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brings about the proper ends, but knows not how it does so ; 
this is seen in the quiet inspiration of a Shakspeare, in the intui- 
tive logic of a Patrick Henry, in the world-wide insight of a 
Newton, in the instant combinations of a Bonaparte, in short, in 
Genius, Jet it work in what field it will: so too, the healthy Mo- 
ral power is that which would lead man to act rightly and truly 
as a matter of course ; and the fact that this power is never met 
with in man is, in other words, the fact of man’s depravity ; his 
moral nature is sick, and so, conscious ; thence comes the need 
of ethics, of principles, of moral instruction, of Revelation, and 
most of all, Grace. This doctrine of Unconsciousness is known 
to all men; our division of Natural and Artificial is, as Carlyle 
remarks, the result of a knowledge on our part that there is a 
Natural or Vital force, which is infinitely higher than the Artifi- 
cial or Mechanical force :—a writer or speaker, if we see that 
he knowingly and consciously uses this mean to this end, and 
that mean to the other, that he is perfectly aware how his result 
is brought about, and does it all by calculation and mechanism, 
—we never rank high; we call him a man of Talent, but he 
does not move us, for let him be never so perfect in his art, we 
have an intuitive sense that it is art, and admire, and wonder, 
and forget: but let another come whom we see to be uncon- 
scious, speaking or singing or writing because by some unknown 
process within, the speech or song has been created, and we 
listen with wrapt souls;—it is Life speaking to Life, Spirit to 
Spirit, and we call that man a man of Genius ; the result of his 
action differs as truly from that of the man of arrangement, as 
the hand of the Chinese artisan does from the ivory toy which 
it carves. 

This plain, but important doctrine, Carlyle, in the Essay be- 
fore us, has presented with great detail, with infinite and most 
beautiful illustration, and with a force, compactness, and just- 
ness, that make all who read it remember it. It is an Essay of 
method, embodying long meditation, and truly original in the 
proper sense of that word, it is from the writer’s own mind ; 
whatever others may have done, he has originated it. The 
wide distance between metaphysics so taught, and the teachings 
of our common schools, need but be hinted at; this man reduces 
to form knowledge that was in all of us, or to which we must, 
and may, come, not by argument, but by meditation and recogni- 
tion ; we see the fact that an unconscious power is higher than 
a conscious power, but we know not why it is, nor do we under- 
stand any thing about it. 
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But this Essay did more to make its writer opponents than 
any previous one; how was this? It is methodical, and intel- 
ligible in the main; true, as all admit, and yet not common- 
place ; what is evil in it? Its style. This is not, however, 
the Richter, mad-cap style, glimpses of which we have now and 
then seen, but is grave, philosopher-like, and somewhat 
on stilts at times; it has not the ease, and pleasant run of the 
first of Carlyle’s many modes of using language, nor the angu- 
lar, direct, head-over-heels character of his second, which, half- 
developed, has for a while been dropped; but is hard, brief, and 
not very transparent; it does not seem like the style of an un- 
conscious writer, but rather as if the penman were determined 
to speak definitely, strongly, and in a marked manner; we 
could almost think there was an effort to keep away from that 
Richter-cobweb, to avoid “ quips, and conceits, and all manner 
of crotchets,” and to speak soberly ; we have called this style 
hard, and yet it has a music of its own, though most ears might 
not detect it; it sometimes appears purposely involved, as if 
Carlyle had been guilty of wordiness; but a more thorough 
look shows this appearance to be the result of a choice of words 
made with reference to definiteness, and not intelligibility ;— as 
where he says that every society “ is the embodyment and ten- 
tative, more or less complete, of an Idea: all its tendencies of 
endeavor, specialities of custom, its laws, politics, and whole 
procedure, (as the glance of some Montesquieu across innume- 
rable superficial entanglements can partly decipher,) are pre- 
scribed by an Idea,” etc. But we suppose the objections to 
the style of this Essay may, in short, be stated in this, that it 
does not appear to be natural and true; and we are sorry to 
say that such is our own conviction; that it is affectedly false, 
or a Lie, we do not believe ; that it is diseasedly false, and not 
the healthful tone of the man, all his writings induce us to think. 
How it came about, we ask not; but can only lament that it is 
so. 

But, if the style of the Characteristics seems to us untrue, 
much more so will that of the next essay to which we turn, the 
one upon Biography, and Boswell’s life of Johnson, edited by 
Croker — which essay may be found in the April and May num- 
bers of Frazer’s Magazine, for 1832. Here Germanism and 
Richterism riot uncontrolled ; and not merely is the first move- 
ment of the writer thus foreign, but his whole progress through 
forty closely printed pages, is of the same kind. And this is 
not the serious, high-walking style of the preceding paper, but 
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is full of humor and oddity, and views from strange points ; it 
is distorted, perverted ; with symbolical expressions, and conver- 
sational terms, and misty, dim suggestions, and comedy-like 
explanations ; “ his stream of meaning,” to quote his own words 
as applied to Franz Horn, “uniformly clear and wholesome in it- 
self, will not flow quietly along its channel; but is ever and anon 
spurting up into epigram and antithetic jets. Playful he is, 
and kindly, and we do believe, honest-hearted ; but there is a 
certain snappishness in him, a frisking abruptness ; and then his 
sport is more a perpetual giggle than any dignified smile, or 
even any sufficient laugh with gravity succeeding it.” And yet 
this last is scarce true of this paper on Johnson, for there is gra- 
vity in it, and the true spirit of the man breathing through; 
many passages are noble and stirring ; many of the thoughts 
are new, or so curiously presented and illustrated as to seem so ; 
indeed, now, for the first time, does Carlyle appear to speak his 
own mind freely and joyously, and yet to do it, he assumes a 
foreign tone and garb; masks himself and then speaks boldly : 
the full man, in all his oddity and deformity, we rejoice to see, 
but the borrowed raiment we regret; we do not mean where 
professedly borrowed, but where unconsciously put on, for we 
acquit him of all affectation ; we do not think affectation, in the 
true sense of that word, as yet, possible in this man. We speak 
ofa mask which our writer has professedly borrowed: for al- 
ready do we meet with the teachings of a German Professor, 
whose existence was but in the teeming brain of the man before 
us. From the supposed writings of Herr Saurteig, we have a 
long extract upon Reality, and its vast advantages over Fic- 
tion, in which extract the German style of writing is imitated, 
and caricatured in some degree ; from which professed and in- 
tentional imitation proceeds, we presume, that general imitation 
to which we have referred. 

In the substance of this essay, there is, as we have said, much 
excellence ; the speculations upou Reality are curious, and ably 
given ; the review of Mr. Croker’s work is searching and clear ; 
the view of Boswell well worth our consideration; and the ex- 
position of Johnson’s own character among the most complete 
things of the kind which our writer has written. Let any one 
who wishes to see strongly the peculiarity of his mode of look- 
ing at, and judging of, men and things, compare this article 
with that in the Edinburgh Review of September, 1831: the 
last is clear, pictorial, flowing, pleasing, and impressive, but it 
relates entirely to the outer world and its doings ;—what is 
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seen, heard, and felt, is to Macauley, real and full of import ; 
but to Carlyle, these things are symbols, exponents merely, 
which he would use to read the Soul with; he looks at all from 
a Spiritual point of view, and all has a spiritual meaning to him ; 
Macauley closes with a perfect picture of the coterze of those 
times, Reynolds, and Burke, and Goldsmith, and Garrick, and 
Johnson, rolling, and blowing, and dictating in the midst; Car- 
lyle closes with the spiritual portraits of David Hume and 
Samuel Johnson, “ the two half men of their time,”’ born in one 
year, moving in the same sphere, and embodying the “two 
grand Antagonisms of Europe,” the destructive and conserva- 
tive principles—blind denial and scarce clearer-eyed faith. Over 
Macauley’s essay, we may dwell with pleasure, for many hours, 
it is so perfect in its kind; over Carlyle’s, we must dwell for 
hours, if we would begin to enjoy it ; to the one, we shail long 
look, as to a fair work of man, ever the same to our eyes — but 
the other is a tree which changes yearly, and spreads and 
strengthens yearly, and when it dies, leaves a progeny behind. 

And now we shall quit the course of publication, and turn to © 
the volume called Sartor Resartus, “ the Tailor tailored over.” 
The first chapters of this volume were not published, it is true, 
until November, 1833, but the style and tone of the work belong 
to 1832; and as we find in a paper on Goethe, published in Au- 
gust, 1832, several passages from the supposed writings of ‘Teu- 
felsdreck* on Clothes, we do not doubt that the main features of 
the book existed at that time, if not on paper, at any rate in the 
writer’s mind; and it is to this that we ascribe the peculiar style 
of some review articles which appeared before the Sartor, but 
were ranker than even Teufelsdreck. 

‘Every work,” says Carlyle, speaking of Richter’s writings 
in 1827, ‘be it fiction or serious treatise, is embaled in some 
fantastic wrappage, some mad narrative accounting for its ap- 
pearance ;” and again he tells us that “he has a whole imagi- 
nary geography of Europe in his novels.” ‘To Jean Paul, 
therefore, we may probably look, as the true originator, not of 
the language only, but also of the “ fantastic wrappage”’ of this 
‘‘ mad narrative” with its “imaginary geography.” 

Sartor Resartus is a work on the Philosophy of Clothes, made 
up of selections from a volume on Clothes, by Diogenes Teu- 
felsdrockh, Professor of Things in General, in the University 
of Know-not-where, and is illustrated by a spiritual biography 


* So the name is spelt in the Edinburgh article. 
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of the author of that volume: in other words, it is a work on 
Spir'tualism, wherein is presented the idea of that philosophy 
which makes all that we see and know symbolical of something 
unseen and unknown. The Clothes we wear are symbols; 
what were a House of Parliament or Court of Justice without 
Clothes? Our social, political, religious forms, are all symbols ; 
they all look to a spiritual substance of Courtesy, Loyalty, 
Faith : our bodies are symbols, appearances, visions, which fade 
when the day-spring of an Hereafter begins to rise upon us: 
the outward Universe is a symbol, a manifestation of that Being 
without whom nothing is, and who is everywhere. This Idea, 
surely not a small one, is here presented under countless aspects, 
grave, sublime, pathetic, humorous, and farcical; and lighted 
up as it is by an Jmagination which knows no laws but those of 
its own nature, and which revels, and sports, and soars, and 
stoops with a freedom, grace, and strangeness, that provoke in- 
terest, love, and meditation, — we read with mingled wonder, 
admiration, affection, and regret; cling to the book, while we 
blame it; make the author a bosom friend while we call him the 
most ridiculous of men; and quote him while we condemn him. 

Of this strange volume we shall not pretend to give any ac- 
count or outline, — it were like sketching a will-o’-the-wisp ; it 
has no plan or connexion that can be described, and, even to 
many of those that read it, will seem without beginning, middle, 
or end; and yet we think it will well repay an attentive study, 
even if such study should lead to its utter rejection, for it will 
cause any man to meditate, — not to argue, but to look at his 
own nature and intuitions, and so will help him on the way to 
Truth, even though false in itself. Nor should we fear that any 
would draw poison from it; its strange ways and turns may 
tempt some to imitate, but such imitation cannot be lasting, be- 
cause it would be too offensive: one, and but one evil we might 
fear from it, that it would encourage a cold and sneering spirit 
towards whatever was believed to be evil or false, instead of a 
spirit of pity, and love, and help ; but when we look again, and 
see how much of love, and devotion, and deep enthusiasm there 
is in every chapter of the work, this danger seems to us vision- 
ary. But if from this source there is but little danger to the 
readers of Sartor Resartus, the fact that there is any thing there- 
in which may pass for sarcasm and scoffing makes us fear that 
the mind of its author is already tainted in more vital points 
than those which govern style and form: —from the first there 
have been some symptoms of a disposition to visit in ridicule the 
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self-deceiving and formal; but now this disposition appears 
more openly, his humor merges at times into pure derision, his 
smile is not joyous but grim. ‘There are those that seize upon 
one idea, and for a while dwell wholly therein ; it colors the 
world, and the beauty of the world is unseen, or seen but at inter- 
vals, and thus their minds become infected, and, if not partisan, 
narrowed. In this manner Carlyle seems to dwell in the Idea 
of Vitality, genuine living force ; he is intolerant of those who 
are to him in error, to all imitators, to all self-curbers, to all that 
upon principle restrain, and alter, and correct. 

But with all its falsity of style, with all its forced humor, and 
fanciful views, and semi-bigotry, and thousand extravagancies, 
—the work at which we are glancing is wonderful, and for the 
time, valuable : it displays a most uncommon Intellect, specula- 
tive and imaginative ; a most rare nature, twisted and strained 
though it be; and more than all, a spirit of Love, and Rever- 
ence, and Trust, that is worthy of all sympathy from us, let us 
think what we may of its peculiar manifestations. ‘That this 
work will live we do not think, unless among the curiosities of 
literature, for we do not think it a genuine product of the wri- 
ter’s mind: it will be superseded, very probably, by other 
writings of this man himself; if not, by those of some of the 
many followers who have been by him roused to free and deep 
thought. 

The review of Goethe, published in August, 1832, we shall 
not dwell upon, but pass to the Essay upon Diderot, published 
in 1833. We find in this essay many of the strong peculiarities 
of the Sartor, still more strongly developed than there. The 
style is far ranker; involved, and crowded, and symbolical, to 
a most grievous extent, it becomes hard work to read it; the 
disease is rapidly approaching a crisis. The form of thought is 
more odd, and (such is our conviction) forced and untrue; it 
comes not with the flow of a fountain, but the irregular spurt 
and down-bearing force of the stream from a fire-engine. And 
the thoughts themselves, abundant, varied, stirring as they are, 
are also diseased ; the Idea in which Carlyle is moving, that of 
vital force, changes the face of Diderot, till the writer loses all 
power of judging him aright; his very vileness is almost amia- 
ble, because it is his, not another’s ; the high Spiritual ground 
is abandoned, the Absolute good lost sight of, and the point of 
Genuineness alone is assumed as that from which a full view is 
taken: the intolerance of which we spoke is here, too, harsher 
than ever; humor sinks into ridicule and sneers oftener than 
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ever ; the old calmness and clearness is fast passing by, and our 
Artist is becoming a Ranter —his prophetic inspiration is ex- 
changed for the vapors of the Delphic temple. 

The thought of this paper is striking, strong, and presented 
in ten thousand shades, and from uncounted points of view ; 
but though some suggestions are original and deep far beyond 
anything in the article on Voltaire, we do not think it, upon the 
whole, comparable to that in point of thought or imaginative 
illustration. Its exposure of the Atheistical tendency of the 
Mechanical philosophy, however direct and pungent, and its 
bold declaration that “ the annihilation of self must be the be- 
ginning of all moral action,” may, with much else, satisfy us 
that Carlyle has not lost all sanity, though we feel that he is from 
top to toe ulcerated. Nor, when we turn to the last of Carlyle’s 
periodical essays which we shall notice, that on Mirabeau, do we 
find that the evils which seemed to crowd and cramp bim in 
1833, have diminished ; his style is perhaps less offensive, though 
not less peculiar; he presents every thing in the same strange 
way, and lives in the same idea, that of Genuineness: the living 
lies, and empty, imitative ‘ clothes screens,” that played so pro- 
minent a part during the Revolution, appear to have pushed 
his reverence for a true man, who walks by the light of a Vital 
Spirit within, and not by dead Formulas without, almost to ido- 
latry ;— and Mirabeau, dirty, dishonest, cowardly, and utterly 
astray from all Spiritual progress, becomes venerable to our 
writer, because he was mighty, and himself in good and ill. In- 
deed, although this paper on the typical Frenchman of the early 
Revolution is full of power, particularly of descriptive power ; 
and though it, (like its immediate predecessors,) shows a reach 
of thought, an exuberance of fancy and imagination, and a free- 
dom of expression far surpassing what we see in Carlyle’s earlier 
writings, we still think that their superior calmness, clearness, 
tolerance, natural humor, and pure earnestness, give them, as 
wholes, the higher place. For calmness, we have now novelty 
and odd combination; for tolerance, we have indifference to all 
but truth to nature; for flowing, we have forced humor, spiced 
with sarcasm and mere farce; and for earnestness, a sort of 
swaggering declamation. Let none suppose, however, that we 
think these later writings permanently hurtful; here and there 
the old healthful spirit speaks clearly in them, and to that, not 
to the false and diseased, we believe men will listen ; and in that 
faith we leave them, trusting to see their author free from his 
encumbering and injurious falsity, and working once more calm, 
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and clear, and universal, as of old, with greater freedom how- 
ever, and a wider view, and stronger faith in himself. 


And now, looking back from this point, (for we leave the 
French Revolution till another time,) what do the writings at 
which we have so hastily glanced show us of the writer ? 

We see him, in them, as a Poet: his criticism is poetical, he 
reconceives and reproduces the work which he is criticising, if a 
work be before him; and if a character, he draws it as a poet, 
more or less perfectly ; that essay on Burns, which we think 
the best of his writings that have come before us, is all poetry ; 
let but verse be added to it, and the whole world would recog- 
nise it as a poem. In his teaching he is a poet also; rather 
speaking to what is in us directly, and thereby leading us to 
recognise its existence, than speaking of it to the mere intellect. 

We see him also as a fearless and frank speaker of what is 
in him: his imitation results from love, not subserviency, and 
never is thorough and deadening; and this very imitation he 
speaks out boldly; will not assume to be other than he is, while 
he is diseased, for we doubt not Carlyle knows that his mind is 
in no healthy state, as well as any of his critics. 

We see him as an original thinker; by which we mean not a 
giver of new thoughts, but an originator of the thoughts given, 
be they new or old. 

He is a man of Genius, of Insight, not leading us to new 
truths by argument, but by revelation, to matters for meditation, 
and recognition; what he says may have no meaning to-day, 
and but a misty meaning to-morrow, and yet, on the third day, 
be clear to us, for it is not a merely new combination of old 
truths, but the statement of a new truth, which we must see by 
our own exertion of the power that is in us. He is a man of 
keen understanding, too; seeing relations as quickly as any 
one, and capable of combination, and arrangement, and the 
most strict logical speech. He is a man of enthusiasm; his 
heart is in his labor; he lives, as we have said, in an Idea; 
thence come his earnest sympathy, his hearty scorn, his warm 
approval, his deep dislike ; and from these, and his noble open- 
ness, come his mixture of tolerance and bigotry, his ironical in- 
difference, his assumed but not sustained impartiality: he is 
bigoted, however, with regard to principles, not men; he goes 
wholly neither for nor against any man ; indeed, there is much 
that would lead us to fear that he cares less for men than ab- 
stractions; that he looks at them, not as immortal spirits, but 
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as the individual exhibitions for a time of the true, and pure, 
and holy. 

Jn a word, we see in these writings a man of great Insight, 
keen and clear Understanding, most unlimited Fancy, and an 
Imagination that can raise the dead, and build the fallen tem- 
ples again ; and this Intellect is combined with deep earnest- 
ness, quick sympathy, and perfect fearlessness: this whole 
nature comes before us undeveloped, but self-possessed ; as it 
looks forth into the depths of Creation, its powers unfold and 
stretch abroad, but in the fever of growth lose their self-posses- 
sion, and are, for a time, unbound by force without, or law 
within: this man has looked up to the heights, and down into 
the abysses, of Being, till he is dizzy, and staggers like a drunk- 
en man. 

Of the particular views of Carlyle we may be expected to 
speak, but have not much to say. He regards man as a spirit; 
and as he believes the Father of Spirits to have Truth within 
himself, so he believes Man to have received from God know- 
ledge of Truth; in this Truth, which was from our birth in us, 
he finds the only safe foundation for a knowledge of what is 
without us; in this he finds the only grounds for morality. His 
morality is, to do what we know to be Right because it is Right, 
without regard to consequences here or hereafter ; to obey God, 
whether He speak through our Reason or an Inspired Teacher, 
unquestioning as to the effects of obedience. His religion is to 
worship God in spirit and in truth; his views of Christianity 
are nowhere clearly explained, and those of this journal are too 
well known to require exposition here, or, we trust, to allow any 
to think we mean to approve of the Pantheism or Rationalism 
which many, with whom Carlyle is associated in men’s minds, 
hold to. When we find clear exposition of religious faith, we 
can meet it; we shall not fight shadows and dim hints. What 
we know of his political views, we shall consider when speaking 
of his Revolution ;—one thing, meanwhile, is clear, that he is 
no believer in the doctrine of majorities, — the voice of His 
Maker is not heard by him in the shout of the mass; far more 
likely in the whispers of one or two pure and truth-seeing 
spirits. ; 

But it is not Carlyle’s particular system on any subject that 
we think worthy of thought, (if, indeed, he can be said to even 
hint at any system,) but only that principle of spiritualism which 
he holds in common with many, but which he has so variously 
and vividly set before us in forms more suited to general readers 
than those used by more systematic writers: his writings will 
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lead any attentive reader of them to meditate, and in that is 
their great worth. That the Spiritual view may become known 
and effective everywhere is our earnest prayer ; not known in 
words, and phrases, and oddities, but in a Faith that shall walk 
through afiliction unfearing, a Courage that shall make martyr- 
dom easy as it was of old, a Love that shall bind men together 
with stronger bonds than those of municipal law. That the 
Utilitarian system can never produce such Faith, Courage, and 
Love, may be readily seen by reading it as it is written in the 
Book of Ethics, called Deontology, by Bentham ; and that 
such should be produced by a true system no believer in the 
New ‘Testament can doubt. In Spiritualism, let it come in the 
German, French, or some new English or American form, we 
think will be found the central metaphysical idea of the Chris- 
tian Theology, for in Spiritualism we see most clearly the utter 
mystery of man’s whole being, and learn to realize that illustra- 
tion used by Jesus: ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” 


In closing, we may as wel! say a few words upon one subject 
now strongly pressed upon the thoughts of all our countrymen, 
we mean the tendency to Ultraism in every direction : 'Tempe- 
rance has become Grahamitism ; peace has reached the point of 
refusing to prosecute for crime, or sue for debt ; religious toler- 
ance will soon hold it wrong to denounce error ; religious free- 
thinking will put aside all forms as worm-eaten tapestry, and re- 
ceive the Hindoo Brahmin as readily as the Christian Priest ; 
Democracy cries aloud to abolish law; Equality to distribute 
worldly goods; and Freedom pleads for the abolition of all ser- 
vitude and subordination. Against these tendencies we take 
our stand, and shall strive unweariedly against excess, let us see 
it where we may ; but we shall not oppose one extreme by pass- 
ing to another, — that would but hasten the work of ruin: our 
ultra friends are true men, holding, as we think, error ; — their 
truth we receive and respect, the error they hold we condemn. 
We would have man free, but not free from law ; and until the 
law within is mighty to rule, we would bind him by a law with- 
out: we would have opinion unfettered, but not unopposed: in 
kindness but with perfect freedom we shall denounce all that we 
hold to be error, and shall speak what we are assured is T'ruth, 
let Expediency whisper what she will ; “for if it be of men it wil! 
come to nought; but if it be of God ye camnot overthrow it.” 
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Art. VII.— Homeward Bound, or the Chase. A Tale of the 
Sea. By the Author of the Pilot, the Spy, etc. Philadel- 
phia: 1838. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 


2. Home as Found. By the Author of Homeward Bound, the 
Pioneers, etc. Philadelphia: 1838. Lea and Blanchard. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


THe author of Homeward Bound, and Home as Found, has 
of late been so frequently at the bar of public criticism, either 
as accused or accuser, that our readers would doubtless pardon 
us, were we in the present number of our journal to pass him 
over in silence ; and this we should do, did we not regard him 
as filling too important a place in the republic of letters, and ex- 
ercising too great an influence upon opinions at home and 
abroad, to justify the omission. He holds not merely the pen 
of a ready writer, but one which often evinces talent of a high 
order, and which has sometimes flowed with the inspirations of 
real genius, and traced his name too deeply on the pediment of 
our national pantheon, to be ever obliterated. It must however 
be confessed, that several of his later productions have threaten- 
ed it with an expunging mark. They contain little that is wor- 
thy of his previously high and well-earned reputation, and much 
that is alike unworthy of his head and heart; of this class, none 
are more prominent than the two now selected for remark. 

Homeward Bound, according to its preface, is a response to 
the cry of “ more ship.” An opportunity being thus given him 
to appear anew on that element, which seems to have been as- 
signed to him for his dominion in the distribution of intellectual 
power, it was reasonable to expect that we should see him him- 
self again. But whether it is, that the merchant service is not 
congenial to one of his lofty bearing, or that his taste has be- 
come too fastidious, by the refinements of Europe, for a faithful 
narrator of nautical adventures, it is unnecessary to decide : — 
whatever may be the cause, the result is certain—the trident 
has fallen from his hand, and the spirit of the ocean no longer 
acknowledges his sway. 

Taking as the groundwork of his story the return passage of 
a London liner,” he has framed his incidents mainly with a 
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view to depict the characters of Captain Truck, her commander, 
Steadfast Dodge, a cabin passenger, who calls himself an edi- 
tor of a village newspaper, and the family of the Effinghams, 
also passengers, but of a superior order, who occupy an “ ex- 
clusive extra cabin.” As the latter are not brought forward in 
all their importance until we reach the sequel of the story, we 
shall reserve our remarks upon them for their proper place, and 
here begin with the two personages first named. It should, 
however, be premised, that the whole story, if story it can be 
called, proceeds upon an adventure which could never have 
taken place — no packet of the regular line would have set at 
defiance officers acting under the authority of the government 
in whose port she traded, nor would voluntarily have so far de- 
viated from her course, as to expose herself to be driven by a 
gale far south along the coast of Africa. But this is an error of 
little consequence; a far graver charge against the author is, the 
injustice done in these volumes to two classes of his fellow citizens, 
by the caricatures which he has drawn to represent them. It is 
the privilege of fiction to give being to new creations, but it is 
a manifest violation of truth when it assigns false qualities to 
actual characters, and a gross libel when it presents a carica- 
tured individual as the specimen of a class. In this light we 
regard Mr. Cooper’s pictures of the captain of the Mohawk, 
and the editor of the Active Enquirer. We know that inven- 
tion is not one of his strong talents, and may therefore presume 
that the portraits were drawn from life, however unlike they 
may be to life; but lack of invention does not imply inability 
to exaggerate and embellish, and there it is that he has exercised 
his art, and in so doing he has found the worst his own, for all 
such ill devised and ill executed caricatures excite a laugh far 
more at the expense of the artist than of the object of his satire. 
The portrait of Captain Truck, whether true to nature or not, 
is the portrait of an individual only, without one trait of resem- 
blance to the family in which it is placed; some skipper of a 
fishing smack may have sat for it ; it is no delineation of a com- 
mander of a London, or Liverpool, or Havre liner. The com- 
mercial metropolis of the United States may boldly challenge a 
comparison with that of any in the world on the subject of its 
packets, and it would be difficult to say of which she should be 
most proud, her ships or their commanders. Nor is it only in 
the great essentials of a first rate captain — skill in navigation, 
good seamanship, and exact discipline — that our packet ser- 
vice may claim its superiority ; — it makes gentlemanly deport- 
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ment and courteousness of manners almost as indispensable re- 
quisites in its appointments; and every one who has crossed 
the ocean knows how much the comfort and enjoyment of ship- 
board depend on these qualities in the commanding officer. 
One of the most striking influences effected by the American 
packet service, generally, is, the great elevation it has given to 
the character of its captains, and through them to that of all 
other maritime commanders; rough manners and coarse Jan- 
guage are no longer regarded either as a mark or a test of a 
skilful navigator, and the security and regularity with which 
they now traverse the ocean, and transport so many thousands 
from shore to shore, furnish a conclusive proof that seamanship 
has lost nothing by the improved education and greater refine- 
ment of those to whom it is entrusted. This can be better 
known to no one than to Mr. Cooper ; hence we have the more 
reason to marvel at his misrepresentation, and, as he would na- 
turally be regarded as high authority on this subject, we feel 
ourselves more imperatively called upon to protest against the 
acknowledgment of Captain Truck, and his vulgar familiarity, 
as a true prototype of that most respectable, and valuable, and 
important class of men which he is made to represent. That 
he is a favorite with Mr. Cooper, makes no difference in the 
judgment we have expressed. This only does the more discre- 
dit to him. 

Prejudice, ill-humor, and personal feeling, have still further 
perverted the judgment of our author in his other generic de- 
scription, in the purpose of which, there is obviously more of 
malice prepense. With every disposition to think well of Mr. 
Cooper’s motives, and to speak of him in the spirit of candid 
criticism, we cannot but consider his sketch of Steadfast Dodge, 
as an evidence of extreme disingenuousness on his part, and of his 
habit of viewing every man and every class of men through the 
sole medium of self. We are not aware that the newspaper 
press, upon which, in the person of Steadfast Dodge, its carica- 
tured representative, he has endeavored to throw so much oblo- 
quy, was ever made the subject of his ridicule, until it presumed 
to suggest, that it was possible even for him sometimes to nod. 
This circumstance, in connexion with his singling out as another 
victim of his vengeance, the foreign journal, that commented 
severely and somewhat uncourteously upon one of his books, in 
which he had taken the same liberty with every person and thing 
he had seen ; and above all, his venomous and almost rabid at- 
tack upon Sir Walter Scott, who chanced to have recorded in 
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his diary a harmless remark, possibly a little wounding to the 
self-love of an imagined arbiter elegantie ; all, we think, imply 
a strong determination to tarnish with the breath of calumny, 
every mirror which does not reflect the object of his own admi- 
ration, as comely as it appears to himself. ‘The newspaper press 
in this country —in which category we include only the regularly 
established journals, we have nothing to say of the penny sheets 
professedly devoted to slanders— is far from being invulnerable ; 
it has more than a heel exposed to attack, and our opinions on 
the subject have not been concealed, as may be seen by referring 
to our last number — still the press has nothing to fear from the 
shafts sped from our author’s bow, so long as they are aimed at 
such a man of straw as he has here shot at. And while we 
acknowledge that it is censurable on many accounts, and far less 
elevated in its moral tone and standard than it should be, we en- 
tirely deny that it deserves the indignation and contempt which 
would surely await it if Steadfast Dodge were a fair representa- 
tive of its conductors. When it is considered, that it is almost 
as free as thought, that it looks for its patronage to its favor with 
the public, and is consequently obliged to consult the various 
interests of the community, and steer its way through a most 
perilous navigation, beset on every side by the conflicting senti- 
ments of parties in politics, religion, and matters of minor con- 
sequence, in our country vastly more numerous than elsewhere ; 
when all these things are considered, we ought rather to rejoice 
that it is no worse, than to denounce it as unqualifiedly corrupt. 
Thus far it may be defended in its absolute character ; relatively, 
the case is still stronger in its favor. It is, morally, higher here 
than in foreign countries, or rather than in England and France, 
where alone it is free enoqugh to be called a press. Lord 
Brougham has exposed its venality and its abuses in the former 
country, on the one side, in politics; and a like scrutiny applied 
to it on the other, it is fair to presume, would expose it in the 
same unfavorable light. Nor will any one who is conversant 
with it on the other side of the channel, and knows what an 
infinity of prosecutions it brings upon itself, and what scurrilous 
language it uses, claim for it a more immaculate character 
there; in fact, were this a proper occasion, we could show con- 
clusively, that it is both more abusive and less decent in the two 
great European metropolises referred to, than in any of our 
own, And if the comparison be extended to the ability with 
which it is conducted, there and here, the circumstances of the 
respective countries being taken into consideration, the supposed 
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inferiority on our side will nearly disappear. In the transat- 
lantic cities, editorial talent is more richly rewarded; the per- 
sonal influence and weight in society, of an editor of high cha- 
racter, aregreater ; and in Paris, especially, there is not only a 
larger reading public, but one also which stimulates the con- 
ductors of the press to higher intellectual exertion. Journalism 
is certainly the most powerful medium through which mind now 
acts upon masses ; but in this country, we can have no idea of 
the extent of its influence ; we have not at every corner, as in 
Paris, cabinets de lecture, into which the people are pouring by 
thousands at all hours of the day, especially toward its close, to 
enjoy the intellectual feast which the press provides for them. 
It is in this way, there, that the mighty power of the press is 
manifested in al] its sublimity——the streams of thought, which 
at sun-setting on one day, have not yet begun to flow, have en- 
riched the minds and influenced the opinions of hundreds of 
thousands, before the next night is veiled in darkness. This 
gives but a faint idea of the activity of the Paris press, but it 
may serve to show how powerfully it is excited by the mode of 
circulation there adopted, and the demand it must create for 
talent to direct and sustain it. It gives to their leading jour- 
nals a circulation seven or eight times as great as that of ours, 
and when we add that their subscription price is nearly double, 
and the cost of the material employed in them much less, the 
immense advantage they enjoy is made evident, in the more 
liberal remuneration it leaves to their editors, and the power it 
gives them of offering tempting prices to all the eloquent writers 
in the country. They are, moreover, for the most part, owned 
in commandite, in numerous shares, with a capital sufficient for 
any emergency, which not only facilitates their business opera- 
tions, but also effectually secures their intellectual strength. 
From two to three thousand dollars a year are paid by the higher 
class of journalists, to their best contributors, for a single weekly 
contribution, not exceeding a column in our average sized pa- 
pers ; and we hazard nothing in predicting, that whenever pub- 
lic patronage shall be so extended to our leading journals as to 
warrant their proprietors in conducting them on this plan, 
we shall see them every way as able and as elevated as the high- 
est of the European. It might not be right to say as much in 
support of the topics with which our papers are filled, and yet 
whatever may be the fault in this respect, it is not chargeable 
upon the editors ; they are mere purveyors to the public, and 
must be governed by its taste. If that demands only politics, 
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business, and news, it would be as mal-apropos to insist upon 
giving it in addition, the elegant feuilleton and the other plea- 
sant appendages of a Paris newspaper, as it would be to impose 
the varied dainties of a French carte-d-manger upon an honest 
John Bull, who had called only for roast-beef and potatoes. If 
we have said more on the subject of the press, than the occasion 
called for, we have no better apology to offer for our diffuseness, 
than the desire it evinces of exposing misrepresentations which 
both arise from and foster narrow prejudices. A well conduct- 
ed press is the surest guardian of our liberties, and we know no 
better way of averting the dangers of universal sufirage, than to 
require of every voter to take and read at least two newspapers ; 
thus widely do we difier from Mr. Cooper on this great subject. 

The literary merits of Homeward Bound do not entitle it to 
any particular remarks on that head, and if they did, we have 
now no room for them. 

‘“‘ Home as Found” is a still more malicious work. _ It is evi- 
dently the bursting out of superabundant bile, and that after the 
manner of a general deluge. Punishing offenders by classes, 
as he had before done, was too slow a process to satisfy his boiling 
ire ; he integrates the mass, as a certain Roman emperor once 
wished to do, and lets fall the axe of his avenging satire on 
a whole city and community at once. We should respect a 
manly and fearless exposure of the vices and follies of our social 
system — for vices and follies it unquestionably has ;— but there 
is a wide difference between faithful rebuke, proceeding from the 
spirit of true patriotism, and scornful sneers arising from morbid 
feeling, disaffection, disappointment, and assumed superiority. 
Under the convenient disguise of the characters of a novel, Mr. 
Cooper has given a picture of men and manners in his own 
country, especially in his own state, and in the metropolis of that 
state, darker and more falsely colored than was ever drawn by 
any foreign hireling. In any other point of view, the book is 
not of sufficient importance to entitle it to notice, and we mean 
not to weary our readers with any further remarks upon it, than 
will suffice to expose its slanders. And why, it may be asked, 
should we be more troubled about the slanders of Mr. Cooper 
than of any other writer, who disregards the sacred obligations 
which truth imposes? Because, being an American, he might 
be presumed to look with an eye of favor upon our faults, and 
therefore, on the common principle of evidence, his censures 
have double force; and because also, his literary reputation 
gives great weight to his opinions. That he writes in no such 
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spirit of kindness, and that his opinions are entitled to no such 
consideration, it will be our object to prove, and out of his own 
mouth to condemn him. We should seek in vain, among all 
his observations upon the various countries through which he has 
travelled, for any other standard of propriety, elegance, and good 
manners, than himself; he has condemned and ridiculed all the 
usages and conventions of society abroad, and finishes by a like 
condemnation of the same things at home. Now mark the in- 
consistency ; the whole tenor of Home as Found is to exalt fo- 
reign manners and customs at the expense of our own; the only 
persons held up as models of good breeding and good manners, 
are the elegant and polished Effinghams, ‘ who had been taught 
by their European association to prize the refinement, grace, re- . 
tenue, and tone of an advanced condition of society ;’ and mark 
also, the unphilosophical character of that mind, which in judg- 
ing of the condition of society, takes not into account the politi- 
cal institutions, and the prevailing occupations of life, which de- 
termine it. The tests by which it may be decided whether we 
are a barbarous or a civilized people, are few and simple : —Is 
social intercourse here regulated by those principles and obser- 
vances, which give it an humanizing and refining influence ? 
Are the courtesies and charities of life practised among us? Is 
the condition of woman an elevated one —are her rights re- 
spected and her power acknowledged ? ‘The rules of etiquette 
and the usages of the fashionable world are purely conventional 
— they are not alike in Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburgh ; but in all of them there is a standard unknown to 
us, the court: the laws of genuine politeness and good breeding 
may be as well understood and practised here as there ; for they 
have their origin in the heart, and their standard is the inherent 
propriety and fitness of things. What could be more absurd 
than to make the superior refinement of a nation depend upon 
the usage of eating eggs in the shell or in egg cups, as has been 
done ; and how many questions of manners are equally trivial, 
and how contemptible for free born Americans to acknowledge 
the authority of such arbitrary precedents. In asserting our 
right to independence in all such things, we are far from imply- 
ing that society can impose no restraints ; but we claim for our 
society the right of legislation in this as well as in all other mat- 
ters. Whoever has studied the history of man, and of the pro- 
gress of society from the times of barbarism to the present day, 
must have seen that its organization has always been determined 
by political institutions, and the manner in which wealth is ac- 
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quired and transmitted. The simplicity of a republican govern- 
ment dispenses with the splendid ceremonies imposed by a mo- 
narchical one, and a community in which it is not respectable 
to be an idler, cannot divide the day between dressing, eating, 
and visiting, as is often done in those in which it is scarcely re- 
spectable to be industrious. 

There is another point on which Mr. Cooper’s cavils have 
somewhat more the appearance of reason: we know but little, 
as he implies, of the art of making society agreeable, and we 
are not alone in the deficiency—the art, in its perfection, is 
found only in Paris, or rather was found, for it is in some mea- 
sure an ante-revolutionary glory. And how many circumstan- 
ces combined to create it: a temperament of natural gayety — 
a capital abounding in persons of fortune, who were at the same 
time persons of education and leisure—a language admirably 
adapted to the conversation of the saloon — above all, an ardent 
love for society, and a complete abandon to its fascinations. 
We want nearly all these things; we engage too intently in the 
objects of our pursuit to allow habitual gayety — we let the cares 
of life swallow up all our time and all our thoughts—our lan- 
guage for playful conversation is inferior to the French, and we 
prefer the tranquil pleasures of the family circle to those of a 
larger society. Hence the unceremonious evening visit, for the 
most part, falls out of our system of social intercourse, which in 
the cities is reduced to the formalities of morning calls, dinner 
parties, dances, and musical sowrées ; and hence, also, the other 
evil of the distribution of society in these several entertainments 
according to age, the feasting being assigned to the seniors, and 
the frolicking to the juniors. Were we to foilow out the sug- 
gestions which the subject calls up, it would open too wide a 
field for discussion, and we must dismiss it with a short résumé 
of our charges against the fairness of Home as Found. It exhi- 
bits the state of society in this country, and especially in the 
city of New York, as provincial, enslaved to the fashions of 
London, vulgar in its character, and full of pretension ; — the 
passages to support this charge are too numerous to cite ; we 
can only refer to the description of the evening parties at Mrs. 
Jarvis’s, and Mrs. Houston’s, especially so much of the latter as 
relates to Miss Ring and her clientéle ; the dinner party at which 
he meets Sir George Templemore; and the literary soirée at 
Mrs. Legend’s, with the ridiculous exhibition of the vulgar Cap- 
tain Truck, with a cigar in eaeh corner of his mouth. The 
only house in which it is not attempted to exhibit a Hogarth 
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picture is Mrs. Hawkers, where the Effinghams make nearly 
the whole of the party. 

The religion of the country is represented as hypocrisy, in 
the character of Mrs. Abbot, and her friends, Dodge and 
Bragg ; and the harmless curiosity of old women as a system 
of espionage. 

In repeated instances, single cases are presented as evidences 
of general usage — the aggressions of the people of Templeton 
are a sin of the whole land, and prove a common disregard to 
private right — Aristabulus Bragg, who is said to be “ a com- 
pound of shrewdness, impudence, common sense, pretension, 
humility, cleverness, vulgarity, kind heartedness, duplicity, sel- 
fishness, law honesty, moral fraud, and mother wit,’’ is pronoun- 
ced “an epitome of all that is good and all that is bad in a very 
large class of his fellow citizens.” 

Every page has a fling at something which belongs to us, 
our architecture, our literary institutions, our scientific associa- 
tions, our political anniversaries, our foreign ambassadors, our 
laws, our liberties, and our modes of life. What though it be 
partly true, it does not lessen the offence when the truth is told 
in so ungracious and sneering a manner. And then it is arro- 
gant in the extreme; Mr. Edward Effingham, whom he has 
placed in his house, and made to father his quarrel with the 
people of his village, must be regarded as intended for himself, 
and he and his are the sole judges of taste, refinement, manners, 
and elegance. We take leave of these volumes with a feeling 
far more of sorrow than of anger; as friends to our country, to 
justice, and to letters, we earnestly wish that Mr. Cooper had 
not written them; they bring discredit upon his name, and of 
that, the time was when every American was proud. That we 
have not been unjust to him, we appeal to the following extracts 
to prove; though few, they are sufficient to show the spirit of 
the whole : 


“The governing social evil of America is provincialism.” — 


Preface, p. iv. 


“Eve Effingham had yet to learn, that she had just entered into 
the most intolerant society, meaning purely as society, and in con- 
nexion with what are commonly called liberal sentiments in 

Christendom ; — such is the outward appearance which American 
society presents to every stranger, and to every native of the coun- 
try, too, on his return from a residence among the people.” — 
Vol.i., p. 40. 


NO. Vitl—vOL. tV. QS 
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“‘ As the season advanced, our heroine began to look with long- 
ing toward the country. The town life of an American offers little 
to one accustomed to a town life in older and more permanently 
regulated communities, and Eve was heartily weary of crowded 
and noisy balls, (for a few were still given,) belles, the struggles of 
an uninstructed taste, and a representation in which extravagance 
was so seldom relieved by the elegance and convenience of a con- 
dition of society in which more attention is paid to the fitness of 
things.” — Vol. i., p. 126. 


“TI expected to see a capital in New York, and in this I have 
been grievously disappointed. Instead of finding the taste, tone, 
conveniences, architecture, streets, churches, shops, and society of 
a capital, I found a huge expansion of common place things, a 
commercial town, and the most mixed and the least regulated so- 
ciety, that I had ever met with.” — Vol. i., p. 136. 


“ She (Mrs. Abbot) was altogether a droll, and by no means an 
unusual compound of piety, censoriousness, charity, proscription, 
gossip, kindness, meddling, ill nature, and decency.” — Vol. ii., 
p- 16. 


Mrs. Abbot’s children are, Orlando Furioso, Bianca-Alzuma- 
Ann, Roger-Demetrius-Benjamin, Rinaldo-Rinaldini-Timothy, 
and the business of the whole four is, to run from house to 
house, and report to her what her neighbors are doing and talk- 
ing about. 


“No, there is very little unction in that persuasion generally. 
How cold and apathetic they are in these soul-stirring times ! 
Not a sinner has. been writhing on ¢heir floor, I’ll engage, nor a 
wretch transferred into a saint,in the twinkling of an eye, by that 
parson.” — Vol. ii., p. 25. 


“You have yet to learn, Miss Effingham, that men can get to 
be so saturated with liberty, that they become insensible to the 
nicer feelings. The grossest enormities are constantly committed 
in this good republic of ours, under the pretence of being done by 
the public, and for the public.” — Vol. ii., p. 29. 


“In most nations there is a high standard to which man at least 
affects to look ; and acts are extolled, and seemingly appreciated, 
for their naked merits. Little of this exists in America, where no 
man is much praised for himself, but for the purposes of party, or 
to feed national vanity. In the country in which, of all others, po- 
litical opinion ought to be the freest, it is the most persecuted, and 
the community-character of the nation induces every man to think 
he has a right of property in all its fame.” — Vol. ii., p. 65. 


“Mademoiselle Viefville was delighted ; for, after trying the 
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theatres, the churches, sundry balls, the opera, and all the admira- 
ble gayeties of New York, she had recently come to the conclusion 
that America was a very good country pour s’ennuyer, and for very 
little else.”” — Vol. ii., p. 103. 


“ As in certain American cities — she is esteemed the greatest 
belle who can contrive to utter her nursery sentiments in the loud- 
est voice.””— Vol. ii., p. 105. 


“ Though a pretty extensive traveller, I have never been able to 
discover that it is any advantage abroad to be one of the ‘ fourteen 
millions of freemen.’ ” — Vol. ii., p. 115. 


“Many was the secret fling, and biting gibe, that these pious 
devotees passed between themselves, on the subject of so flagrant 
an instance of immorality, [card-playing,| in a family of so high 
moral pretensions; the two worthies not unfrequently concluding 
their comments by repairing to some secret room in a tavern, 
where, after carefully locking the door, and drawing the curtains, 
they would order brandy, and pass a refreshing hour in endeavor- 
ing to relieve each other of the labor of carrying their odd six- 
pences, by means of little shoemaker’s loo.”” — Vol. ii., p. 121. 


“ Nothing is easier, than for an Englishmen to become popular 
in America, especially if his condition in life be above that of the 
vulgar. He has only to declare himself pleased with America ; 
or, to be sincerely hated, to declare himself displeased.” — Vol. 
ii., p. 129. 


“TI do not know whether you were struck with the same pecu- 
liarity, but whenever I felt in the mood to hear high monarchical 
and aristocratical doctrines blindly promulgated, I used to go to 
the nearest American legation.” — Vol. ii., p. 133. 


We especially commend the following to Mr. Cooper’s own 
notice : 


“T could always get along with all the attacks that Europeans 
are so fond of making on the American system, but those which 
they quoted from the mouths of our own diplomatic agents.” — Vol. 
ii., p. 135. 


“In common with all of New York, that town of babbling 
misses, who prattle as water flows, without consciousness or effort, 
and of whiskered masters, who fancy Broadway the world, and the 
flirtations of miniature drawing-rooms, human nature.” — Vol. ii., 
p. 159. 


“The progress of American literature, returned the editor, is 
really astonishing the four quarters of the world. I believe it is 
very generally admitted, now, that our pulpit and bar are at the 
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very summit of these two professions. ‘Then we have much the 
best poets of the age, while eleven of our novelists surpass any of 
all other countries. The American Philosophical Society is, I be- 
lieve, generally considered the most acute learned body now ex- 
tant, unless, indeed, the New York Historical Society may com- 
pete with it, for that honor. Some persons give the palm to one, 
and some to the other; though I myself think it would be difficult 
to decide between them. Then to what a pass has the drama 
risen of late years! Genius is getting to be quite a drug in Ame- 
rica !” — Vol. ii., p. 173. 


“ Between ourselves, I may say, after a close examination of the 
condition of the press in other countries, I have come to the con- 
clusion, that, for talents, taste, candor, philosophy, genius, honesty, 


and truth, the press of the United States stands at the very - 
— Vol. ii, p. 173. 





“What, then, do you deem our greatest error —our weakest 
point? Provincialisms, with their train of narrow prejudices, and 
a disposition to set up mediocrity as perfection, under the double 
influence of an ignorance that unavoidably arises from a want of 
models, and of the irresistible tendency to mediocrity, in a nation 
where the common mind so imperiously rules.” — Vol. ii., p. 175. 


“Tn a nation like this, without a capital, one that is all provinces, 
in which intelligence and tastes are scattered, this common mind 
wants the usual direction, and derives its impulses from the force 
of numbers, rather than from the force of knowledge. Hence the 


fact, that the public opinion never or seldom rises to absolute 
truth.” — Vol. ii., p. 175. 


“The private citizen, who should presume to discuss a political 
question, would be deemed fair game for all who thought differ- 
ently from himself. He would be injured in his pocket, reputation, 
domestic happiness, if possible ; for, in this respect, America is 
much the most intolerant nation I have ever visited — here, it 
seems to be sufficient to justify falsehood, frauds, nay, barefaced 
rascality, to establish that the injured party has had the audacity 
to meddle with public questions, not being what the public chooses 
to call a public man.” — Vol. ii., p. 176. 


“ By the pandects of American society, a man may philosophize 
on love, prattle about it, trifle on the subject, and even analyze the 
passion with a miss in her teens, and yet he shall not allude to it, 
in a discourse with a matron, Well, chacun a son gout; we are, 
indeed, a little peculiar in our usages, and have promoted a-good 


deal of village coquetry, and the flirtations of the may-pole, to the 
drawing-room,” — Vol. ii., p. 179. 
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“Then the approaching marriages at the Wigwam had to run 
the gauntlet, not only of village and county criticisms, but that of 
the mighty emporium itself, as it is the fashion to call the con- 
fused and tasteless collection of flaring red brick houses, marten- 
box churches, and colossal taverns, that stand on the island of Man- 
hattan ; the discussion of marriages being a topic of never-ending 
interest in that well regulated social organization, after the subjects 
of dollars, lots, and wines, have been duly exhausted.” — Vol. ii., 
p. 214, 


We would like to extract the passages which refer to the 
Effinghams, which describe “ their finished air and quiet digni- 
ty, the simple elegance of their carriages and of their attire, the 
party altogether superior to any thing that had yet appeared, 
the accuracy and finish of their Parisian toilette, and the antiquity 
of their families,” and display in such self-complacent terms, their 
superiority, their aristocratic origin, their freedom from the low 
provincialism which marks every thing else American, but we 
can trespass no farther upon our limits; besides, we have already 
made extracts enough to prove that our opinions of the work 
are sustained by the sentiments it contains. 

Had we aimed at a literary criticism of these works, we should 
have had frequent occasion to point out verbal inaccuracies, 
such as the repeated use of wnderstandingly, which does not be- 
long to our language ; of bluff, which is known only as a mari- 
time word; of imperious, instead of imperative, and many 
others ; and we should also have had occasion to contrast the 
flat, feeble, vapid, and unmeaning character of Mr. Cooper’s 
productions, since his self-love and vanity have corroded his 
heart and bedimmed his understanding, with the lofty, spirited, 
and delightful ones of his earlier days. But the literary offences 
seemed to be so completely merged in the moral one, as to be 
undeserving of notice. 
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Art. VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. North American Herpetology ; or Description of the Reptiles 
inhabiting the United States. By Joun Epwarps Hoxsrook, 
M. D., Professor of Anatomy in the Medical College of South 
Carolina. Philadelphia: 1836-1838. 2 vols. 4to. 


Tueret is probably no branch of Natural History which finds 
fewer amateurs, than that which relates to the great class of ani- 
mals, described by Cuvier under the name of reptiles, and which 
have since been subdivided into reptiles and amphibia ; the former 
comprehending serpents and the oviparous quadrupeds, which do 
not respire through gills, the latter including all the oviparous 
quadrupeds which respire either during their whole life, or during 
their first stage of existence only, by the aid of gills, in the same 
manner as fishes. It is unimportant to point out why so little at- 
tention is bestowed upon this class of animals. The deformity of 
toads, the strong contrast of colors in the salamanders, the sly and 
sudden movement of serpents and lizards, are among the least im- 
portant of the causes of the disgust which they generally excite. 

But if we find few attractions in observing the habits of those 
animals, of which some persons cannot bear even the sight, it is 
not so, when we come to observe them in the works of anatomists 
and naturalists. We then see that these animals, which seemed 
to have been produced by nature, as it were in her anger, present 
a most instructive interior organization, by the double relation of the 
harmony which exists in every being between its organization and 
its habits, and that of the relations which exist between beings 
differing widely from each other. The family of the Batrachia, 
for example, (which comprehends the animals analogous to the 
frog,) presents, in different periods of their life, forms so different, 
and interior organization so different, that it is impossible to re- 
cognise in the animal which comes from the egg, the characters of 
that from which it proceeds. Every thing is different; the tadpole 
resembles fishes, in the form of its body, and in its mode of respira- 
tion, and is herbivorous; whereas the adult animal respires by 
lungs, is carnivorous, and has four legs. 

But we proceed no further in our general remarks on Herpeto- 
logy, deeming it more appropriate torefer our readers to the work 
of Dr. Holbrook, in which they will find the most ample details 
upon the general anatomy of reptiles. It is, however,more particu- 
larly in another point of view, that the two splendid volumes al- 
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ready published of his work are to be recommended. The object 
proposed by the author being not to give the natural history of 
reptiles generally, but that of the reptiles of the United States, 
we naturally expect to find him bestowing his principal care upon 
the descriptive part of his work; and in this respect nothing could 
be better done. The descriptions of the different species of tor- 
toises, lizards, toads, serpents, etc., found in our country, are given 
with the greatest exactness, from living subjects, with colored 
plates, executed in a superior style, by an able artist. Each de- 
scription is accompanied with details of the habits and geographi- 
cal distribution of the animal, following the drawing. This cir- 
cumstance alone cannot fail to secure to the American Herpetolo- 
gy the most general favor, even among persons who do not wish 
to make a profound study of reptiles, for if they are not loved, they 
are feared, and every one must be interested to know how far the 
terror they inspire is well founded. 

It is, however, to science itself that the author renders an im- 
mense service, in giving the description from living subjects of 
animals, of which a great number at the present day are known 
only from mutilated skins, or preparations changed and discolored 
by alcohol. The naturalists of Europe, especially, must be grate- 
ful to him for his drawings, so true to life, and exact descriptions 
of the reptiles of a large part of this continent; still more, when 
he shall make known, as he promises, the results of his anatomi- 
cal researches upon each one of the subjects described by him. 
We cannot but hope that Dr. Holbrook will be followed in his la- 
bors by the young naturalists of our country, and the whole field 
of our natural history be as thoroughly explored as this division of 
it has been done byhim. Wehope soon to have occasion tothank 
some one for laying open to us the mysteries connected with the 
birth of that most curious animal, the Diadelphis Virginiana. 





2. A Manual of Conchology, according to the system laid down by 
Lamarck ; with the late improvements by De Blainville. Exem- 
plified and arranged for the use of Students. By Tuomas 
Wyatt, M. A. New York: 1838. Harper and Brothers. 8vo. 
pp- 191. 


ImaGineE a collection of two hundred shells as types, arranged 
in order, each one accompanied with a catalogue, and descriptions 
of a great number of species which have characteristic affinities 
with the specimen, and it gives a correct idea of the work whose 
title is cited above. It should also be understood, that the speci- 
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mens are represented by colored figures, perfectly well done, and 
representing as correctly as can be wished, the brilliant exuvia of 
the mollusca, whose splendor and liveliness of colors, blending of 
shades, delicacy of structure and form, varnish of exterior, and 
pearly lustre of interior surface, in a great number of cases, would 
require more than an artist’s pencil to give them the perfect appear- 
ance of nature. Upon this the author himself remarks in his intro- 
duction : 

“Tn this manual of conchology, we have endeavored to give a free translation of 
Lamarck’s system, as simplified by De Blainville, and in order to facilitate as much 
as possible the study of this beautiful and interesting science, we have divided it 
into four classes— Annelides, Cirrhipedes, Conchifera, and Mollusca. To each 
class we have assigned its various families, to each family its genera, and to each 
genus its living species, thereby making it plain, and within the reach of the mean- 
est capacity. A type of almost every genus is given, excepting only those shells 
which, from their similarity to other genera, may be easily classed.” 

In a work “ arranged for the use of students,” and which treats 
of a subject “ which has become one of the requisites of a finished 
education,” we should have been pleased to see a somewhat de- 
tailed introduction upon the organization and classification of the 
shells, and the animals which inhabit them. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that the author having selected for his subject rather the 
class of shells than of mollusca, many of the latter must necessarily 
be excluded from his work. This is a great inconvenience, as will 
readily be understood, when we read in the introduction, “ Paint- 
ing draws from some of these animals many colors, valuable not 
so much for their beauty as- their usefulness, as Chinese ink and 
sepia,” and call to mind, that the sepia having no exterior shell, 
cannot be described in a treatise of conchology. 





3. Die Infusions thierchen als volkommene Organismen. 4to. mit 
Atlas von 64 colorirten Kupfern. in Folio. Von C. G. Enren- 
Berc. Leipzig: 1838. 


Tue descriptive part of this work is in French and Latin, and it 
is one of such importance in the history of nature, and as yet so 
little known among us, that we are induced to give a fuller ac- 
count than common of the subject of which it treats. 

In presenting it to the French Academy of Sciences, at their 
meeting on the 27th of last August, M. de Humboldt made several 
observations upon the riches of the materials offered by the re- 
searches of Mr. Ehrenberg, which embrace the often complicated 
anatomy of the tzfusoria, their teeth, their digestive organs, made 
more evident by being fed upon indigo and carmine, their eyes, 
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the traces of their nervous system, their geographical distribution 
on the globe, their connexion with the accumulation of silex and 
iron, their influence upon the production of dumus, and upon the 
phosphorescence of the sea, considered as the effect of slight 
electrical discharges, etc. 

Mr. Ehrenberg had an opportunity of observing the different 
forms of infusoria beneath the surface of the earth in three conti- 
nents —in Europe; in Africa, (Egypt, Nubia, Dongola, Abyssi- 
nia) during six years; in Syria, and in Northern Asia, whilst tra- 
velling with Mr. De Humboldt from the Caspian sea and the north 
of the Ural to the Altai and the province of lli and Chinese Dzon- 
garia. These vast countries contain many living species, which 
are found in millions in a fossil state in other latitudes, even on the 
other side of the equator. 

It is known to every one, that by the aid of the microscope, there 
may be seen in water which has been exposed for some time to the 
open air, minute animated beings, generally very transparent, and 
presenting an organization more or less simple. To these diminu- 
tive beings the name of infusoria has been given, because they are 
considered to be produced by the infusion of animal or vegetable 
matter in the water. The popular interest recently acquired by 
the solar microscope, and still more by the oxy-hydrogen micro- 
scope, induces us to believe that all our readers have sufficient 
knowledge of the microscopic animalcula, to be interested in the 
discoveries which have recently been made in the part of natural 
history, which relates to them. The number of species of these 
minute beings is far greater than would at first be imagined. In 
Professor Ehrenberg’s recent magnificent work, figures of more 
than six hundred and fifty species of these animals are given. 
Among them many are covered with a shield or corselet, which 
Mr. Kiitzing, and afterwards Mr. Ehrenberg, and the celebrated 
chemist Rose, ascertained to be formed of silex. 

This discovery authorized the expectation that the fossil bones 
of infusoria might be found, or, to speak more exactly, their re- 
mains deprived of animal matter, at the bottom of the ponds in 
which these creatures live in great numbers. It was, therefore, 
easy to credit the assertion of Mr. Fischer, when he announced 
that on the peat lands of Franzensbad, in Bohemia, he had just 
ascertained that a bed of siliceous matter found there in great 
abundance, was formed entirely of the corselets of infusoria. This 
discovery was made in 1836. A specimen of the same substance 
was examined the same year by Mr. Ehrenberg, and since then, 
the fossil enfusoria have had a place in the scientific annals of every 
country. 

Since that time, numerous discoveries have been made by mi- 
croscopic examination of different mineral. substances. The fossils 
of Fischer might be regarded as in a somewhat recent state. But 
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when afterward, Mr. Ehrenberg, guided by his extraordinary spirit 
of investigation, discovered that polishing slate, semi-opal, silex, 
and some other mineral substances, were formed, in a great mea- 
sure, of remains of the same nature, these immediately acquired a 
character of high antiquity. The greater part of the fossil species 
have their analogous species in fresh water, in the Baltic, and in 
the ocean. 

At different epochs, in the time of famine, the Laplanders have 
mixed a farinaceous mineral substance [bergmehl] with the flour of 
grain, to make bread. Examined with the microscope, this sub- 
stance, which the Laplanders regard as a gift of the great Spirit of 
the Woods, is found to be composed entirely of fossil infusoria, 
more or less imperfectly preserved. It may give an idea of the 
diminutiveness of these animalcula, to state that this siliceous fari- 
na is as impalpable as wheat flour. In 1833, Berzelius, the distin- 
guished chemist, analyzed this extraordinary substance, and disco- 
vered that it was composed of silex and animal matter, but it was 
not imagined by any one, that it was entirely formed of animal- 
cula; that the ground from which it was taken was nothing but a 
vast cemetery, filled with the remains of an incalculable number 
of little animals that had ceased to exist centuries before. Lately, 
as was stated in the American Journal of Science and Arts, for 
October, these fossils have been discovered in great quantities in 
America, and their localities pointed out by Professors Bailey and 
Hitchcock. 

Many of the rocks which contain fossil ¢nfusoria, appear to have 
been exposed to the action of volcanic fires, without having under- 
gone an alteration of form. This will be easily understood, when 
it is considered that pure silex is, of all substances, the one which 
longest resists the action of heat. The experiments made directly 
upon these mineral coverings of the animalcula by the learned 
Berlin naturalist, show us what an extreme heat they can bear 
without suffering any change. 

In marshes, there is annually found a deposit of a brown sub- 
stance of an earthy appearance. This deposit is composed of ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, and often contains the corselet infusoria. 
Heated in a porcelain oven, this substance becomes successively 
black and red. When in this last state, it exhibiis, when examined 
with the microscope, the siliceous corselet, more or less perfect, 
and colored by the oxide of iron. Exposed to the tests of the most 
powerful acids, and of the alcalis, it does not dissolve, but the ef- 
fect of the acid is to bleach it so thoroughly, that it acquires the 
perfect appearance of bergmehi. Exposed to the greatest heat 
which chemistry can produce, it manifests the beginning of fusion, 
probably from the silex not being completely pure. In the parts 
which are only heaped together by the heat, all the characteristics 
of form continue to be recognised. 
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These observations may appear but little interesting to persons 
who require to see in every scientific discovery, a practical result. 
But minds which love to admire nature in the simple means which 
she employs to effect her object, will find in the foregoing, a grand 
subject of contemplation. Is it not astonishing, when the largest 
animals have often left but imperfect traces of their existence on 
our globe at very remote periods, that creatures so small* as to be 
invisible without the aid of the finest microscope, should be heaped 
together and preserved for centuries in their original forms, when 
every thing around them has suffered the irresistible influence of 
time? Ought we not to acknowledge here, as in all other scien- 
tific discoveries, the wisdom of the creator? Instead of giving, as 
in the case of the mollusca, a thick shell, capable of leaving its im- 
print after its destruction, it gave to the infusoria an envelope inde- 
structible by mechanical action, by reason of its thinness and of its 
hardness, and indestructible by time, by reason of its nature. In 
making choice of silex, the best material within our knowledge 
was chosen. 

Mr. Ehrenberg has specimens of all the substances in which 
fossil énfusoria had been discovered. Beside those already cited, 
he has several varieties of dergmehl, which he gathered in the dif- 
ferent saline waters of Germany. It appears that all salt springs 
contain animalcula in greater or less quantity. But the most re- 
markable part of his collection is, a series of specimens of living 
infusoria, with the siliceous corselets and their debris after they 
have been subjected successively to the action of heat and of acids. 

A very remarkable fact which results from the experiments of 
Mr. Ehrenberg is, that when the living infusoria are bleached by 
the process above spoken of, and exposed anew to a strong heat, 
they are again colored ochry red by the oxide of iron. This cir- 
cumstance would seem to prove, that iron is found in the siliceous 
matter, in a state of combination unknown in chemistry. 

The most common kinds of infusoria are the navicularie and 
the bacillarie. The first has the shape of a weaver’s shuttle; the 
second is nearly that of a discus; many of these discuses are 
sometimes found heaped up like piles of money. These infusoria, 
when alive, have not generally the active motions which commonly 
characterize the infusoria usually found in water; it would even 
be difficult to distinguish them from fossil cnfusoria, if they had 
not many cavities, colored green, which Mr. Ehrenberg considers 
as stomachs; and ovaries, which sometimes are largely deve- 
loped. Another common form somewhat resembles the sole of a 
large shoe, that is, a very elongated oval; at each extremity is 
found an opening. This form is figured in the American Journal 
of Science, for last October. These three forms are very common 


* Ehrenberg calculated that polishing slate contained about forty-one thousand 
million of animalcula in a cubic inch. 
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in polishing slate, in the siliceous substance of Franzensbad, and 
in the earthy deposite of Bilin. The property which the latter 
possesses, when it is well closed, of preserving alive the animal- 
cula contained in it, has afforded Mr. Ehrenberg an opportunity of 
showing to the naturalists of Paris and London, the living nfusoria 
and their debris reduced to fossils. ‘The portion of this earthy 
matter which he has with him, has been kept in a tin box about 
eighteen months, without appearing to cause any injury to the di- 
minutive beings enclosed in it. 

This work of Mr. Ehrenberg must now have great interest to 
to our own naturalists, from the discoveries daily making, of the 
same nature, in different parts of our country. 





4. A Treatise on the Microscope. By Sir Davin Brewster, 
K. G. H., LL. D., F. R.S., ete. Edinburgh: 1837. A. &C. 
Black. pp. 193. 


WE wish to direct public attention to Sir David Brewster’s 
treatise on the microscope, because it is so admirably adapted to 
give a clear idea of the means by which the most interesting dis- 
coveries have recently been made in that part of creation invisible 
to our unassisted organs of vision. This work, as its title fairly 
indicates, contains no theoretical observations upon the theory of 
light, or upon the manner in which vision is effected. The author, 
in the whole course of his treatise, is an adroit artist, who, under 
the eyes ofthe reader, constructs microscopes, at first very simple, 
afterwards more and more complicated, whilst he is at the same 
time instructing him how to make use of these several instru- 
meuts. Among the simple microscopes which he mentions, that 
formed of a fluid lens deserves to be remarked, on account of the 
facility with which any one can construct it, even at the moment, 
when he wishes to examine a minute object. A drop taken on a 
pin’s head from a glass of water, and placed in a small hole made 
in a piece of brass or other metal, forms then a kind of lens, and 
the smaller, the more perfect it is. By placing a drop of turpen- 
tine varnish upon a small plate of very thin and perfectly clear 
glass, a plane-convex lens is instantaneously formed ; this wiil be- 
come double convex if another similar drop is put on the oppusite 
face of the plate. This simple microscope is very serviceable in 
the study of botany, entomology, etc.; the durability of the lens 
must naturally depend upon the volatileness of the liquid used. 
Persons who interest themselves in observations with the micros- 
cope, especially those who desire to make researches upon this 
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miniature world, which could be contained in a thimble, could not 
find a better guide than this work of Sir David Brewster, whose 
name alone is the highest recommendation. 





5. Sermons. By Henry Mevvitt, B. D., Minister of Camden 
Chapel, Camberwell, etc., etc. Edited by the Right Reverend 
C. P. MecIuvaine, D.D., etc. New York: 1838. Swords & 
Stanford. 8vo. pp. 567. 


Tnese sermons deserve to be honorably distinguished from the 
mass of contributions to this department of Christian literature. 
It is not our purpose to give an analysis of the contents of the vo- 
lume, nor even to notice particular discourses or passages contain- 
ing opinions and sentiments, which we think not quite correct. 
There is considerable variety in the topics treated; the general 
strain of the discourses is in harmony with the scheme of christian 
doctrine taught by the Church; and the volume is one likely to be 
read with interest and edification by the more cultivated class of 
readers. 

The author is a distinguished popular preacher in the suburbs 
of London; and these sermons give abundant evidence of a clear, 
acute, and vigorous intellect, and of a rich fancy generally con- 
trolled by good judgment. Without any thing new or very stri- 
king in the matter of the thoughts presented, they are yet original 
in best, if not the only good, meaning of the word, especially as 
applied to sermons — they are the author’s own thoughts, and the 
combination and utterance is his own. There is much eloquence, 
too, and many passages might be cited as the perfection of elo- 
quence of a certain kind ; but it is not the highest kind; it is of 
the artificial or merely rhetorical kind — often speaking more to 
the ear and to the fancy, than to the imagination and the heart. 
The style is clear and forcible, though at the same time somewhat 
stately and ambitious, aud deformed by frequent mannerisms, of 
the sort so often met with in the sermons of Chalmers. 

The following passages from the sermon on the “ Power of Re- 
ligion to strengthen the human intellect” is interesting in itself, 
and may serve as a favorable specimen of the author’s manner of 
thinking : 

“ But if it be for the enlargement of the mind and the strengthening of its facul- 
ties, that acquaintance should be made with ponderous and far-stretching truths, it 
must be clear that the knowledge of the bible outdoes all other knowledge, in bringing 
round such result. Wedeny not that great effects may be wrought on the peasantry 


of a land by that wondrous diffusion of general information which is now going for- 
ward through the instrumentality of the press. It is not possible that our penny maga- 
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zines should be carrying to the workshop of the artisan, and the cottage of the la- 
borer, an actual liLrary of varied intelligence, without producing an universal out- 
stretch of mind, whether for good or whether for evil. But if a population could 
be made a bible-reading population, we argue that it would be made a far more 
thinking and a far more intelligent population than it will ever become through the 
turning its attention on simplified sciences and abbreviated histories . .. . And thus 
believing that efforts to disseminate knowledge may cause a general calling forth of 
the mental powers of our population, we have no other feeling but that of pleasure in 
the survey of these efforts. It is indeed possible — and of this we have our fears 
— that, by sending a throng of publications tothe fireside of the cottager, you ma 
draw him away from the bible, which has heretofore been specially the poor man’s 
book, and thus inflict upon him, as we think, an intellectual injury, full as well as a 
moral. But in the argument now in hand, we only uphold the superiority of scrip- 
tural knowledge, as compared with any other, when the alone object proposed is that 
of developing and improving the thinking powers of mankind ... . Living, as we 
do, in days when intellectual and scriptural are set down, practically, as opposite 
terms, and it seems to be admitted-as an axiom, that to civilize and christianize, to 
make men intelligent and to make men religious, are things which have no necessa- 
ry, nor even possible connexion, it is well that we sometimes revert to the matter of 
fact: and whilst every stripling is boasting that a great enlargement of mind is com- 
ing on a nation, through the pouring into all its dwellings a tide of general infor- 
mation, it is right to uphold the forgotten position, that, in caring for man as an im- 
mortal being, God cared for him as an intellectual; and that, if the bible were but 
read by our artisans and peasantry, we should be surrounded by a far more enlight- 
ened and intelligent population than will appear on this land, when the school- 
master, with his countless magazines, shall have gone through it in its length and 
in its breadth.” — pp. 140-146. 


We have mentioned the name of Chalmers. There is much in 
the reading of Melvill to remind one of Chalmers. Besides the 
mannerisms of expression common to them both, they are some- 
what alike in the full, stately, and sometimes timid and ambitious 
movement of their style, and in the richness of their amplifications. 
Yet there is a difference between them: Melvill is, we think, the 
better writer; Chalmers, the superior mind. Melvill has fewer 
faults; his language is more direct, his style more clear, and there 
is a higher rhetorical finish about it. You will find, perhaps, also, 
a greater number of distinct thoughts, combined and brought out 
in a due co-ordination and sequence, in a sermon of Melvill’s, than 
in one of Chalmers’s; but in Chalmers’s, the thought is richer, 
more original, more profound, more comprehensive — awakening 
a higher activity of the intellect. Both abound in amplification ; 
but the amplification of Melvill is chiefly rhetorical— often, indeed, 
merely verbal repetition, and at the most, seldom showing any 
thing higher than the aggregation and association of images by the 
faucy : in Chalmers, the intellect continues grappling with the 
thought, putting it in new, more striking, and beautiful lights — 
the fancy not only bringing her accumulation of images and illus- 
trations— but often the highest exertion of the imagination is seen 
combining, fuzing, and giving life to the whole. 

We can easily believe that we should have listened to one of 
Melvill’s sermons with a high degree of pleasure; but having 
heard it, we should possess it all; we should never care to read it. 
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After hearing a sermon from Chalmers, we should feel that 
we had possessed ourselves, indeed, of all the positions, all the 
thoughts ; but we should still wish to read it once, for the pleasure 
of noting more calmly the richness of his combinations, the gor- 
geous amplitude of his illustrations, and the singular blending in 
the play of the faculties, of Intellect, Fancy, and Imagination. 
But we are reminded of one other great preacher of this age, whose 
keen, polished, and powerful intellect — cultivated, elegant, and clas- 
sical taste — compact, vigorous, and beautiful logic, fuzed together, 
and vivified by a fervid imagination, produced results of eloquence 
which we should not only have heard with pleasure, but may recur 
to as studies, with perpetual delight and improvement: this was 
Robert Hall —a man who, if happier circumstances had favored, 
would, we believe, have left more enduring monuments of intel- 
lectual greatness in certain departments of production, than an 

that the age has bequeathed to us. 





6. Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Genesis, designed 
as a general help to Biblical reading and instruction. By GeorcE 
Busu, Professor of Hebrew and: Oriental Literature in the New 
York City University. New York: 1838, In2 vols. Vol. 1. 
pp. 364. 


Tue favorite object of Professor Bush is to produce commenta- 
ries, not unworthy the scholar, but which will be also practical and 
instructive enough, and cheap enough, for readers at large. His 
aim is high and difficult, but worthy of all praise; and to his general 
execution of it, we are ready to bear the testimony of decided ap- 
probation. He has, of course, a more trying task in Genesis, than 
in Joshua and Judges; his notes upon which we commended in 
our last number. Genesis is, if we may so say, full of the premi- 
ses of revelation, and the character assigned these premises natu- 
rally governs and determines every system of theology. Genesis, 
also, is a domain in which the natural as well as moral philosopher, 
has largely expatiated. Professor Bush must be an adroit pilot, to 
guide his reader unharmed through all the perils and temptations 
of such a book of destiny and speculation. In the main, we are 
happy to say, he is unusually fortunate; escaping Scylla, without 
falling into Charybdis. 

More real learning and genuine common sense will not be found 
in any condensed commentary on Genesis, in the English lan- 
guage: and especially will no commentary of its pretensions be 
found, united with more freedom from system-worship, and un- 
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doubted reverence for scripture as the actually revealed will of 
God —the will of God so revealed, as to be an original and divine 
authority, and not poor man’s reflections on it, according to the 
most improved Socinian theory of inspiration. Such freedom and 
reverence are, in our view, the two very foremost requisites 
of an interpreter of scripture; and we give Mr. Bush no more 
praise than we think his due, when we say, we know no one, 
among our American interpreters, who possesses then more fully. 
If he is in danger of erring occasionally, it is, perhaps, in not 
speaking out with a strength, in which most orthodox theologians 
would cheerfully sustain him, and in an unasked and gainless com- 
plaisance to philosophers. 

For example, we find him abandoning “ Elohim,” and “ us,’ 
(Gen. i. 26,) as not bearing upon questions about the Godhead. 
True, these are not palpable proofs of a Trinity ; yet we are quite 
inclined to the belief, that they are forms of phraseology which 
would not have been employed, if the Godhead were such an ab- 
solute unity, (or rather wnicity,) as the Socinians make it; who 
seem to try to refine the Deity down to a very point. 

Then we find him saying, (on p. 26,) “It is a matter rather of 
rational inference, than of express revelation, that the material 
universe was created out of nothing.” We had always thought that 
“of Bim, and through Him, and to Him, are ail things,’’* and 
“things which are seen were not made of things which do ap- 
pear,”’t amounted to something more than a “ rational inference.” 

We are sorry to see our author, (as on p. 184,) again merely re- 
commending an improvement in the punctuation of our common 
English Bibles. Why not let us have his own punctuation at once ? 
for be the words of our common version never so invariable, the 
points, and the dtalics of it, have been undergoing modifications ever 
since 1611; and we do not understand how there can be any pre- 
sumption in approaching them, with a critic’s hand. 

We hope Professor Bush does not mean to keep stereotyped 
prefaces ready for his volumes, as they severally appear. A por- 
tion of the preface to his volume on Joshua and Judges is trans- 
ferred to this, and with it his former claim, “that, after every 
abatement, much will be fouud in the ensuing pages, not to be met 
with any where else.” We trust he does not intend to make this 
claim a standing one; for we have formed an impression of his 
modesty and candor which we are anxions to prolong. 


? 


* Rom. xi. 36. + Heb. xi. 3. 
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7. Carver's Travels in Wisconsin. From the third London edi- 
tion. New York: 1838. Harperand Brothers. 8vo. pp. 376. 


Tuts work contains the record of a tour made through the re- 
gion of the northwestern lakes seventy years ago. Its author, Jo- 
nathan Carver, was born in 1732, at Stillwater, then in “the pro- 
vince of Connecticut, but now in New York,” and was descended 
from William Joseph Carver, of Wigan, in Lancashire, who was 
rewarded for his services in the British army in Ireland, with the 
first government of that “ province.” Having served as a captain 
in the English provincial army, which was disbanded after the 
treaty of Versailles, in 1763, by which the northwestern territory 
was surrendered from France to England, he commenced his jour- 
ney through the northwest for the purpose of discovery. Impelled, 
at first, by a spirit of adventure, he gained, during his sojourn 
among the then powerful tribes of the Chippewas and Sioux, such 
an influence, by his prowess and address, that he was constituted a 
chief, and received an extensive grant of land, which has been 
since well known as the “ Carver Grant,” and the foundation of a 
claim now pending in that quarter. In common with the pioneers 
of that day, he had endured extraordinary hardships, and encoun- 
tered perils in the public service ; and having prepared his journal, 
he embarked for England in 1769, with a view to obtain reim- 
bursement from the English government, for individual expenses 
which he had incurred for its benefit. In this, however, he was 
disappointed, and, lingering through a life of deprivation, he finally 
perished from actual poverty, in the city of London. 

The journal of Carver contains a topographical description of 
that country, and an account of its natural history, and the Indian 
tribes, which is the result of his personal observations. It is writ- 
ten in a plain and quaint style, without the incredible statements 
which abound in the work of La Hontan, or the flowing and grace- 
ful eloquence of Charlevoix. Carver was a modest and true- 
hearted man. Some of his facts, however, we should be inclined 
to discredit. These he recites on the authority of the Indians, 
which, by the way, isin many instances no authority at all. Among 
other things, he alludes to a storm of ink, which rained on the town 
of Detroit in 1762, a portion of which was bottled and used for 
writing. This was said to have been ominous of the Pontiac 
war —a kind of shower which would seem better adapted to our 
own age of scribbling and printing. The work is, however, in the 
main, as satisfactory as could be expected, considering the circum- 
stances under which it was prepared, and gives us an interesting 
account of the northwest, when under the dominion of Great Bri- 
tain. The English editions were inscribed to Sir Joseph Banks, 
the author’s friend and patron. It is well printed, and embel- 
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lished with maps, engravings illustrative of natural history, Indian 
implements and costume, and a likeness of the author. We com- 
mend it to those who are interested in the subject. 





8. Memoire sur la Cause et les Effets de la Fermentation Alco- 
olique et Aceteuse. Par Mons. Turpin, lu a |’Academie des Sci- 
ences de Paris. Seance du Lundi, 20 Adut, 1838. 


A.THoueH this memoir is not exactly of the class of literary pro- 
ductions we have usually noticed, still as it makes known some new 
and highly interesting facts, it seemed to us not out of place, to in- 
troduce it to our readers. 

On examining with a microscope the phenomena which take 
place in the fermentation of beer, it is discovered, that the produc- 
tion of alcohol and carbonic acid, into which the farinaceous part of 
the barley is transformed, in other words, the substance which con- 
stitutes the wort, is a simple consequence of an act of vegetation. 
This beautiful discovery was made very recently, by Mr. Cagniard 
Latour. Mr. Turpin, who has particularly distinguished himself 
by his skill in the use of the microscope, repeated the experiments 
of his learned compatriot, and communicated the results of his ob- 
servations to the French Academy of Sciences, at their ‘meeting, 
ou the 20th of August last. These results are published in the 
weekly report of the Academy, and are full of curious facts. The 
following extract from them wili be sufficient to show the nature of 
Mr. Turpin’s experiments, and at the same time give an idea of 
the important part performed by leaven in the act of fermenta- 
tion : 

If a certain quantity of fermented yeast is added to the new 
wort of beer, which already contains a certain quantity of yeast 
globules, arising from the small portion of fecula which constitute 
the perisperm in barley, the microscopic globules with which this 
yeast is furnished develop themselves like a forest of young plants, 
springing from seed sown in a good soil, and produce moniliform 
vegetable shoots, composed of five or six joints, with a tendency to 
branch. While the vegetation continues, the fermentation conti- 
nues with proportional force; when the first ceases, the second 
ceases also. Hence is seen why the quantity of yeast increases in 
consequence of fermentation; the more active the fermentation 
has been, the more abundant must be the product. 

In the fermentation upon which brewing depends, vegetable in- 
fusoria are developed ; on the other hand, in some other fermenta- 
tions, they are animalcula. In both cases, the little organized be- 
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ings, in feeding upon the substance in fermentation, separate the 
elementary principles of which it is formed. In the case of beer, 
the vegetables, which Mr. Turpin calls torula cerevisia, transform 
sugar into alcohol, and carbonic acid. The escape of the latter, 
as has long been known, produces the effervescence. 





9. Home Education. By Isaac Taytor. First American, from 
the second London edition. New York: 1838. D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 322. 


In speaking of such a book as this, upon such a subject, we are in 
danger of swelling our remarks to a volume. It is so full of pure 
thoughts, sound principles, and important suggestions upun a mat- 
ter of the highest moment, we would gladly go beyond our limits 
and point out its merits in detail. As we cannot do this to any 
extent, we will do something better, and heartily recommend the 
work to the attention of the public; and we shall feel that we 
have done no small service to the community, if we are instrumen- 
tal in causing it to be more extensively read and followed. 

The author is no stickler for some new system of his own inven- 
tion; he does not believe that he has discovered the long sought 
royal road to knowledge ; he has studied the nature of the human 
mind, and watched its development in his own children, and 
this volume is the result of his study, and his practical observation 
upon intellectual culture. To this branch of education it is wholly 
confined, to the exclusion of religious and moral culture, not, as he 
observes in his introduction, that he assigns to them a subordinate 
place, but, for reasons which he does not give, he leaves for the 
present those subjects which he recognises as of “‘ supreme impor- 
tance.” Although the work treats particularly of home education, 
the author does not come forth as its champion in opposition to 
public education; he frankly acknowledges the advantage of school 
discipline, as a general rule, for boys, and claims the no less ob- 
vious advantages of home, as the best school for girls. But while 
he acknowledges as above the general advantages of public educa- 
tion for boys, he maintains that home education, even for them, 
may often produce some beneficial results not to be derived from 
schools ; and we confess, that strong as we are in the cause of 
public education, we are glad to see this obvious truth placed on 
the right ground. A consideration of the difference in the capacity 
and dispositions of children, and of the great purposes to be effect- 
ed by education, will suggest to every one the principal arguments 
urged by our author in favor of his position. The reasoning may 
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be stronger in its application to England than to our country, but 
it has its force here, and we are by no means disposed to deny the 
Justice of his conclusion, that 


“The school-bred man is of one sort, and the home-bred man of another; the 
community has need of both, nor could any measures be much more to be depreca- 
ted, nor any tyranny of fashion more to be resisted, than such as should render 
public education from first to last compulsory and universal.” 


Still more heartily do we concur in the sentiments of the follow- 
ing extract : 


“Girls shculd then be educated at home, with a constant recollection that their 
brothers, and the future companions of their lives, are at the same time at school, 
making certain acquisitions, indeed, dipping into the Greek drama, and the like, 
but receiving a very partial training of the mind in the best sense; or, perhaps, 
only such a training as chance may direct; and that they will return to their 
homes, wanting in genuine sentiment, and in the refinements of the heart. Gurls 
well taught at home, may tacitly compel their brothers to feel, if not to confess, 
when they return from school, that, although they may have gone some way be- 
yond their sisters in mere scholarship, or in mathematical proficiency, they are 
——y inferior to them in variety of information, in correctness of taste, and in 
general maturity of understanding, as well as in propriety of conduct, in self-go- 
vernment, in steadiness and elevation of principle, and in force and depth of feel- 
ing. With young men of ingenuous tempers, this consciousness of their sisters’ 
superiority in points which every day they will be more willing to deem important, 
may be turned to the best account under a discreet parental guidance, and may 
become the means of the most beneficial reaction in their moral sentiments.” 


We must again lament the necessity of leaving unsaid so much 
of what we wished to say of this delightful book, particularly of 
the two admirable chapters on “ Happiness, the necessary condi- 
tion of home education,” and “ Family love and order ;” those on 
the “‘ Three Periods of early life,” and those containing an “ Ana- 
lysis of the Intellectnal Faculties, so far as relates to the culture of 
each.” In the conclusion of the volume are found many original 
suggestions on the culture of the conceptive faculty, in connexion 
with language, the training of the sense of resemblance and rela- 
tion, the perception of analogy and the expansion of the reasoning 
faculties, all of them indicating a philosophic spirit, and a profound 
study of the human mind. Before dismissing this admirable book, 
we must beg leave to make another short extract, it is so full of 
practical wisdom, and may be of so much practical service : 

“Whatever certainty parents may have of securing’ future competence, or even 
affluence, for their children, there can be no doubt— at least I have none— of the 
desirableness, in regard as well to physical health as to the moral sentiments, and 
even the finest intellectual tastes, of a practical concernment with domestic duties. 
A substantial feminine industry, and a manual acquaintance with the routine of 
family comfort, gives solidity to the muscular system, and solidity also to the judg- 
ment ; — it dispels romantic and morbid sensitiveness, inspires personal indepen- 
dence, dismisses a thousand artificial solicitudes, breaks through sickly selfishness, 
and, in a word, gives a tranquil consistency to the mind, on the basis of which all 
the virtues and graces of the female character may securely rest.” 

We hope that every one who has read the first paragraph in 
“Home as Found,” will read the foregoing, and judge of the con- 
trast in the two pictures. 
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10. American Education, or Strictures on the Nature, Necessity, and 
Practicability of a System of National Education, suited to the 
United States. By Rev. Bensamin O. Peers. With an Intro- 
ductory Letter, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D. New York: 
1838. John 8. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 364. 


WE make it a rule to read every work, especially every Ameri- 
can work, on the subject of education, which issues from the press ; 
and without this rule, the clarum et venerabile nomen, which stands 
on the title page, as the sponsor of the volume now in hand, would 
have been sufficient to call our attention to it. It is a work which 
is very properly introduced to public notice, under so high a sanc- 
tion, for its great object is to impress upon the citizens of our coun- 
try the value and importance of general education, established upon 
the great principles of Christianity, and which shall lead not only 
to all useful knowledge, but also to a familiar acquaintance with 
the sacred scriptures, and a practical observance of their injunc- 
tions. The cause is one of the highest consequence, and it is not 
feebly supported by Mr. Peers, although it might have been more 
powerfully. To all who have made the subject a study, his work 
offers nothing new ; to those who have not before given it atten- 
tion, it will be found highly instructive and valuable. 





11. Stanley, or the Recollections of a Man of the World. Phila- 
delphia: 1838. Lea & Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tus work strikes us as chiefly noticeable for the undeniable 
tokens of superior power (and therein of promise for the future) 
on the part of its author. Who he is, we have no conception, and 
we shall speak of the book as it presents itself to us — as the first 
work of a new and unknown writer. Considered in itself, as a 
whole, and as a work of art, it is, we think, imperfect — deficient 
in artistical construction. It is clearly, however, the production of 
an original, vigorous, and richly cultivated mind. The style of 
cultivation displayed is, indeed, for this country, singularly choice 
and rare; such as instantly awakens our most genial good-will and 
respect. This sentiment is heightened by the manifestation of 
equally rare powers of original reflection, and independent think- 
ing — of opinions, tastes, and sentiments, formed, not adopted. 

We have said the book is defective in its construction as a work 
of art. To make our meaning clear, we must give a glance — it 
can be only a glance — at the outline of the story. 
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Stanley, the hero, emerges from college, and finds his youthful 
hopes of love disappointed ; the literary fame, which love had in- 
spired him to seek and win, becomes worthless; he casts off the 
thought of both, and with a cold heart and calm bearing takes his 
position as a man of the world in the upper circles of society, in 
which his family and circumstances place him. Here he meets 
with a remarkable person, distinguished for high breeding and 
eminent abilities —a considered member of the highest society, 
who turns out to be the master-spirit of an organized body of 
swindlers and gamblers, and who had some years before fraudu- 
lently dispossessed Stanley’s father of immense estates. This fact, 
however, is only gradually unfolded ; and the incidents connected 
with this development, and with the struggle of Stanley to unravel 
the mystery and regain the defrauded estates, make up a story of 
intense interest, full of strange Castle-of-Udolpho scenes, and of 
tragic events. 

The development of the story is interrupted by numerous din- 
ner-table and evening-party dialogues and disquisitions upon an 
infinity of topics pertaining to speculation, to art, to literature, and 
to life. In these, without stopping to notice particularly some 
noble truths, nobly set out, and some heresies (as we deem 
them) of opinion put forward as true, we discover the finest fruits 
of the high talents and rich cultivation of the author. But here it 
it is precisely that his defects as an artist are apparent. There is 
a want of proportion between the mysterious elements of the story 
and these long conversations: they come in at the very time when 
the excited imagination of the reader cannot wait to hear them. 
It may indeed be said, and with some truth, that it is life-like for 
men’s destinies to hang suspended, while dinners are to be eaten, 
and long conversations are to be had at them which have no rela- 
tion to the pending destiny. Still we say that more maturity of 
judgment and power as an artist, would have so constructed the 
unfolding of the elements of intenser interest, as that the reader’s 
mind would acquiesce in these pauses, and be able to enjoy these 
conversations without so much impatience for the final develop- 
ment. This, in addition to a due conduct of the main story, might 
be done by subordinate incidents, having some perceivable relation 
to the main movement, and by throwing more of characteristic and 
individual interest around the persons of the interlocutors. 

The moral of the work, as we take it, is sound and all-important 
—namely, that the most stupendous endowments of intellectual 
power, employed in speculation and in action, yet for selfish or 
criminal ends, can never suffice for happiness; but that the sense 
of inward contradiction, which cannot be effectually discarded, 
sooner or later becomes the source of unendurable misery, even in 
the midst of the most complete and splendid success. From the 
defect of construction adverted to, and from the hurried and insuf- 
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ficient development entailed by it at the last, as well as from a de- 
fect in the mode of the final development, — it has, however, re- 
sulted, that this profound moral is not impressed with a quarter of 
the force it might have been ; and thus the very idea, which, if any 
thing, constitutes the unity and sufficient reason of the work, is not 
realized; indeed we should not wonder if by many readers it were 
not perceived at all. 


We have made these somewhat extended remarks upon this no- 
vel, not merely because this class of writings has become one of 
the most general and powerful elements among the intellectual 
and moral influences of the age, and might therefore be supposed 
to claim our attention; for our press teems with silly and stupid 
novels of native and still more of foreign product, which we feel 
no call to notice, because their sheer, unredeemed silliness and stu- 
pidity, is quite enough to defeat the attempt to read them, on the 
part of sensible persons, or else to limit their harm to the time 
wasted in the reading of them, on the part of silly people whom our 
influence can never reach. But we have noticed this work because 
it is, in many respects, of a far higher order than the bulk of cur- 
rent novels: with all its defects, we regard it as a work of genius. 
If we are not mistaken in attributing it to a mind not yet fully ma- 
tured and self-possessed, and one, therefore, in which reflection 
and the practice of production will perfect the faculties of judg- 
ment and of construction — then we say that the writer of this 
work has evinced powers, which, if exerted and directed aright, 
will give him a great influence over the most cultivated and think- 
ing portion of the young minds of the country. Weare anxious 
that the moral spirit of this influence should be pure and lofty, on 
the side of all that is good and right: then let the author’s powers 
have their full development, and freest action. 





12. Babylon: A Poem. By C. W. Everest. Hartford : 1838, 
Canfield and Robins. 8vo. pp. 48. 


WE cannot, in the exercise of that judgment which the author, 
by sending us his book, has invited — award any very high praise 
to this production, considered as a poem; nor can we say there is 
enough of poetry in it to make it clear that the author possesses 
the gift of genuine poetic power, which might hereafter show itself 
ina true poem. This piece displays some talent for rhyme, some 
ear for melody and rhythm; but no creative genius. The staple of 
the poem consists of mere centos of common poetic thought and 
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expression, often extremely hackneyed, and sometimes deformed 
by palpable falsities and meannesses of imagery or language; and 
at the best, scarcely anything but “brave words” — the body with- 
out the soul of poetry. As a specimen, a very favorable one too, 
of the piece, and yet illustrating nearly every thing above remark- 
ed, take the following stanza : 


“The City spread abroad her sheltering arms, 
To shield her fleeing sons in danger’s hour. 
There safe at rest, they smiled at War’s alarms, 
Nor feared their vaunting foe’s eluded power ; 
Nor recked that gathering clouds of wrath might lower : 
While free, without, came Persia’s joyful son, 
Gay asa lover to his lady’s bower: 
And ere the day’s eventful light was done, 
Close pressed his guarded lines in siege round Babylon.” 


There are four really fine lines, and nearly the only ones which 
we can find that possess any beauty or any poetic merit : 
* Alas, for human greatness! and alas, 
For glory’s splendor on a mortal brow, 


The stateliest realms must down to ruin pass, 
And mightiest monarchs to a mightier, bow.” 


If these be a genuine product of the author, and not acento, 
that is, whatever there may be that is like them, (and there is 
plenty,) yet if these lines are his own, (and we shall not question 
it,) we will not say but he may yet write something worth a warm- 
er praise than we can bestow upon this piece, especially, if he 
be a young man; for, the aloofness of his topic from his personal 
feelings, the sense of melody evinced, and lastly, though in a less 
degree, the play of fancy he has shown in combining even com- 
mon and hackneyed images—are things which we generally 
consider specific accompaniments of poetic power. 





13. A Grammatical Analysis of Selections from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, with an Exercise on Hebrew Composition. By Isaac Norp- 
HEIMER, Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Munich ; 
Professor of Arabic, Syriac, and other Oriental Languages, and 
acting Professor of Hebrew in the University of New York. 
New York: 1838, Wiley and Putnam. 8vo. pp. 148. 


In a former number, we called the attention of our readers to 
Doctor Nordheimer’s “Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage,” and recommended it to the biblical student, as a work 
manifesting a thorough acquaintance with the subject, a profound 


‘ 
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knowledge of the philosophy of language, unusual originality, and 
a degree of precision and perspicuity by no means common in this 
class of publications. 

The publication before us is, properly speaking, a continuation 
of the author’s grammar, and is to be followed, as we are told in 
the preface, by a treatise on Hebrew Syntax. Thus the student 
of the sacred tongue will be furnished with a complete grammati- 
cal apparatus, which, with the lexicographal helps already in use, 
may enable him, with comparatively little trouble, to read and 
analyze the Hebrew scriptures. 

In casting our eye on the “ Grammatical Analysis,” we could 
not but admire the neatness and elegance of its typographical exe- 
cution. Like its predecessor, the Grammar, it bears honorable 
testimony to the care and taste of the superintendent of the press, 
and so far as we have examined, its accuracy is not inferior to its 
beauty. Ina work of this kind, correctness of references, and 
clearness of typography, are circumstances very far from unim- 
portant. 

In the matter of the work, too, we are glad to perceive evi- 
dence that the author has looked at every reference with his own 
eyes, has carefully prepared every part of his work, and thus has 
secured to it an accuracy for which the learner will be the more 
grateful in proportion as he advances. 

In acquiring a dead language, the pupil’s success depends very 
much on his careful attention to grammatical analysis. It is the 
design of publications, such as that before us, “ reading books,” 
“‘ praxes,” “ chrestomathies,”’ as they are usually called, to assist 
the learner in the process of analysis, explaining to him what may 
be obscure, by means of a constant reference to the grammatical 
rules. Doctor Nordheimer has made a very judicious selection 
of portions of the Hebrew Bible. In what may be called the first 
part, he gives a grammatical analysis, the less minute in propor- 
tion as he advances, of various parts of the Pentateuch, selected 
chiefly from Genesis and Exodus, but containing one section 
from Leviticus, and three from Deuteronomy. This part is con- 
fined to prose compositions. The other part, which consists of 
“select portions of poetry,” comprehends the most important of 
the Psalms, which are generally considered as relating to the 
Messiah, and such sections in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Joel, and 
Micah, as bear more directly on the same great subject. It is 
therefore to be presumed, that his book will be extensively used 
by students of divinity, whether connected with theological semi- 
naries, or receiving private instruction. Throughout his work, the 
author has confined himself almost invariably to a “ grammatical 
analysis,” as the title would lead us to expect. 


NO. VII.—VOL. IV. 3l 
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“The solution of exegetical difficulties has been left almost entirely to the profes- 
sor, or to works expressly devoted to the subject, for the advantageous use of which 
the student will find himself, by means of his grammatical investigations, well 
prepared. When, however, the real or apparent difficulty of a passage turns upon 
a grammatical point, it has been carefully considered; and in this manner, many 
suggestions have been made, which the critical expounders of the scriptures may 
not find entirely destitute of interest.” — Preface, p. vii. 


We cannot but recommend to the author, in subsequent editions, 
to leave the solution of exegetical difficulties not only “ almost,” 
but altogether to the instructor, or to publications, the direct object 
of which is interpretation. He would thus give a more perfect 
unity to his work, and leave the whole responsibility of interpre- 
tation where it properly belongs. 





14. The Stranger in China ; or, the Fan-qui’s Visit to the Celestial 
Empire, in 1836—7. By C. Toocoop Downie, Esq., Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Philadelphia: 1838. Lea 
and Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue author of these volumes wearies you with the tedious slow- 
ness of his progress, and with the minuteness of his descriptions of 
trivial scenes and objects, in getting from Whampoa to Canton. 
But once there, he becomes more interesting; and though some- 
what of the same needless prolixity of detail continues to mark the 
work, yet on the whole it contains for the general reader a great 
deal of valuable information on the state of society, manners, cus- 
toms, laws, religion, art, agriculture, products, manufactures, etc., 
of the Chinese ; together with a digest of some of the most interest- 
ing matters to be found in earlier writers relative to the history, 
traditions, etc., of that remarkable people. 





15. Peter Pilgrim ; or, a Rambler’s Recollections. By the Author 
of Calavar, Nick of the Woods, etc. Philadelphia: 1838. Lea 
and Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Two volumes of extremely agreeable stories and fancies, in- 
stinct with the same free and joyous spirit, the same fine humor, 
the same quick sight of characteristic traits and graphic style of 
delineation, which characterized “ Nick of the Woods.” Without 
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making any high pretension for the volumes, which we are sure 
the author would not do, we commend them as affording a very 
pleasant and no wise injurious pastime. “Merry the Miner,” 
“ The Extra Lodger,” and “ The Bloody Broad Horn,” we would 
signalize as particularly agreeable. 





16. Velasco; a Tragedy, in five acts. By Epes Sargent. 
New York: 1838. Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 110. 


WE have read this play with very high gratification, and we con- 
sider it creditable to Mr. Sargent, and far superior to most of this 
class of productions in our country. At the same time there is a 
distinction which we should make in judging of it, considered as a 
work designed for representation — to produce, that is, the great- 
est amount of the finest “ stage effect,” or considered as a dramatic 
poem, as a poetic creation designed, under the form of a drama, 
though not necessarily implying representation, to unfold and em- 
body the profounder action and conflict of the elementary passions 
of human nature. To this latter class of works belong many of 
Joanna Baillie’s plays, which could never be adequately represent- 
ed; in this class, we should also include Coleridge’s Remorse, not- 
withstanding the success it met with in representation. Of Velas- 
co we think higher as an acting play, than as a dramatic poem. In 
order to rank with the great works of the latter class, it should have 
more depth of thought, and more of the profounder working of the 
passions, so modified by the traits and incidents of the individual 
personages, as to produce a new combination and utterance of that 
which lies at the bottom of the heart of universal humanity. 

It is nevertheless a good play; the style is faultless: there are 
no meannesses of thought or expression — nothing to jar with the 
sense of propriety. The common stock of universal passion is 
well combined with the persons and incidents of the piece; the 
unity of the action is well preserved ; the movement is natural and 
lively; and the conclusion fully satisfies the conditions of tragic 
catastrophe: indeed, in this last respect, we think Mr. Sargent has 
shown uncommon skill in producing the conviction that death is 
the only desirable relief of the lovers from their heart-breaking 
situation. This modifies our sympathy, and reconciles us to their 
fate ; and thus realizes what we consider the true idea of a tragic 
catastrophe. 
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17. Fireside Education. By the Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. 
New York: 1838. F.J. Huntington. 12mo. pp. 396. 


Tue title of this book is distinctive and appropriate ; it is also 
an honest one; it holds out no promise, which the book itself does 
not fully perform. It does not treat of home education, as a sub- 
stitute for a public one, but of the former as a necessary antece- 
dent and complement of the latter. The author, as is well known, 
has manifested an extraordinary talent in comprehending the ca- 
pacities and tastes of children, and in preparing for their use vari- 
ous series of tales, upon every instructive and interesting subject 
within their comprehension. We would not be understood as 
commending this system of instruction to the extent to which he 
has carried it, — we meant only to intimate that what he aimed to 
do, he has done well, and that such a direction of his mind for so 
long a period, must have prepared him tothink and write well on the 
great question he has now discussed. This inference, in our view, 
is fully sustained by the work before us; it is safe, sensible, judi- 
cious, —which is high praise for a work on education, in these 
days, when all, docti indoctique, are writing upon it. Under the 
general heads of religion, morals, health, amusements, intellectual 
culture, accomplishments, and manners, he happily illustrates the 
important influences of home training and incidental fire-side sug- 
gestion and instruction. Many of his notions are old, very old, as 
old even as the days of the wise king of Israel, whose simple in- 
junction, “train up a child in the way he should go,” is the es- 
sence of all that can be written to promote the same end; and it 
is the particular object of this work to show how much, nay, how 
entirely this training depends upon the instructions received be- 
neath the paternal roof. It is written in the pleasant, lively style 
of the author, and is worthy of a careful reading by every one, es- 
pecially by those to whom the subject has a peculiar interest. 





18. Manual of Political Ethics. Designed chiefly for the use of 
Colleges and Students at Law. Part J. By Francis Liener. 
Boston: 1838. C.C. Little and James Brown. 8vo. pp. 443. 


Were we not unwilling that the author of this excellent work 
should suppose we pay so little respect to him or to the public, as 
to allow it to pass unnoticed, we should defer all our remarks upon 
it, until the publication of the second part, when we intend to give 
jt that attention which it deserves, both’on account of the import- 
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ance of the subject, and of the ability with which it is treated. 
We read this first part, when it came from the press, with great 
care, and with almost unmingled pleasure. Although it is “ de- 
signed chiefly for the use of colleges and students at law,” it would 
be a most useful manual for every citizen in our country. It is 
one of the great faults of our system, that it gives the rights of citi- 
zens to all, without taking due care that the duties of citizens are 
understood by any. There was comparatively little danger in 
such a course, in the beginning of our existence as an independent 
nation, when the true principles of liberty were understood and 
valued by the people, who had fought to obtain it; but now that 
men have become worshippers of its false image, it is highly desi- 
rable that they should be made acquainted with the consequences 
of their idolatry. This is one of the books which will well serve 
that purpose, and taking a hint from Mr. Cooper, we may say, that 
it would be far better for the people, on our great national anni- 
versary, to listen to a chapter from it, than to the idle declamations 
which are then poured forth upon our former glory and our pros- 
pective greatness. We are beginning to be rich in commentaries 
upon the great questions of politics and government, and we can- 
not but hope that their influence will now be seen upon the people 
in a wiser practical exercise of their political rights. Doctor Lie- 
ber’s second part promises “a discussion of those many relations 
in which a citizen finds himself called upon to act, and for which, 
however important, the positive law does not or cannot furnish a 
sufficient rule of action,” and we wait only for its appearance, to 
enter with him into an elaborate consideration of the topics the 
whole work naturally suggests. We now add no more, except to 
say that this volume is beautifully printed, as indeed are all books 
sent forth by the same publishers. 





19. The Authenticity of the New Testament. Translated from the 
French of J. E, Cevrerter, Jun., Professor of Criticism and 
Sacred Antiquities in the Academy of Geneva. With Notes 
and References, by a Sunpay Scuoot Teacuer. Boston: 1838, 
Weeks, Jordan, and Co. 12mo. pp. 254. 


Tuts appears to be a well executed translation of a popular ex- 
hibition of the evidence on the subject to which it relates. We 
have been unable to give more than a cursory glance at the con- 
tents of the volume, and can therefore say no more, than that in 
addition to the earlier sources, it seems to combine the fruits of the 
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more recent labors of Hug in the critical, and of Olshausen in the 
historical branch of the investigation; the method and order are 
judicious, and the style clear and animated. 





20. Refutation of the Misstatements and Calumnies contained in Mr. 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., respecting the Messrs. 
Ballantyne. By the Trustees and Son of the late Mr. James 
Batuantyne. Boston: 1838. James Monroe and Company. 
12mo. 


Tus pamphlet contains a full and perfect vindication of the 
Ballantynes from every charge brought against them in Mr. Lock- 
hart’s life of Scott, and completely removes every impression to 
their discredit made upon our minds by Mr. Lockhart. Moreover, 
it conclusively shows, that Sir Walter Scott, himself, never enter- 
tained any opinions unfavorable to the rectitude or honor of his part- 
ners; but, on the contrary, that he cherished towards them, to the 
last, undiminished sentiments of respect and confidence. It is put 
beyond a doubt, that Sir Walter Scott, if living, would never have 
sanctioned or permitted such a representation of his relations with 
the Ballantynes, as Mr. Lockhart has given. 

So far from the misfortunes of Scott being chargeable to the 
Ballantynes, it is established beyond question, that the bankruptcy 
of the house of Ballantyne and Company, was solely owing to the 
immense accommodations allowed to Sir Walter Scott, upon the 
credit of the house, for his own private uses, beyond all that was 
due to him from the fair profits of the business. It was doubtless 
an error on the part of the Ballantynes, to allow this immense float- 
ing accommodation, with all its ruinous load of discounts, stamp 
duties, etc., to Scott; but this was a want of proper business man- 
agement, which Scott never complained of; nor is it the error 
complained of by Mr. Lockhart. Apart from this single error, it 
is clearly proved that the proper business of the house was well 
and profitably conducted; that while Sir Walter was drawing 
these advantages from the house, besides receiving almost every 
sort of valuable aid, especially from James Ballantyne, in carrying 
on his literary works, the Ballantynes themselves received nothing 
from the business beyond the means of a moderate and reasonable 
livelihood ; that but for these accommodations extended to Scott, 
the house would never have been involved in difficulties ; and that 
after the connexion with Scott ceased, the affairs of the house, un- 
der the management of James Ballantyne, became thriving and 
lucrative. 
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By an abstract of the accounts given by the trustees, it appears 
that the liabilities which devolved upon Sir Walter Scott, from his 
connexion with the Ballantynes, amounted to nearly half a million 
of dollars. But these were truly and properly his own personal 
liabilities — the money had been raised on the credit of the house 
for his own private use — had been absorbed at Abbotsford, and 
when the day of disaster came, Abbotsford was found to be beyond 
the reach of his creditors. This transfer, indeed, involves nothing 
to the dishonor of Scott ; but it is perfectly clear, that in assuming 
these liabilities to the utmost of his means, Sir Walter acted not 
more as became the honor of a gentleman than as required by the 
simple honesty of a merchant. 


21. Picciola, or Captivity Captive. By M. D. Sattine. Phi- 
ladelphia: 1838. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 12mo. pp. 204. 


Tuts is alittle gem of its kind—a beautiful conceit, beautifully 
unfolded and applied. It is a tale of a rare character, for the lan- 
guage in which it was originally written, and a perfect contrast to 
the fictions which have characterized the Paris press for some 
years past. It is unexceptionable in language, sentiment, and mo- 
ral. It describes the progress from infidelity to belief, of a mind 
bewildered in the mazes of metaphysical speculation, and blinded 
by the pride of reason and of learning, and thus lost to the power 
of comprehending the simple and sublime truths of revealed re- 
ligion. The Count de Chasney is its impersonation, — who had 
at command all the pleasures which wealth, rank, and talents can 
bestow, but finds them all unsatisfactory, becomes sated with his 
overflowing cup, commits a political crime, is convicted, and con- 
demned to imprisonment in a fortress of Piedmont. In his con- 
finement, no solace of any kind is allowed him, not even that of 
books or writing materials, but 


“ The more to mark his gloomy void, 
And bid him feel his misery,” 


he contrives to scratch upon his walls a few sentences of freezing 
atheism. Still the heart must love something, and having nothing 
else to love, he gives his affections to a little flower, which chanced 
to spring up in the court of the castle. To this he applied the en- 
dearing diminutive name of Picciola; and it soon occupies all his 
thoughts, receives all his care, and at last becomes the means of 
rekindling a spark of faith within his breast, and of stirring his soul 
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anew with love to the author of creation. As its stock expanded, 
the stones between which it grew press too closely upon, and en- 
danger its life; the compassionate daughter of a fellow-prisoner, 
by great personal exertion and sacrifice, procures an order from 
the government for their removal. In his liberator, he recognises 
the ideal being which had been presented to him in the dreams in- 
spired by the influence of his darling Picciola. This part of the 
story has the most rational dénowement imaginable. ‘Thus was a 
simple flower the means of winning back to life, and faith, and 
love, a withered and benighted spirit, and of transforming the 
skeptic and misanthrope into a happy husband and Christian be- 
liever. 

The style and plot of this truly charming story require no criti- 
cism; we will only express the wish, that those who rely on works 
of fiction for their intellectual food, may always find those as pure 
in language and beautiful in moral as Picciola. 





22. A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and other members of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, from 
the Bishops of the said Church, assembled in General Convention, 
in the city of Philadelphia, September 5, 1838. New York: 
1838. Swords, Stanford, and Company. 8vo. pp. 23. 


In recording the title of this sensible and judicious apostolic letter 
we have only to commend it in general terms to the thoughtful 
perusal of our readers, and to call particular attention to the fol- 
lowing remarks, which we are glad to see coming from a quarter 
entitled to the highest respect : 


“While speaking on the subject of christian unity, permit us to observe that 
your bishops have noticed, with painful concern, that our religious journals, which 
ought to be to our churches as messengers of peace on earth and good will towards 
men, diffusing among our people the knowledge of Christ and the love of God, are 
too much filled with unprofitable controversy; and what is worse, that they not 
unfrequently manifest a spirit of strife and contention, inconsistent with brotherly 
kindness and christian love. It is an evil which in the judgment of some, more 
than balances all the good which those journals effect. It is injurious to the cause 
of religion, and to our Church especially, causing us to appear before the world, as 
what we certainly are not, a divided Church. In no other way is the bond of 
charity oftener broken, and unity disturbed, than by judging illiberally of the 
tenets and practices of others. This is now the way in which the spirit of perse- 
cution chiefly operates. It is happily, in a great degree, disarmed of its tortures 
and flames; but in slanders, and ‘hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness,’ 
it still exists. From which let us pray in our hearts, as with our lips we do, that 
the Lord will deliver us,’ 
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23. The Atonement: a Charge to the Clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, etc. By the Right Reverend 
Henry U.Onperponn, D. D., Bishop, etc. Philadelphia: 1338. 
8vo. pp. 38. 


Contrary to our original intention, we have concluded not to 
meddle with the various newspaper criticisms which have been 
called forth in different quarters by this charge. We prefer to 
take up the subject in a somewhat more general shape ; and with- 
out meaning to bind ourselves too closely by any promise, we are 
ready to express the hope that we shall hereafter be able to exhibit 
our views on this important subject in a more complete and defi- 
finite form than we could do in connexion with the disquisitions 
adverted to. We are the more inclined to this, as the conclusions 
to which we have come are in some respects different from those 
generally adopted on any hand, and would require a fuller and 
more careful exhibition than we should be able to give in this 
number. 

In the mean time, we are free to avow that, as against those 
representations which exhibit the atoning work of Christ as “ ad- 
dressed to the Justice of God,” we think Bishop Onderdonk per- 
fectly correct. That view of the atonement which insists upon re- 
garding the passion of Christ strictly and literally in the light of a 
“ payment” or a “legal penalty” exacted by “ Divine Justice,” 
we cannot but consider as contradictory to (not simply above) 
every dictate of reason — subversive of other plain and indisputa- 
ble facts of revelation — and by logical necessity involving conse- 
quences no less at variance with the scheme of revealed religion 
than with the necessary convictions of reason. 

At the same time, we cannot attach any importance to the dis- 
tinction upon which Bishop Onderdonk insists so strongly — of ad- 
dressing the atonement to the Houtness of God. We cannot con- 
ceive that the atonement can rightly be said to be “ addressed” 
to one attribute of God more than to another, nor to all of them 
together. 

In regard to this subject, we believe there is one question to 
which we are incompetent to return an answer; and yet it is pre- 
cisely the question which the various theories are framed to solve 
—the question concerning the nature of the atonement. On this 
point, we believe Revelation has not instructed us. It has taught 
us plainly that the atonement had its orien in the Divine Benevo- 
lence — that its opsect was to provide for the deliverance of all 
mankind from the evil of its fallen state—that the agency em- 
ployed in accomplishing this object was determined by Divine Rec- 
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titude and Wisdom, and consisted in the incarnation, passion, etc., 
of Jesus Christ. 

But now it was that this agency accomplished this object; or in 
other words, wHaT IT was that the passion, etc., of Christ did, in ac- 
complishing this object ; or in still other words, IN WHAT MANNER 
the passion, etc., of Christ laid the foundation for human salvation — 
in regard to this we areignorant. We adopt on this point the view 
of Bishop Butler. We do not believe it was the intention of scrip- 
ture to explain it. All the explanations given, and the various 
terms employed in scripture (such as sacrifice, payment, ransom, 
propitiation, reconciliation) are adopted, as we think, either in re- 
lation to some of the collateral objects, or to give us a lively im- 
pression of the nature and magnitude of the blessed effects and 
consequences of the atonement. And the very diversity of the 
terms and metaphors employed, seems to us to imply manifestly 
the impossibility of construing either of them into a strict state- 
ment of the nature of the atonement. 


24. How to Observe— Morals and Manners. By Harriet Mar- 
TINEAU. Philadelphia: 1838. Lea and Blanchard. 12mo. 
pp. 239. 


Tuts book is an evident pensée d’escalier ; the author never 
thought of giving herself the sensible counsel it contains, until she 
had returned from her travels, and discovered how widely she dif- 
fered from her own ideas of right, in the report she made upon the 
nakedness of the land she had visited. The whole introduction 
should be prefixed to the next American edition of her Travels, 
and Retrospect of Travels; it would serve to expose the folly of 
her sweeping judgments better than the best of criticisms, as may 
be inferred from the following extract, which gives us a fair idea 
of its general tenor : 

“Every man seems to imagine, that he can understand men at a glance; he sup- 
poses that it is enough to be among them to know what they are doing ; he pronoun- 
ces confidently upon the merits and social conditions of the nations among whom he 
has travelled; no misgiving ever prompts him to say, ‘ I can give _—— gene- 
ral information about the people I have been seeing — I have not studied the princi- 
ples of morals —I am no judge of national manners.’” 


And so, throughout the volume, there are found the same just 
and liberal principles of observing, intended, perhaps, as a candid 
acknowledgment of her own narrow practice. Notwithstanding a 
little too much twattle, and a great deal too much credulity, the 
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book is one that should be read by every person preparing to tra- 
vel, and especially by every one preparing a journal of travels for 
publication. 





25. A Sermon preached in Trinity Church, New York, on Thurs- 
day, October 4, 1838, before the Annual Convention of the Diocese. 
By Manton Eastsurn, D. D., Rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, New York. New York: 1838. G. and C. Carvill 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 18. 


Dr. Eastsurn’s sermon before the last convention of this dio- 
cese, is a plain and affectionate enforcement of clerical duty in the 
matter of preaching, of conducting the worship of the Church, of 
pastoral influence, and of exertions for the general extension of 
religion It cannot fail to be read with profit; and we especially 
commend his remarks on the spirit and manner in which the pub- 
lic service of the desk should be conducted. The sermon bears 
marks of the good taste which distinguishes the author’s per- 
formances. 





26. Sermon preached at the opening of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in Philadelphia, September 5, 1838. 
By the Right Reverend,Wit1am Meape, D. D., Assistant 
Bishop of Virginia. Philadelphia: 1838. 8vo. pp. 34. 


Tuts is an excellent discourse, characterized by the firm, intelli- 
gent, and affectionate attachment to the Church, and at the same 
time the truly catholic and christian spirit for which its author is 
so eminently distinguished. His object is, in speaking of the “‘ old 
paths” recommended in scripture, to trace the harmony between 
our Church as settled by the reformers, and the church of the pri- 
mitive times of christianity, in the matters of doctrine, rites, and 
discipline — rejoicing in all adherence to the “old paths,” exhorting 
to a return from al! deviations, and warning against the peculiar 
dangers of the times. We have not room to show the manner in 
which this object is accomplished; we can only recommend the 
discourse, as rich in the fruits of study and reflection, and well de- 
serving a careful reading. 
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27. A Christmas Gift from Fairy Land, New York: 1838, D. 
Appleton and Company. 12mo. 


Books are often bought, merely because they are pretty to look 
at; and to all who select solely or chiefly on that ground, we 
strongly recommend “ A Christmes Gift from Fairy Land.” No- 
thing could be prettier than it is, in its whole getting up—paper, 
printing, illustrations, and embellishments. And there our praise 
must stop; children must not be imposed upon by the title— they 
will be sadly disappointed, if they expect it will transport them to 
fairy land— it will be far more likely to transport them to the land 
of Nod. And it is ashameful imposition, too, to hold out such an 
expectation of delight at the season of merry Christmas, and have 
it all turn out a cheat. And yet as it claims to be a fairy book, 
children must read it —it is their appropriate department of litera- 
ture, and they are the best critics in it. Should we ever hear of 
its being read a second time, by any little boy or girl who has at 
command the real old Fairy Tales, or the Arabian Nights, or Ro- 
binson Crusoe, or any other of the like works of genius, marked 
even with the thumbings of the hundredth perusal, we will ac- 
knowledge our error, and record the fact for the benefit of the 
author. 





28. Fables de La Fontaine. Avec des notes Historiques, Mytholo- 
giques, et Grammaticales, dV usage des Colléges et des Ecoles. 
Par F. Sates, A. M. Boston: 1838. Chez J. Munroe et 
Companie, et Perkins et Marvin. 12mo. pp. 356. 


In no department of literature has our country made so great 
progress, within the last twenty-five years, as in the knowledge of 
the most used of the languages of continental Europe, and no lite- 
rary institution has contributed so much to this advancement as 
Harvard University. It was the first to furnish instruction to all 
its pupils in these languages, and to establish a professorship for 
lectures on the literature of the most cultivated nations. The go- 
vernors of the college, for their first professor, very judiciously 
made choice of one of the most elegant scholars of our country, 
and by his talent, zeal, and learning, the department of modern 
languages and literature became one of the most efficient in its 
instructions, and most attractive to the pupils of any in the college. 
His successor is of the same high character and acquirements, and 
has fully sustained the credit, influence, and impurtance of the de- 
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partment. The editor of this new edition of Fontaine’s Fables, has 
been the principal instructor in French and Spanish, under the di- 
rection of the professors above referred to, from the first organiza- 
tion of the professorship to the present time ; and in that period 
he has published several valuable works to facilitate the acquisition 
of the languages in which he instructed. This last publication is 
every way worthy of his reputation as an editor, and it is particu- 
larly useful; La Fontaine’s Fables being an exceeding pleasant 
and profitable book for a learner of French, but somewhat difficult 
to read on account of the frequent idiomatic expressions. This 
difficulty Mr. Sales has removed by judicious explanatory notes, 
and also enhanced the value of the volume by prefixing a short 
account of French versification. Its typography is beautiful, and 
although we have not read every line and letter of the volume, we 
may venture to pronounce it immaculate, seeing the name of the 
American Baskerville as its printer. 





29. Dillaway’s School Classics.—1. Cicero de Officiis. Cura C. K. 
Dittaway. Accedunt Note Anglice. pp. 197. 


2. Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia. Accedunt Note Anglica. 
pp. 158. 


3. Cicero de Oratore. Accedunt Note Anglica. Tom. i. pp. 229. 
Tom. ii., pp. 226. Cura C. K. Dittaway. Bostoniz: 1837 
et 1838. Perkins et Marvin. 


Att the above well chosen classics for the use of schools are 
beautifully, and as far as we can judge from a hasty reading, cor- 
rectly printed from the text of Olivet and Ernesti. The form is 
very convenient for the purpose to which they are to be applied ; 
the notes are sufficiently copious, and of the explanatory kind, most 
serviceable to young linguists; and the volumes in every respect 
highly creditable to both editor and publishers. There is no Latin 
prose writer whom we are more pleased to see made familiar 
among us than Cicero, and none of the works of Cicero more heau- 
tiful, instructive, and elevating, than those with which Mr. Dilla- 
way has presented us. The morality of the Officia is as lofty as 
any morality, not christian, can be ; nothing in friendship was ever 
truer than the maxims of Lzlius; nor any consolations of old age 
more philosophical than those which are made to fall from the lips 
of the elder Cato; nor any instructions in oratory better than those 
given in Cicero’s three dialogues on that subject. 
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30. Introduction to the German Language; comprising a German 
Grammar, a German Reader, and a Vocabulary. By Davin 
Fospicx, Jun. New York and Andover: 1838. Gould and 
Newman. 12mo. pp. 271. 


We have used this very convenient manual of Mr. Fosdick’s 
enough to testify to the excellence of its plan and the general 
correctness of its execution, but not enough to say that it is with- 
out fault. It reduces the essential inflexions and principles of the 
German language to a much smaller compass than the grammars 
generally, and therefore prepares the pupil more rapidly to study 
the grammar in the language itself. The appendix furnishes im- 
portant assistance in the more critical study of it, and is rendered 
easy of consultation by the tabular form in which the peculiar 
usages of the language are presented. We fully coincide with 
the author’s opinion in his preface, that “he who makes use of 
the volume, may proceed at once from the due study of its con- 
tents to the perusal of any production of German literature.” 
And we hope it may encourage many who enter upon the study 
of this language, so rich in the finest productions of the human 
mind, to be assured, that the careful study of so small a volume 
will give them a key to all the treasures in a new world of thought. 
The selections, both prose and poetry, are well adapted for begin- 
ners, and well chosen, as specimens of the beautiful compositions 
with which the language abounds. 





31. The Personality of the Deity. A Sermon preached in the chapel 
of Harvard Unwersity, etc. By Henry Wart, Jun., Professor, 
etc. Boston: 1838. James Munroe &Co. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Tuts discourse, like every thing of Mr. Ware’s, is written with 
great perspicuity and good taste; but there is nothing particu- 
larly beautiful in the thought or language, nothing new or striking 
in the manner in which the subject is presented, to entitle it to 
publication. Saying this, we ought also to add, that it is pub- 
lished by “ request,” and probably has some connexion with cer- 
tain speculations lately put.furth at Cambridge, which, in the ap- 
prehension of some, have threatened to disturb the unity of the 
faith among the members of the communion to which the author 
belongs. 

The Personality of the Deity is a truth, as we conceive, for re- 
cognition and meditation rather than for deduction and demonstra- 
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tion. It is necessitated by the reason and demanded by the wants 
of the heart ; whatever there is in this discourse which is valid for 
the purpose of it, proceeds upon the implication of this; and 
wherever this truth is not recognised as implied in the very idea 
of a God, it will not be likely to be admitted as the result of a 
process of argumentation. 





32. Wonders of Geology, with numerous plates and wood cuts. By 
Gwweon Manrtett, LL. D., F. R.S., etc. Being the substance 
of lectures delivered at Brighton, from notes taken by A. F. 
Ricwarpson. London: 1838. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue perusal of these two small volumes has convinced us, that 
in this work, science has gained another excellent elementary 
book, and we doubt not that all who may be induced by our recom- 
mendation to give it their attention, will be obliged to us for ma- 
king it known to them. The title is a great deal too modest for 
the work ; it might mislead, and but for the high reputation of the 
author, induce a belief that it belonged to that class of publications 
compiled by ignorance, without order and without system, which 
sell only by the aid of a deceptive name. It is, on the other hand, 
a work which may be read not less advantageously by those who 
wish to study the science, than by those who seek only the grati- 
fication of a momentary curiosity. We know of no elementary 
work which unites in so small a compass, and in so complete a man- 
ner, the preparatory knowledge requisite for reading the writing 
which nature has traced upon her subterranean volume. It was 
not originally intended for publication; it is the substance of a 
course of lectures given to an audience composed, as it appears, 
for the most part, of ladies. The author was therefore careful to 
free his subject from all discussions, and to state his facts with the 
greatest order and exactness. Instead of supposing his hearers 
acquainted with the other departments of natural history, he takes 
care to furnish them himself with all the knowledge necessary for 
the understanding of the geological or paleontological facts. In 
like manner, in speaking of fossil vertebral animals, he makes a 
digression into the domain of osteology, and gives his hearers a 
clear idea how a Cuvier, by the aid of a single bone, could recon- 
struct an animal no longer existing upon the earth. He proceeds 
in the same manner, when in the more ancient formations he has 
occasion to speak of zoophytes, of crustacea, of testacea, of plants, 
etc. In a word, the object of the author seems to have been to 
explain what geology is, and how it made the discovery of the nu- 
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merous facts which authorize the title of this work. This object 
he completely attains, and at the same time creates a decided 
taste for the study of the science. Numerous fossils are represent- 
ed with great accuracy in the beautifully colored wood cuts which 
accompany the work. The reading of his book is attended with 
but one regret — that is, of not having enjoyed an opportunity of 
hearing his eloquent lectures. 





33. A Baccalaureate Address, delivered at the Annual Commence- 
ment of Geneva College. By Bensamin Hate, D. D., President. 
Geneva: 1838. pp. 30. 


Ir is impossible within our narrow limits to do any thing like 
justice to our sense of the peculiar merits of this admirable dis- 
course. At atime when such low and falsely utilitarian notions of 
education are prevalent, and when we have so much reason to 
fear lest the awakening interest of the public mind should fall 
under the direction of a narrow and selfish charlatanism, we think 
it matter of devout thankfulness that such a man as President Hale 
is to be found in the high places of education, and that he has spo- 
ken out in the manner he has in this sound and most impressive ad- 
dress. His topic is, “‘ Education in its relation to the full and free 
development of the reason and the understanding, and their attain- 
ment of the highest power of sound and safe action in the manage- 
ment of affairs.” He insists upon a high degree of intellectual 
culture, asa thing more absolutely necessary for this country than for 
any other —as being “to a republic, almost a condition of its ex- 
istence.” With great force he exposes the mischiefs of “ that su- 
perficial judgment of the useful,” which, where it prevails, “ puts 
an end to all thorough teaching’ — which “ aims at tangible results, 
and knows nothing, and cares nothing about that discipline, which, 
by an impercepiible, but sure process, brings the mind to the per- 
fection of its powers.” 

But it is absolutely out of our power to follow President Hale 
in the development of his subject. We hope to recur to him 
again; and we now commend his pamphlet to the profound con- 
sideration of all who would rightly understand the wants and the 
dangers of the age. 
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34. Notices of Men and Events connected with the Early History of 
Oneida County. Two Lectures delivered before the Young Men’s 
Association of the City of Utica. By Wiutit1am Tracy. Utica: 
1838. R. Northway. §Svo. pp. 45. 


Tuese lectures embody a great deal of information in relation 
to the early history of Oneida county, from the first establishment 
of the late venerable Samuel Kirkland as a missionary among the 
Oneida Indians in 1766, to the beginning of the present century. 
Mr. Tracy has given us some interesting sketches of the characters 
and important services of Mr. Kirkland, Judge Dean, Judge Sta- 
ring, and Judge White, the pioneers in the settlement of that por- 
tion of the country, with traits of Indian life, and incidents of the 
revolutionary war. We are glad to observe the zeal displayed in 
many of the newer portions of our country, in gathering up the 
materials of their history. At a future period, such labors will be 
highly estimated. The present contribution of Mr. Tracy is cre- 
ditable to him, and will, we hope, have its influence as an ex- 
ample. 


35. The Far West, or a Tour beyond the Mountains. New York: 
1838. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 263 and 241. 


Tue most remarkable feature in these volumes, is the author’s 
improvement in the art of composition, between beginning the first 
and ending the second volume. In the former, the style is too af- 
fected and tov fustien to be tolerated ; the latter, with the excep- 
tion of the two concluding pages, is an approach to sober writing. 
The author, therefore, has dcrived no small benefit from writing 
his book, and he must be satisfied with that reward— it will be of 
no service to any one else, nor confer any glory upon himself. Its 
worsi defect is inanity ; there is exceedingly little in it, and that 
little is not about the Far West, and has been better told by others. 
The writer is too ambitious of display of every kind, to have seen 
himself often in print ; it is therefore fair to consider him as a young 
author. He shows us, that he has been in coilege, but probably 
left in his sophomore year—that he remembers something of his 
Latin, and can quote a passage from his “ sweet bard of Mantua” 
—that he knows a little French, and but a little—that he carries 
with him a copy of the beauties of English poetry, in which a 
couplet is credited to Kirk White that belongs to Southey —and 
that he has learnt enough of botanical, mineralogical, and geologi- 
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cal nomenclature, to exhibit a sprinkling of its terms throughout 
his volumes. This may appear harsh criticism, and we must jus- 
tify it by an appeal to the work. It is full of such affectations as, 
“‘T remember me,” “silvery cloudlets,” ‘ mantle of eld,” “ thrid- 
ded,” “ rifest fancy,” “ forfend,” and divers other like expressions 
—and it is full of such passages as the following : 


“Such moments are the crystal fount of the oasis, girt, indeed, by the sands and 
barrenness of the desert; yet laughing forth in tinkling melody, amid its sprinkled 
evergreens, in all the sparkling freshness of mimic life, to bathe the languid lip of 
the weary one.” 

“Tt is a season soft as the memorial of buried affection, mild asthe melody of de- 
parted years, pure as the prayer of feebleness from the lip of childhood, beautiful 
as yon floating islet sleeping in sunset radiance on the blue evening wave.” 

“Tt was a glorious day. Silvery cloudlets were floating along the upper sky 
like spiritual creations, and a fresh breeze was rippling the waters; along the banks 
stood out the huge spectral Titans of the forest, bearing aloft their naked limbs like 
monuments of time departed.” 

“ The rich purple of departing day was dying the western heavens; the light 
gauzy haze of twilight was unfolding itself like a veil over the forest tops; 
Maro’s shepherd star was stealing timidly forth upon the brow of night.” 

“‘T remember me, when once a resident of the courtly city of L——, to have been 
awakened before the dawn by a strain of distant music, which swelling and rising 
upon the still night air, came floating like a spirit through the open windows and 
long galleries of the building. I arose; all was calm, and silent, and deserted, 
through the dim, lengthened streets of the city. Not alight glewmed from a case- 
ment, not a footfall echoed from the pavement, not a breath broke the stillness save 
the crowing of the far-off cock proclaiming the morn, and the loud rumble of the 
market-man’s wagon, and then swelling upon the night wind came up that beauti- 
ful gush of melody, wave upon wave, surge after surge, billow upon billow, wind- 
ing itself into the innermost cells of the soul.” 


“ Around them time has indeed flung the silvery mantle of eld.” 
And better than all : 
“ The buoyant bark bounded beautifully over the blue breasted billow.” 


The history of the work is fully explained in the preface ; it is 
made up of hasty sketches, originally written for the columns of a 
newspaper, which gained the writer such flattering commenda- 
tion from his kind friends, that he was doubtless fully convinced it 
would be a serious injustice to his country and age, not to rescue 
them from the possibility of oblivion. 





36. Hear the Church: A Sermon preached in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s Palace, etc. By Waurer Farquar Hook, D. D. 
London: printed. Burlington, reprinted: 1838. J. L. Powell. 
8vo. pp. 26. 


Tuts sermon, republished under the auspices of the Bishop of 
New Jersey, is a learned and able vindication of the Church of 
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England (and consequently of our own) from the charge of dissent 
and schism preferred by the Romanists. Its object is, to prove 
that 


“ The present Church of England is the old catholic church of England, reform- 
ed in the reigns of Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, of certain superstitious errors; it 
is the same Church which came down from our British and Saxon ancestors, and, 
as such, it possesses its original endowments, which were never, as ignorant persons 
foolishly suppose, taken from one church and given to another. The Church re- 
mained the same after it was reformed as it was before, just as a man remains .the 
same man after he has washed his face as he was before; just as Naaman, the 
leper, remained the same Naaman after he was cured of his leprosy as he was be- 
fore. And so regularly, so canonically, was the reformation conducted, that even 
those who thought no reformation requisite still remained for a time in the Church ; 
they did not consider what was done (though they did not approve of it) sufficient 
to drive them into a schism. It was not till the twelfih year of Queen ilizabeth’s 
reign, that, listening to the exhortations of the pope, they quitted the Church, and 
formed a new sect, from ,which the present Roman dissenters have descended, and 
in which were retained all those errors in opinion and practice, all that rubbish 
which the catholic church in England had at the reformation corrected and swept 
away. Let it always be remembered that the English Romanists separated from 
us, not we from them; we did not go out from them, but they from us. The 
slightest acquaintance with that neglected branch of learning, ecclesiastical history, 
will convince us of this. They left the Church of England, to which they origin- 
ally belonged, because they thought their bishops had reformed too much, had be- 
come too protestant: just as protestant dissenters left us, because they thought we 
had not reformed enough; that we were, as they still style us, toopopish. The one 
party left us because they wanted no reform; the other, because, instead of a re- 
formation, they wished a religious revolution: the reformers of the Church of Eng- 
Jand carefully preserved the middle path. The Church of England, then, that 
Churchto which we belong, is the old catholic church which was originally planted 
in this country.” pp. 14, 15. 

The right of reformation —the fact that the reformation of the 
English Church was not a revolution or overthrow of the old 
Church — and that the changes wrought by the English reformers 
were not heretical or schismatical, and furnished no ground for se- 
paration and schism — are clearly and ably set out. Some of the 
views will be considered new —they are certainly striking and 
valuable. 





37. Cait Crispi Sallustii de Catiline Conjuratione belloque Jugur- 
thino Historie. Sallust’s Histories of the Conspiracy of Catiline 
and the Jugurthan War. From the text of Gerlach. With 
English notes. Edited by Henry R. Cieveranp, A. M. Bos- 
ton: 1838. Charles C. Little and James Brown. pp. 198. 


Ir, as Goethe says, the knowledge of other tongues reinforces the 
knowledge of our own, this edition of the Roman historian will be 
of great use tothe young student. The notes appended to it give 
him those notions of aptness of expression, which a comparatively 
imperfect acquaintance with the spirit and elegances of his own 
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language, renders it impossible for him to acquire with the mere 
co-operation of the dictionary. We refer, of course, to idiomatic 
difficulties, a solution of which no way dispenses with the diligent 
search into this latter auxiliary. 

The text of Gerlach is much easier to construe than that of the 
editions hitherto published in this country. The merits of an in- 
novation so agreeable to the school boy, we leave it to philologists 
to discuss. But we think it augurs well for the diffusion of classic 
letters in New England, that a gentleman of Mr. Cleveland’s 
taste and abilities should have deemed it worth his time and care 
to put forth a new school edition of Sallust. 





38. A Lecture on Music, and its effects upon society, and the expedi- 
ency of having it taught in our Common Schools, delivered before 
the Academy of Science of Montgomery County, etc. By Cuaun- 
cey P. Hotcomz. Philadelphia: 1838. 8vo, pp. 21. 


Ir gives us the liveliest satisfaction to see an attempt like this 
to call the public attention to the important subject indicated 
above. The legislature of Massachusetts made a beginning last 
year towards the introduction of music into common schools ; and 
it deserves to be recorded to the honor of Mr. Holcomb, that as a 
member of the legislature of Pennsylvania, several years ago, he 
made the attempt to introduce it in the schools of that state. While 
the teaching of the rudiments of music and psalmody as a part of 
common education commends itself on grounds so obvious and im- 
portant ; and while the practice in Germany and elsewhere has 
demonstrated its manifold advantages, we are surprised that so lit- 
tle has been done in this country. Mr. Holcomb’s lecture is a very 
sensible performance, and contains many interesting remarks bear- 
ing upon the general relation of the arts, especially music, to the 
intellectual and moral culture, social enjoyment, and general well- 


being of a people. 





39. Speaking the Truth in Love ; the Spirit of the Chureh, and the 
Duty of her Ministers: a Sermon before the Clergy of the Nor- 
thern Convocation of the Diocese of New Jersey, etc. By the 
Right Reverend Grorce Wasuineton Doane, D.D. Burling- 
ton: 1838. J. L. Powell. 8vo. pp. 20. 


To Bishop Doane’s “plan” of convocation, as exhibited, with its 
“ objects” and “ advantages,” in his sermon, printed in 1834, there 
can be no possible objection, and obviously they may be made ex- 
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tremely useful; and probably experience under the plan has proved 
their usefulness. At all events, the bishop continues the practice 
of convoking his clergy at stated. periods, in connexion with his 
visitations of the different districts of his diocese. The present 
sermon is a plain and judicious exposition and enforcement of the 
matters indicated in the title; fervent and affectionate, as becomes 
an apostolic sermon to the clergy; exhibiting that zealous love for 
the Church, free from all sectarian bitterness towards others, which 
renders the bishop of New Jersey, if any body, a model worthy 
of all imitation. 





40. An Address, delivered before the two Literary Societies of the 
University of North Carolina. By the Honorable Wiix1am B. 
Sueparp, June 27, 1838. Raleigh: 1838. At the office of the 
taleigh Register. S8vo. pp. 29. 


Very few, if any, of the literary festivals of our country have 
called forth finer strains of eloquence, than have been heard at 
Chapel Hill, on the anniversary of the societies, addressed by Mr. 
Shepard. From among the many admirable orations upon that 
occasion, it would be invidious to select, but we may safely men- 
tion two, those of Judges Gaston and Badger, for all will be satis- 
fied with the honor of being pares, in a class of which they are the 
primi. The voice of North Carolina sounds so powerfully and 
lofty in the cause of sound learning, wherever it is uttered, we earn- 
estly wish it might be heard more frequently. Mr. Shepard’s ad- 
dress is a proof that it is still the voice of truth and eloquence. 
His subject is classical literature, and he has sustained the cause 
with the taste, and elegance, and force of a scholar familiar with 
the beautiful models of style, which he so ably recommends. 





41. Gems from the Mount: being original pictorial illustrations of 
the Lord’s Prayer ; each accompanied with appropriate poetry, 
descriptive notes, and an analysis : .designed for the Christian cen- 
tre table. By the Reverend R. C. Saimmeatt. New York : 
1839. Sherman & Trevett. 4to. pp. 87. 


Tue general intention of this work —to furnish a book that 
shall promote sound religious cultivation, and with that to combine 
at a moderate cost, enough of typographical elegance, embellish- 
ments, etc., to make it an agreeable holiday present, or attractive 
parlor table-book — we heartily approve. With the execution of 
this plan, so far as regards the paper, print, and binding, we have 
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no fault to find; nor with the matter of the letter-press, which, 
without being of the highest style of literary excellence, and with- 
out making any pretensions on this score, is sound, judicious, and 
edifying. 

But with the “ pictorial illustrations” we must express our dis- 
satisfaction. They are all of them extremely poor, as engravings; 
we are aware that some peculiar circumstances led to their being ta- 
ken as a pis-aller, and in what we are now saying, we do not charge 
it to the author’s bad taste. But they are so poor, that we would 
greatly have preferred to see the book without any. But besides 
their being all poor as engravings, there are some of them very 
wretched, and some that strike us as little short of abominable, in 
point of design. We refer to illustration of the text, “Our Father 
who art in Heaven” — to that of the text, “Lead us not into temp- 
tation” — but most of all, to that of the text, “ Deliver us from 
evil.”” We speak strongly on this point, because we hold it to bea 
matter of greater importance than is generally thought. The 
Beautiful and the Holy, in their highest Idea, are one: the cul- 
tivation of the sense of the Beautiful may be made an important 
aid in the cultivation of the love of the Holy; the class of persons 
who buy such a book as this, are not likely to have access to better 
means of culture for their taste ; and we do insist upon it, there- 
fore, as the lowest condition of such works, that they should not be 
calculated to pervert the taste of their readers. 

We must, therefore, beg the excellent editor, in carrying 
out such a praiseworthy intention as his is, to secure for any 
future works of this class better embellishments as regards the exe- 
cution aud the general style of them — and the perfection to which 
the art of wood engraving is now carried, will enable him to do so 
consistently with one of the features of his plan; but above all 
we entreat him not to render his “ pictoral illustrations’ worse 
than worthless, from the bad taste and impropriety of the designs. 





42, Address before the Alumni Society of Nashville University, on 
the Influence of Institutions for High Letters on the mental and 
moral character of the Nation, and the obligation of Government 
to endow and sustain them. By the Reverend A. Stepnens, 
Professor of Languages in the University. Nashville: 1838. 


8vo. pp. 39. 


Ture are two great objects to the promotion of which our 
journal will ever be warmly devoted — the cause of sound popu- 
lar instruction in our common schools, and a due provision for the 
thorough cultivation of the highest departments of science and 
letters in our universities. In connexion with this latter object 
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we had occasion a year ago to call attention to the spirited speech 
of President Lindsley, in behalf of Nashville University : and we 
are now exceedingly glad to be called on to notice, in the address 
of Professor Stephens, another able production from that same 
institution. With somewhat less of the racy flavor of the “Ken- 
tucky dialect” about it than its predecessor, it is equally free spo- 
ken and forcible in its tone. The principles are sound, the views 
taken are comprehensive, and the author has shown himself a 
strong minded and right hearted man—one of the true sort of 
men for the place he fills— one who will be likely to give a 
strong impulse and in the right direction to the minds that come 
into contact with him. 

Mr. Stephens contends that a much higher ‘style of intellectual 
cultivation than any we have, and that continually increasing, is an 
essential element among the conditions of our national well-being 
—that the proportionable cultivation of the highest departments 
of science and learning is a necessary complement of popular edu- 
cation — that in no other way than by well endowed institutions 
of the highest order can the highest style of production be secured 
— and, that the obligation of establishing and sustaining such in- 
stitutions devolves upon the government, because, 


“1. It isthe representative of the wisdom, the interests, and the well-being of the 

eople. 

‘*2. In the nature of things it is morally impossible that the people should endow 
and support the higher institutions of learning of themselves, without extraneous 
impulse. 

“3. That the state alone has’sufficient moral influence and power to produce the 
reaction, inasmuch as she is the guide and standard of the people in their tastes, 
pursuits, prejudices, opinions, and passions.” 


It is matter of deep regret to us that we are obliged by our 
limits to dispose of this valuable discourse in so hasty a manner. 
We cannot but give a place to the following passage: speaking of 
a body of cultivators of the higher departments of science and 
learning, the author says : 


“Such a body of men cannot depend upon popular patronage for their support. 
The people can neither appreciate the as of their labors, nor will they reward 
them. Suppose a La Place should settle himself in Nashville, and propose to 
make his living by teaching the good people of our fair city the higher mysteries of 
the celestial mechanism, how many pupils would subscribe to his sublime lectures ? 
There are not ten men in the United States who could understand them. Suppose 
a Sir Humphrey Davy should advertise for a school in any village of the state, to 
expound the deepest laws of chemistry, would his income furnish him with bread ? 
But is astronomy or chemistry of no use? Orcan men be found in the ordinary 
avocations of life, amidst all its busy cares, to advance these valuable sciences ? 
We have no aristocracy with hereditary wealth and superfluous leisure, to pursue 
literature and science as a recreation. And we ask of government to furnish that 
encouragement to knowledge, and to favor it with that patronage which she so libe- 
rally bestows upon every other great national concern. We ask her not to patron- 
ize individuals. Individual patronage always fetters and degrades intellect.” The 
mind is bound with a golden chain, indeed, but still itis achain. But we ask her 
to endow institutions for knowledge, and she may reserve to herself the selection of 
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her own men to fill the offices. "We ask her to endow institutions for education as 
she has endowed them for banking, for internal improvement, and for the develop- 
ment of the material resources of the state. We ask her to extend a similar patron- 
age to scholars, that is shown to stockholders in banks, turnpikes, and railroads. 
We ask her to patronize scholars as she does her law makers. We ask her to pa- 
tronize pioneers in science as she does pioneers in the woods. We ask her to sup- 
port the officers of colleges as she does the officers of state, her governor, her secre- 
tary, and her judges; and then the college hall may be thrown open as it should be 
to every poor youth in the community free of expense. Let her make the subject of 
education a part of the machinery of state, and the officers her servants and agents, 
responsible to her for their efficiency and ability, and there will be no fear of a 
breach of trust, no fear of the accumulation of hoary abuses and errors, no fear of the 
growth and propagation of influences unfriendly to good morals, to republican 
liberty, and to the peace and dignity of the state. 

“It is mistaken policy to patronize the physical alone, to the neglect of the intel- 
lectual. The material will always take care of itself, while the intellectual will 
wither and decay without the most careful culture. Self-interest is the most power- 
ful incentive to action in the human breast. Selfishness wants nopatronage. Men 
will seek wealth, and devote their immortal energies to amass it, without state en- 
couragement. The wild idolatry of self-interest needs no priest to minister to its 
unhallowed fires— and surely the soul ofthe nation is gross and material enough, 
without increasing the evil by national bounty.” 


43. The Mathematical Miscellany, Nos.1—6 ; completing Vol. f. 
Published at St. Paul’s College, Flushing, L. I., under the di- 
rection of Professor CuHartes Gitt. New York: 1838. Wil- 
liam Jackson. 8vo. pp. 412. 


TuREE years have elapsed since this journal was first put forth 
in two semi-annual numbers, at a yearly subscription price of two 
dollars. To have reached asixth number, is an evidence of its suc- 
cess. The editor is an Englishman, of high mathematical attain- 
ments, which, with a laudable zeal for the promulgation of abstract 
science, are visible throughout its pages. With the exception of 
Professors Anderson, Nulty, and Adrain, its list of contributors 
embraces the best mathematical talent in the land; and the papers 
of Messrs. Peirce, Strong, Catlin, Gill, and Avery, of Mr. Lenhart, 
and of several other gentlemen, are valuable and interesting. 

This is not the first cis-Atlantic mathematical journal. In 1804 
G. Barron published his “ Mathematical Correspondent,” where 
may be seen the productions of Mr. W. Lenhart, of York, Penn., 
whose investigations in the theory of numbers evince so much skill 
and perseverance in the pages of “the Miscellany.” The first 
number of the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary, which reached 
three numbers, was issued by W. Nash, in 1818, when W. Mar- 
ratt’s Scientific Journal also appeared, and was extended to a vo- 
lume. Dr. Adrain’s “ Analyst” preceded the Mathematical Diary, 
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which was issued by him in 1825, and flourished through thir- 
teen numbers, and became extinct in 1832. 

We have a strong objection to make to one feature of the 
“Miscellany.” It is, that the questions proposed and resolved 
have infinitely more the aspect of trials of skill — tours de force — 
than of productions destined to advance science, and foster a love 
for it, and knowledge of it, in the land. There are puzzles and ab- 
struse questions and difficult integrations, all displaying considera- 
ble skill in analysis and problem-solving ; but few of the practical 
uses of mathematics, and none of their great applications to the 
physical sciences, seem to have excited the attention of its contri- 
butors. We are aware that this defect (which prevailed to a 
greater extent in the Mathematical Diary) is of British origin, and 
doubt not the countrymen of Newton would have nearer approached, 
of late years, those of Laplace, but for the ability consumed in 
these pugilistico-mathematical exhibitions — isolating in lieu of 
diffusing science — solitary feats, where the strength expended 
would have been better applied to aid in raising what Richter calls 
“the universal knowledge-shed over the heads of all.” This is 
against the practical spirit of the day, and accords not with the co- 
operation which, in the division of labor, the analyst should afford 
the natural philosopher in return for the patient experiment. 





44. Causes of the backward State of sound Learning in the United 
States. An Address pronounced at the opening of the public exer- 
cises of the Irving Institute, October 4, 1838. By Cuarces H. 
Lyon, A. M., one of the Principals. New York: 1838. Har- 
per & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 14. 


An unpretending, but very sensible discourse, touching briefly, 
yet decidedly, and for the occasion, sufficiently, upon the causes in 
question, which are found in the character of our current litera- 
ture — the wretched style of teaching, and premature entrance of 
boys upon the higher courses of study— and in certain influen- 
ces growing out of the political and social condition of the country. 
We note this pamphlet as another of the pleasant indications of an 
awakening sense of the necessity of providing for the interests of 
high learning. No one can feel more strongly the importance of 
popular education, or rejoice more in the zealous efforts now ma- 
king for its extension and improvement than we do; but we insist 
upon it as equally essential, that provision be made to secure a 
due proportion of the highest style of cultivation. 


NO. VII.—vVOL. IV. 34 
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45. My Son's Book. By the Author of “ My Daughter’s Manual.” 
New York: 1838. I', W. Bradley and Co. 18mo. pp. 192. 


An extremely nice looking book — which will be found, on ex- 
amination, to contain a body of instructions of the highest import- 
ance to a young man, in the formation of sound principles and good 
habits. We heartily recommend it. 





46. Campbell. An American Tale. By C. Cartes Beaumont. 
New York: 1838. David Baker. 12mo. pp. 84. 


WE have dipped into this tale, here and there reading a page ; 
the taste produced no inclination to read it through. It may pos- 
sess some interest as a story ; but, judging from what we have read, 
there is no poetry in it, and of course no merit as a poem. 


47. The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans. 
By James Herrine, New York, and James B, Loneacre, Phi- 
ladelphia. In four volumes, royal 8vo. Volume 4th. New- 
York: 1838. H. Bancroft. Philadelphia: H. Perkins. 


Tue perseverance, energy, and ability of the conductors of this 
great national monument, have triumphed over the many obstacles 
which naturally arise in the prosecution of a work of such magni- 
tude, and brought it to the close intended in the original plan. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty well written lives of the most distin- 
guished persons of our country, each accompanied with a portrait 
engraved by an eminent artist, are given in these four splendid 
volumes. It should not be inferred that the publishers, in stop- 
ping where they do, imply that the field of their labors is exhaust- 
ed, but there must necessarily be a limit to every enterprise, and 
they have now reached the one they prescribed to themselves. If 
any are aggrieved at not having been honored with a place in such 
a gallery of worthies, they should console themselves with the re- 
flection that it isa glory to the republic to have had so many better 
sons. Intending, in a future number, to bestow upon this work 
that fuller attention which its importance deserves, we had no 
other object, in now noticing it, but to congratulate the public 
upon its completion, and recommend it to their patronage. 
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48. Carl Werner, an Imaginative Story ; with other Tales of Ima- 
gination. By the Author of The Yemassee, etc. New York: 
1838. George Adlard. 2 vols. 12mo. 


WE consider this work as among the most noticeable of the ap- 
pearances of the current quarter. It is a production of no common 
order in the class of works to which it belongs. We deeply re- 
gret that we are compelled to do what we are always sorry to do 
with a work of any original merit or pretensions — to dismiss it 
with such a general judgment. We would gladly give the grounds 
of our opinion, and state what are the peculiar characteristics of 
these tales, wherein their distinctive merits as intellectual crea- 
tions, and what their moral spirit; but to do so to any purpose 
would require a space which we have not now to give. For a 
similar reason we say nothing at present of the “ Southern Passa- 
ges and Pictures” by the same author. They too deserve, and we 
hope to give them, a thorough review. 





49. An Oration before the Young Men’s Association for Mutual Im- 
provement in the city of Albany, July 4, 1838. By Witiiam H. 
Fonpey. Albany: 1838. J. Mansell. 8vo. pp. 40. 


WE should not at this late period take notice of an oration deli- 
vered and published so many months since, had we not a good 
apology for our apparent neglect ; it was seen by us for the first 
time to-day. If the associations of young men will hear and 
hearken to addresses as full of good sense and sound principles as 
this is, there is no fear for the country —it will come out safe from 
the flames of philosophical democracy. The commendation is ap- 
plied to the sentiments of this performance, but not tu the style, 
without qualification—it is too ambitious to be the medium of so 
much sober thought. As a specimen of typography it deserves all 
praise. 





50. The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. Edited by 
the Reverend Joun A, Cuark. Philadelphia: 1839. William 
Marshall & Co. New York: Sherman & Trevett. 


Tue mechanical execution of this annual is beautiful. Some of 
the engravings have but little merit; two or three, however, are 
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very fine, namely, the likeness of Bishop Griswold, the Raft, and 
Aunt Edith and Nephew. 

Of the literary merit of a work embracing such a collection of 
pieces by different hands, it is impossible to convey any precise 
and just impression by a general remark. Some of them are very 
excellent; but more of them are of that barely respectable medi- 
ocrity, which is so seldom exceeded in this class of works ; but we 
have no room for special illustrations of our opinion, nor should 
we think it worth while to give them if we had. It is enough to 
say, that while the literary character of this work will stand a fair 
comparison with the annuals generally, its religious and moral in- 
fluence will be better. We believe, however, that the money it 
costs might buy much more edification and more genuine cultiva- 
tion, in another shape. Yet people will buy annuals, and that 
perhaps is a sufficient reason for having one of this sort. At the 
same time, we do not hold annuals in very high estimation: they 
tend to draw away attention from the best sources of cultivation 
— the great master wurks of literature and of art; and the money 
expended upon them might, we think, be much better employed 


in multiplying copies of a few of the choicest works of human 
genius. 





51. The Life and Adventures of Black Hawk, with sketches of Keo- 
kuk, and the Sacand Fox Indians, ete. By Bensamin Drake. 
Cincinnati: 1838. 


Tuis little volume contains an interesting historical sketch of the 
Sacs and Foxes, the coalesced tribes, from which a noble deputa- 
tion of warriors visited the Atlantic cities the last year. The 
most distinguished members of that delegation, it will be remem- 
bered by many among us, were Keokuk, the Chief, and the deposed 
Black Hawk and his handsome son. The personal adventures of 
these chiefs form the principal material of the work before us, and 
we need not say that they possess more than ordinary interest. 

Mr. Drake is well known as a faithful annalyst, and a good wri- 
ter, and we dare say that he has good authority for what he states, 
as historical or biographical truth, in compiling this volume. What- 
ever relates to the natives of the forest, is acquiring fresh interest 
daily, and all well authenticated accounts of them are sure to be 
favorably received by the public, 
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52. Address delivered before the Peithessophian and Philoclean So- 
cieties of Rutgers College, on the Literary Character of the Scrip- 
tures. By Avexanper H. Everett. New York: 1838. Jared 
W. Bell. 8vo. pp. 32. 


THERE are few better scholars or more beautiful writers in our 
country, than the author of this address; and few have united, to 
the same extent, the opportunity of the highest cultivation, with 
very superior intellectual powers. That both have been faithfully 
used by Mr. Everett, we have conclusive proof, in the many rich 
contributions he has made to our literature. Among them are 
many of far greater volume than that we are now commenting 
upon, but none more chaste and finished in style, or juster in sen- 
timent. The usage of imparting to our youth, in this living way, 
the results of study and the experience of maturer years, is one of 
the peculiar features of our institutions, and one of which the salu- 
tary influence becomes every year more manifest;—there is no 
channel of thought through which the lessons of practical wisdom 
can be more efficiently conveyed. And it must be regarded as no 
slight evidence of the deep interest taken by the elder part of the 
community in the more youthful, that our busiest, wisest, and most 
distinguished men, are willing to make the sacrifices which the 
performance of these duties require. We have remarked, that 
the subjects selected on these occasions are generally judicious, 
and we may instance that of Mr. Everett’s as peculiarly happy ;— 
a nobler theme could not have been chosen, and it is handled by 
him in a manner every way worthy of a christian scholar. A sin- 
gle extract from his own pages, will show that we have done him 
but imperfect justice. We take the passage in which he speaks of 
the poetry of the “ monarch minstrel :” 


“Philosophy and song have rarely taken up their abode in palaces, and when 
they have done so they have generally put on a loose and gallant dress accommo- 
dated to the scene around them. When the chivalry of Europe, in the middle ages, 
cultivated literature, it dwindled very soon into a gay science, to use the language 
of the time, comprehending little but romances and light love songs. Even in the 
hands of Solomon, the lyre of his lofty father begins already to send forth a soft- 
ened and somewhat effeminate strain. In the works of David, for the first and 
only time in the history of the world, the sublime idea of Religion, that concentra- 
ted essence of all truth, — is embodied in the highest strains of poetry. Compare 
these divine odes with the best lyric poetry of any other nation. Comparethem— 
I will not say with Anacreon, with Sappho, with the lighter portions of Horace, or 
with Moore, poets professedly of a free and almost licentious cast, — but compare 
them with all that ancient or modern lyric bards have furnished most excellent in 
sublimity, pathos, and moral beauty: compare them with Pindar,— with Horace 
in his highest flights, —with the French Rousseau,—the German Klopstock, 
Schiller, Burger, —the English Milton, Dryden, and Gray.— Of the whole list, 
Pindar alone sustains the comparison with some degree of success, — so far as the 
mere form of composition is concerned,— by the power, splendor, and fullness of 
his style. “Pindar,” says his Latin imitator, “like a river descending from a 
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mountain, and swelled by copious rains above its banks, pours forth the vast, deep, 
boiling torrent of his song.” 
Pindarum quisquis studet emulari, 
Jule! ceratis ope dedalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 


Monte decurrens, velut amnis, imbres 

Quem super notas aluere ripas, 

Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 


Splendid, and as respects the mere form of composition, not unmerited eulogy! 
But how poor and mean are his subjects, when compared with those of David! Of 
Pindar, more truly, perhaps, than of any other writer, we may say, that the work- 
manship excelled the stuff. Materiem swperabat opus. What a waste of the 
richest gifts of mind to commemorate the triumphs of the race-ground and the 
wrestling-match, —to adorn the interminable fables of a childish and corrupt my- 
thology! In the matchless odes of David, on the other hand, as I just now re- 
marked, the finest poetry isemployed to embody the most profound wisdom. His 
only subject is Religion, — sublime, beautiful, pure, and true,—as she reveals her- 
self to the highest contemplations of the noblest minds. But is not this devotional 
language a mere lip-service? a form of sound words employed by the king to set a 
good example to his court? Ah, no! Religion is his pride, his delight, his pas- 
sion. There is no mistake about hismeaning. His poetry is a boiling flood, like 
that of Pindar, though heated with a far different fire. Every verse is alive, — 
breathing, burning, throbbing with unaffected sentiment. Wine, then, comes 
this sudden burst of light and glory from the centre of the deepest intellectual and 
moral darkness? How happens it that the ruler of a little semi-barbarous eastern 
state has reached in his odes a height of sublimity, pathos, moral and religious 
truth, which Pindar never dreamed of, and Milton vainly sought to imitate? An- 
swer, infidelity! Answer, scepticism! "When you have done your best in vain, 
Faith supplies the solution with a word. 





APPENDIX TO CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A glance at the foregoing critical notices of the current litera- 
ture, will show that we consider it an important department in our 
journal. It is our purpose to make it as thorough and as compre- 
hensive as possible, especially in the notice of original American 
works; and to that end we have sent circulars to publishers gene- 
rally, inviting them to transmit to us a copy of their publications 
as soon as they come from the press. This invitation has been 
responded to by many, and notices of the books received from 
them will for the most part be found in the place assigned to them. 
Some required a more extended notice than we had room to give, 
and some came too late for any other notice than a simple acknow- 
ledgment of their being received — all such are enumerated in the 
appendix to this department of the journal. We will cheerfully 
give a full and complete list of all the books issued from the press 
during the quarter, if publishers will enable us to do this by send- 
ing us their publications, in turn. 
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S. Coreman, 141 Nassau street, New York.— Child’s Gem, No. 
2, for 1839, second of the series, edited by a Lady. New York: 
1839. Diamond quarto, pp. 144.— Parley’s Christmas Gift, for 
1839. By the genuine Peter Parley. New York. Square 16mo. 
pp. 168.— Weekly Reports for Schools, by an Instructer. — Child’s 
Gem, No. 1, new edition. — Parley’s Universal History, new edi- 
tiun, 200 engravings from wood, maps, etc. 2 vols. square 16mo. 
pp. 760.— Little Girl’s Own Book, new edition. — Rhymes for 
my Children, by a Mother, new edition. — New Testament, au- 
thorized version, large and elegant type. — Geraldine, Athenia of 
Damascus, and Miscellaneous Poems, by Rufus Dawes. In ele- 
gant binding, with gold backs. New York: 1839. S. Coleman. 
12mo. pp. 348. — Peter Parley’s Christmas Tales, for 1839. New 
York: 8. Coleman. Square 16mo. pp. 352.— Peter Parley’s 
Gift, for 1839. New York: 8. Coleman. Square 16mo. pp. 168, | 
— Peter Parley’s Rambles in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

New York: 1839. 8. Coleman. Square 16mo. pp. 266. 


Harrver and Brotuers, 82 Cliff street, New York. — Public and 
Private Economy, parts 1 and 2, by Theodore Sedgwick. New 
York: 1836 and 38. Harper and Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
263, pp. 210. — Life of Christ, in the words of the Evangelists. 
Illustrated with engravings, after Chapman and others, by Adams. 
New York: 1838. Square 16mo. pp. 292.— Evenings at Home, 
by Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld, illustrated by engravings. New 
York: 1838. Harper and Brothers. Square 16mo. pp. 383. 





Lea and Biancuarp, of Philadelphia, — City of the Czar ; ora 
Visit to St. Petersburgh, in the winter of 1829-30, by Thomas 
Raikes. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
212, pp. 197. — Principles of Political Economy, part second, by . 
H.C. Carey. Philadelphia: 1838. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. | 
Svo. pp. 466. 





American Common Scnoot Union, New York.— Town’s Spell- 
ing Book. 18mo. pp. 160. 


Goutp and Newman, New York. — English Grammar for Be- 
ginners, on the inductive method of instruction, by John L. Park- 
hurst. New York: 1838. Gould and Newman. 


Perkins and Marvin, Boston. — My first School Book to teach 
me to read and spell words, by a Friend of mine. Boston: 1838, 
Perkins and Marvin. 12mo. pp. 112. 


J. Munroe and Co. — Self Culture, by W. E. Channing. 


From the Auruor. —Sanders’s Spelling Book, by Charles W 
Sanders. New York: 1838. F.J. Huntington and Co. 12mo. 
pp. 166. 
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QUARTERLY CHRONICLE. 


We have it in view to enrich the next number of our Journal 
with a new department, to be designated the Quarterly Chroni- 
cle ; and in so doing, the New York Review will take the initiative 
in a route hitherto wholly untrodden by its ¢rimestral brethren in 
this country, and nearly so by those of Europe. They have been 
and are repositories of elaborate literary disquisitions, but not 
timely reporters of the progress either of society or letters. The 
voice is too distant; it does not sound until long after the train has 
passed, and borne the impatient travellers within it quite out of 
hearing. Of the four leading English quarterly periodicals, and of 
our own of the same class, it may be asserted, that few | umbers 
have appeared which might not have been issued months . efore or 
after the date of publication, without seeming tardy or premature. 
This course may be very wise and proper to a certain extent; re- 
flection, judgment, and impartiality, are to be exercised—time 
must be afforded for the patient investigation of abstruse topics, 
and the calm elucidation of important principles. 

But the increased and increasing numbers who labor in the field 
of science, of letters, of art, and of philosophy, require that more 
attention should be had to the minute footsteps of discovery — the 
fruits of days, and hours, and minutes. The moral effects of dis- 
covery, the great political consequences of the arts of communica- 
tion, the application of new principles to the social system, the ex- 
tension of commerce, the direction of enterprise, the promotion of 
the general interests of humanity, by civilization, education, and 
religion, the international action of the European states, and the 
growth of liberty— these are matters which deserve inscription 
upon our pages, if not in the earnest spirit of quotidian journalism, 
at least in a manner at once calm and condensed. In this way we 
purpose to connect ourselves with the living interests of the day, 
by chronicling all events of marked importance. It seems to us a 
duty. The mass of mankind, and especially of our own country- 
men, are so busily engaged in active pursuits, that it is incumbent 
on those who have leisure to contemplate the changing scenes and 
events of the great theatre, to communicate and portray what they 
hear and see to the actors themselves. 

In all other respects, the journal will continue the same. The 
advantages accompanying a variety of well digested and interest- 
ing studies from different sources of the highest authority, will be 
thus combined with notices of all publications of interest at home 
and abroad, and such an account as tolerably extensive connexions, 
and a careful observation of passing events, shall enable us to give 
of the changing physiognomy of this great and intelligent age. 
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